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’ Fra from being high priced, Nettleton Shoes are 
probably the least costly you can buy. Long 
after less carefully made footgear is worn out, 
Nettleton Shoes retain their smartness, their 
comfort, and their amazing capacity for wear. 


Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes, Exclusively 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, 
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NE can hardly attend a 

} wedding to-day with- 
out noting the increasing prom- 
inence with which Community 
Pate figures among the gifts. 
Even in the most brilliant of 
European circles one observes 
its Vogue. For instance, at the 
recent wedding of the Princess 
MArGRETHE of Denmark, the 
gift of her brother was a beauti- 
fully wrought Cabinet of Com- 
munity Prate in the lovely 
Patrician pattern. 


A Few Distinguished Patrons of Communtty PLATE 


MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT COUNTESS CADOGAN 
DUCHESS OF RUTLAND : MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN 
BARONESS HUARD MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
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Month 


comes a literary treat by Fannie Hurst. 
Forty-five zs the story of an American 
woman who 1s trying to live up to her 
flapper daughter and all this mad young 
world of 1922. We doubt if a mor 
revealing story of the woman of 45 has 
been written; or a more brilliant pic- 
ture of the mad young Parts of today; 
or a clearer valuing of its caprices. 


No—this is not an advertisement 
for second-hand furniture. 


It’s a picture of the desk at which 
Irvin Cobb wrote his first “copy” in 
the old days when he was a cub reporter 
in Kentucky, on the Paducah Sun. 


In The Special Extra, which will 
appear in November COSMOPOLITAN, 
Mr. Cobb tells a story of a cub re- 
porter—a real newspaper story vibrant 
with Youth. Because he was once a 
cub, he’s written it from the heart. 
In fact, we have a hunch he’s put more 
of Irvin Cobb into it than he would 
care to confess—even to Irvin Cobb. 


Rawpours Heanst, President C. H. Hatsawat, Vice-President Rar Loxe, Vice-President 
$3.00 a Year in U. S. and Possessions; $3.50 in Canada; — Elsewhere 


West 40th Street. 
matter, September at the New York,- 
‘est-Office, Atlanta, 


Joszrz A. Moons, Treasurer W.G. Lanepox, Secretary 119 W. 40th St , New York 
35 Cents a Copy 


international Magazine Company. as second-class 
act of March 3, 1879. Entered te 
San Francisco, Cal 


All subscriptions are in advance. We cannot begin with back numbers, Unless ~ cherie e begin 
all subscriptions with the current issue. When sending in your venewal or making a request for a change of aedcenn, = an ‘tive us 
four weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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plexion in one short half hour. 


thirty minutes before my face had been 

blemished and unsightly; my skin had 
been coarse, sallow and lifeless. Now it 
was actually transformed. I was amazed 
when I saw how beautiful my complexion 
had become—how soft its texture, how ex- 
quisite its coloring. Why, the blemishes 
and impurities had been lifted right away, 
anda charming, smooth, clear skin revealed 
underneath! What was this new kind of 
magic? 

You see, I never did have a pretty com- 
plexion. My skin is very sensitive. It 
always used to be so coarse and rough 
that I hated to use powder. Sometimes 
pimples and eruptions would appear over 
night—and as for blackheads, I never could 
get rid of them! 

To be perfectly frank with you, I 
tried everything there was to try. 
I greeted each new thing with hope 
-—but hope was soon abandoned 
as my skin became more harsh 
and colorless. Finally I gave up 
everything in favor of massage. 
But suddenly I found that tiny 
wrinkles were beginning to show 
around the eyes and chin—and 1 
assure you I gave up massage 
mighty quick. 

Wasn’t there anything that would 
clear my complexion, that would 
make it soft and smooth and firm? 
Wasn’t there anything I could do 
without wasting more time and 
more money? It was very dis- 
couraging and I was tempted more 
than once to give it up. 

In fact, on one very disappointing 
occasion I firmly resolved never to 
use anything but soap and water on my face 
again. But then something very wonderful 
happened—and _being a woman, I promptly 
changed my mind. 


Why I Changed My Mind 

Did you know that the outer layer of the 
skin, called the epidermis, is constantly dying 
and being replaced by new cells? I didn’t— 
until I read a very remarkable announcement. 
that announcement made me change my mind. 
it explained, simply and clearly, how black- 
«ads, pimples and nearly all facial eruptions 
= caused when dead skin and bits of dust 
clog the pores. Impurities form in the stifled 
Pores—and the results are soon noticeable. 
The announcement went on to explain how 
Scientists had discovered a marvelous clay, 
pM only one application, drew dust, dirt 
ro ct er impurities and harmful accumulations 
surface. This Complexion Clay, in only 
pA -hour, actually lifted away the blemishes 
nd the impurities. And when it was removed 


| tary» hardly believe my eyes. Just 


the akin beneath was found to be soft, smooth, 
ome and charming! Can you blame me for 
; ing to try this wonderful discovery on my 
wn blemished complexion? 


My Extraordinary Experience 


%, 
eree’t bore you with details. Suffice to say 
ae applied the Complexion Clay I had read 
ud my face one evening at nine o’clock 

seadt ed myself comfortably for a half hour 

ieee ing. Soon I was conscious of a cool, 
a In a few moments the clay 
Jace had dried into a fragrant mask. 
derful tin dried and hardened there was a won- 
million ingling feeling. I could actually feel the 
selves Fo tiny pores breathing, freeing them- 
Ka the impurities that had stifled them, 
that 4 by the bits of dust and accumulations 
At . bored deeply beneath the surface. 
and, thirty I removed the Complexion Cla 

my utter astonishment, found that 
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How New Kind Clay 
Remade Complexion 
Minutes 


For reasons which every woman will understand, I have concealed 
my name and my identity. But I have asked the young woman 
whose pictures you see here to pose for me, so that you can see 
exactly how the marvelous new discovery remakes one’s com- 


had a brand new complex- 
ion! Hidden beauty had 
actually been revealed! 
Every blackhead had van- 
ished; the whole texture of 
the skin had been trans- 
formed into smooth, clear, 
delicately-colored beauty. 

I shall never forget my ex- 
traordinary experience with 
Complexion Clay. It accom- 
plished in a half hour what 
other preparations had not 
accomplished in years, It 
is because it did it for me, 
because I actually had this 
wonderful experience, that 
I consented to write this 
story for publication. 


This Offer Was 
Made to Me 


The formula from which 


the amaz- 
Com- 
exion 
lay is 
made was 
discovered 
by a well 
known chemist. 
have _ been 
asked to state 
here, at the end 2 
of my story, that the manufacturers will send 
without any money in advance a $5.00 jar of 
Complexion Clay to any one who reads my ‘ 
story. If I would write my experience with the “th é 
marvelous new Complexion Clay for publication 
the manufacturers agreed to accept only $1.95 “4 
for a $5.00 jar from my readers. . Werte 
You, as my reader, should not miss this op- 


portunity. I am sure that the marvelous Com- 

lexion Clay will do for you what it has done 

or me. I want you to know that your money e 


will be promptly refunded if you are not de- j 

lighted with results and return what is left of Don’t delay—I’m glad I ‘Send No 

the Complexion Clay within 10 days. didn’t! Mail this coupon or a M. 
postcard today. Complexion 


Clay will be sent to you in a plain sealed pack- 
Send No Money. age—no markings to indicate contents. 
It is not necessary to send any money with 


the coupon. Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus eum 
few cents postage) the jar of Complexion su 
Clay is in your hands. You will have the same 9th & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Clay, 
extraordinary experience that I had—and you  sumicient for ‘months of beauty: treatments, According 
will be grateful to me for agreeing to write to the special agreement, I will pay postman only $1.95 
this story. But I advise you to act at once be- (plus few cents postage). Although I am benefiting by 
fore this special offer is withdrawn and Com- 

; Ww guarante privilege of returnin; 
plexion Clay is once more placed at its regular pom te 
ie 5 ? ; delighted with the results in every way. I am to be the 
By taking advantage of this special low-price sole judge. 
offer, and sending direct to the manufacturers, N 
you get Complexion Clay freshly compounded, 


Three simple steps 
| —and the complex- 
ion is made clear, 
smooth and radi- 
antly beautiful! 


only $1.95, plus few cents postage, ditnoneh 

of the advantages of Complexion Clay, are sold If you wis with coupon and save 


h may send mone 
regularly from $2.50 to $3.50. ge. Price outside U. 8., $2.10 cash with order. 
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The Heart of the Girl 


Arthur Stringer is both a best seller and a good neighbor. He lives just up the road. On 
summer evenings from his porch, we looked out across the starlit lakes and talked about 
those real things into which he has rare insight. Out of our talking and our letter writing 
has grown this little article virtually an interview, though unlike interviews to which we 


are accustomed on the printed page. 


Y neighbor and I agree that levity about 

the flapper is not now appropriate. The 
hour has struck for understanding the condi- 
tions which have produced her. Arthur Stringer 
thinks, “the flapper emerged at a time when 
the older woman no longer bowed to age, when 
the middle aged woman by dress, adornment 
and activity, began to compete in the everlast- 
ing game of sex attraction, and when that aw- 
ful war killed so many potential mates that the 
struggle for companionship became an honest 
and serious business for the normal woman.” 
At its best, flapperism is not unfeminine. It is 
the instinctive search, biologically important, 
ethically proper, and racially significant, for a 
mate, “when the supply,” as Arthur Stringer 
says, “is seriously reduced and the marriage- 
able age advanced.” Looked at in the large, 
flapperism is a grave protest nature makes 
against a war that robbed the world of ten 
million males whom nature sorely needed for 
family consumption. At the worst, flapperism 
is an incident. It will pass. To well ordered 
schools, it certainly has brought vexatious 
problems, but they are usually understood. In 
conversation with the heads of various schools, 
I am frequently amazed to see how thoroughly 
the flapper problem is understood—much 
better than in most homes. 


OUR girl is fortunate indeed in a good 
school. You need, no fear concerning 

her. With prophetic earnestness my neighbor 
says, “In a new country, where homes are often 
without tradition, stability, dignity, it is a god- 
send to attach her for even a few years to an in- 
stitution which has grown in all these things.” 
The teaching in the best of schools for girls is 
of as high rank as in any school for boys. The 
mind is not neglected while the heart is trained. 
The spiritual preserve of women is kept so 
sacred that nowhere is there within range a 
Nebo from which the most astute of men can 
spy it out. Possibly it is this combination of 
the head and heart in the good school for girls 
that sends many a girl into life with a mind 
well trained and adaptable, with a keener in- 


sight into real things than men, with a mater- 
nal attitude never.once relaxed toward men, 
and with the disposition to forgive “seventy 
times seven” though sometimes forgiveness is 
a tax on love and patience. 


F course you choose with care the school 

to which to send your daughter. You 
know how much you have at stake. She is 
your girl. To you, in all the world, there is 
no girl like her. You want her to receive a 
training which will make the best of her. There 
is, provided you choose wisely, much comfort 
to you in Arthur Stringer’s solid and sub- 
stantial words: “The organized life of the girls’ 
school at a time of social disorder stabilizes 
the unsettled.” No catalog can even blue- 
print the best school. First hand knowledge 
is desirable, even at great inconvenience. My 
associates and I have planned our school. visit- 
ing for this academic year not merely to see 
representative schools but also to find out how 
they do their work,-and to appreciate the spirit 
of the institution. No trouble can be too great 
for you to put your girl in the best school. Do 
this, and some day she will come home to you 
with a power she never had before to think all 
round the problems she must face, and plan 
each course of action in advance, with the in- 
stinct nicely trained to do for family and 
friends the things that make them happier, 
with the habit of taking people at their best, 
and of getting good results from all her con- 
tacts because she understands the human heart. 


T= heart of the girl is the mother love 
which saves the world. The training of 
the heart as well as head will make your girl 
thoughtful of the weak, quick to recognize the 
glory of the commonplace, ready to do the best 
she can wherever life may place her, keen to 
leave the world a little better for her living in 
it, serenely certain that great love and much 
service are the best that any woman ever gives 
to life. 

The best school for your girl trains the heart 
as well as the head. 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


This is one of a series of educational articles appearing in Cosmopolitan every month. 
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SCHOOLS. FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


/yiSS GILDNER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The Princeton School for Girls 
Princeton, J. 


Special preparation for college entrance and ad- 
yance credit. Small classes; ability ae 


difficulties overcome by intensive methods. 
record with best colleges. Two-year gradu- 
ate course; music, art, domestic science; 
athletics. Diploma. Beautiful. colonial 
residence on magnificent estate; home 


Howard Seminary for Girls 25,,,"""%,,,f%™" 


tory and General Courses. 
for college entrance 

Strong courses in Bone eo vocal music. 
back riding. All sports. 50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. 
KENDALL, Prin. 10 Howard St. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


One-year intensive course 
d Econo: 


The Scudder School Women. 


buildings; 200 students. courses, 
(1) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Address Miss C. 8S. ScuppER. 

244 W. 72d St., at Riverside Drive, New York City. 


° A convent school, two hours 
Ursuline Academy from New York City. Ele- 


mentary, Intermediate, College Preparatory. Courses in 
Music, Modern nguages, Secretaryship, with diploma. 
Horseback riding, all athletics. Address 

UrsvuLine ACADEMY, 


Box C, Middletown, New York. 


It is not too late to put your girl into 
a@ good school. Do you want our help? 


W Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 18 
allcourt acres, in heart of Finger Lake Region. 
College Preparatory, General and Special Courses, includ- 
ing secretarial work. Music. Supervised ath- 


letics, Catalog. 
Brinelpal, Wallcourt School, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


ege. ymnasium, swimm ni 

Catalog. 8. Moviton, A. Headm 
RIER, President. 

Box 101, Birmingham, Pennsylvania. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
soureeful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. Guy 
nen, Principal, 109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 
ass. 


~The ELY SCHOOL--- 


In the country. One hour from New 


ork, 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


For high-school girls or graduates. Sub- 
Glen Eden urban to New York City (50 minutes from 
Fifth Avenue). Magnificent granite buildings—French 
chateau, immense gymnasium, cozy theater—overlooking 
the sea;15 acres, in town. All studies elective. Select mem- 
bership only. Enter any time. Address THE PRINCIPAL, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


DREW SEMINARY 
The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake Glen- 
eida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. General and special 
courses, Athletics. 57th year, Moderate charges. For 
catalog address Dr. CLARENCE P. MCCLELLAND, Pres. 
Box 500, Carmel, N. Y. 


Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 
estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
rial, Homemaking, Journalism. Inter- 

r life. H. Lenman, Box C, 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N. Y., Tel. Tarrytown 1505. 


For Girls. 54th Year. 30 miles 
Ossining School from New York. Academic and 


economic courses. Separate school for very young girls. 


For catalog address 
C. Fovuer, 1. 
Box 11C, Ossining- New Yor 


Mige C. E- MASON’S Suburban School for Girls 
Tarry New York 
* 40 homered from N.Y. City. Upper School Yor girls 13 
3 ; Lower School for girls. 7 to 13. All departments. 
LB training emphasized in Summer School. Prep- 
— for leading colleges. For circular address 
Box 700. Iss C. E.. Mason, LL.M. 


For GIRLS 


bh miles from 
Boston 


All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 


A college with modern dormitories and 
Cedar Crest equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 


genial campus life. Degree and certificate courses. Lib- 

eral Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; Household 

Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B.; Accredited 

Teachers’ Courses. Address Wm. C. Curtis, Lit.D., Pres. 
Allentown, Pa. 


ARCUM 


School f or Girls 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
@ Thorough college preparation; or special study. 
fn Music, art. Athletics, riding. New building, large 
10miles from Phila. Catalog. Mrs. Edith 
wey Harcher Harcum, B.L., Head of School. Mrs. L. 
: May Willis, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 
For Young Women. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) A Cultural and 


Practical School. Suburb of Philadelphia. Preparatory; 

—. Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art Ora- 
tory, Domestic Arts and Sciences. ym- 

nastics, Normal Kindergarten, — ming pool, 
Jenkintown, Pa. BEECHWOOD SCHOOL. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Coarees. 
Certificate privileges. Roo’ with private bath. 
each year spent at Attantic City. i continues with 
out interruption. New 
te $ Catalog and views, 8. 4 
, Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE DA ARLINGTON SEMINARY, sa 
Established 1851. A select school for girls on 60 acre 

estate, 22 miles from "Philadelphia, College preparatory, 

Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and 

Physical Training Courses. Riding, Swimming, and all 

outdoor sports. Catalogue: CurisTine F. Brg, Pres., 
Box 600, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The Mary Lyon School 4, fount", Scho! 


College ‘Town. 
paratory for college. High scholastic standards. Music, 
Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Outdoor 
including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior School. Wild: 
cliff—Graduate School. Write for catalogs. 

Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. Mr. AND Mrs. H. M. Crist. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 

A select school for girls. Convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia. College preparatory and ee courses. 
Two years’ finishing course for acuates, 
work. ew gymnasium and ng poo’ 

Box "Bethlehem Pa. Craupe N. WYANT, Prin. 


4 For Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward ‘s Schoo Philadelphia. College 


preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 

Develops character, mind and 

Dept. Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


Overbrook. Pennsylvania. 

65th Year. Junior College 
Walnut Lane School Junior College 
ates. College Preparatory and Academie School. Music, 
Art, Domestic Secretarial courses. All 


A.B., 
Box E, Ger t Pa. 
Colonial School ! For Girls. Beautiful location in Na- 
tional Capital. High School, College 


Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Complete Domestic 

Science and Secretarial departments, Music, Art and Ex- 

pression. = ordered home and social life. ‘Athletics. 
JESSIE Associate Principal. 


Certificate. Fully 
Piano, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, men. 

Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming soak. 
Costume Design and Home 
Excep unities, 


1640 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Mis: 
1531 Eighteenth Street, N , Washington, D. C. 


Gunston Hall 

A School for Girls—Established, 1892. Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate and Col- 
lege work. Music, Art and Expression. 


(Hrksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Fall term begins October 6th under 
the personai supervision of Mrs. Merrill. 


An estate of 52 acres at Orienta Point, 
on the Sound. 

Seven buildings, athletic oval, etc. 
For Catalogs, address Mrs. Merrill 
MRS. MER ILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Orienta Point, Box C, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A girls’ school in beautiful country near 
New York. 49th year. 5 modern buildings, 
50 acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swim- 
ming pool, etc. College preparatory certifi- 
cates. General and special courses. 

DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President. 


Box 12, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


1853 +Maryland College 


Chevy Chase School and “tonorrom, 


Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, addres 


REDERIC ExnwsT FarRiNnGTon, Ph.D., 
Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C 


Running 
Address 


Private Bath 
$800. 


00. 


Fireproof Buildings. $9 
Catalogue, 


Water $850. Plain Room 
Box 11-C. 
Lutherville, Maryland. 


For Girls. Washington Suburbs, 
NationalParkSeminary of ‘Train: 
ing in 2-year Diploma Course, also strong Preparatory 
Department. Home Economics, Arts and Crafts, Music, 
Painting, Dramatic Art. 85-acre Campus, 

Jas. E. Ament, LL.D., Pi 
Address Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


lect pat- 
‘| Brenau College Conservatory Select pat, 
states; pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. Standard A.B. course; advantages in wor oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 32 buildings, +44 
cluding sorority houses, gymnasium, swimming poo 
Box B, Gainesville, Georgia. Address BreNnav. 


Ashley Hall 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
variety of courses, including prepa- 


ration for entrance to the best women’s colleges. Beau- 
tiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swim- 
ming pool, — advantages in southern climate. 


Catalogue on reque 
Mary VARDRINE McBee, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 


schoo! 
Eastern College—Conservatory(; Gin. 
of high standards, 45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ 
Academy Course. Junior and Senior College Courses. 
Specializing in Music, Art, Physical Education. Hatmaking 
and Secretarial Segre. Outdoor sports. Address 
PresipeNT, Box A, Manassas, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


e and 
Finishing Sc’ 
For girls. Two year courses for High School graduates. 
College Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, es Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. 
Rate $600. ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M. 
206 Coliege Place, Petersburg. Va. 
For Girls and 


Virginia Intermont College Young Women. 
38th year. 25 states. H.S. & Jr. College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic mee, and Business Courses. 
Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. a pool, 
hew dormitory with private baths Rate $50 

H. G. Norrsincer, A.M., Pres., Box 125, “bristol, Va. 


Bristol, Virginia. For Girls. 
Sullins College Hie h School and Junior Col- 
lege Courses. 


Music, Exprestlon, Science, ete. 
New buildings; every room connecting ba wimming 
Pool. Horseback r iding. Mountain “climate. Students from 
40 states. . E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. Box A, 


2 A select school for girls in the Blue 
Fairfax Hall Ridge Mountains. College preparatory. 
1 year graduate work. Music, Art, Home nomics, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial. 2l-acre campus. Modern building. Main 
Catalog. 


line two railroads. 
N NoBLe MaXxwELL, President. 
Box C, Fairfax ‘Rall, Basic, Virginia. 


Mrs. R. Prineipal. 
1918 Florida Ave., W D. 
Young Wom- 


Martha Washington Seminary’ Jos 


Reneeeret estate and combines advantages of city and 

gh School and Collegiate forms. Household 

Secret: — branches. Music, Ex- 

ression and Mode ges. Athletics. Address 
HE SECRETARY, Oakcrest, Washington, 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools anywhere. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for -ninth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the live to the needs of the 
present. Thorough col = preparation. Outdoor sports. 


ress . Hirts, A.B. 
Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


Princeton, N. J. Phone, Princeton 530 | 
\} = = 
| 
SS 1922 
| 
| 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Gints anv Younc Womtw 


RESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHOOL advertising 

like circulation is 
built on excellence. That 
is why we stand back of 
the schools advertising 
in our pages. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young 


Women ROANOKE, VA. 
In the Valley of — —_ for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 
Music, ‘art, Expression. Domestic Science, Catalogue. 
Address Mattie P. Harris, President. 
Murs. GertrvupE Harris BoaTwricHT, Vice-President. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
55th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of 
Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home 

life. College Preparatory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, 

Art, Denemie Science, Business, ete. by 


SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
School of Domestic Arts and Science 


New Term opens Febru 1. Courses in Cookery, 
Menu Planning, Table Service, Sewing, Millinery. Also 
dormitory, and Institutional Management. Excellent 
registration. Address DirEcTor. 

N. Michigan Ave., Chicagg, 


four schools m one 
Prachcal stage training 
The Schods students stockao 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired te 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 

43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


opment and Balance, Psychol D French 

(Yersin Method). Fifteenth ‘jor opens September 

25. Tuition, $500 

EDITH COBURN NOYES, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $485, 
Box 917, Buena Vista, Va. 


school for girls; four 
Gulf-Park College +. years high school and two 
years college. Delightful Gulf Coast climate offers year 
round outdoor life, sea bathing, sailing, hockey, tennis, 
basketball. Beautiful buildings. Fine, large airy rooms 
with private or connecting baths. -_ standards in 
classroom and studio. Catalogue. Box K , Gulfport, Miss. 


Illinois Woman's College 


degrees. Professional training in Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education, 
New gymnasium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. 
For catalog address Woman’s COLLEGE. 

Box E, Jacksonville, Tlinois. 

- For Girls and Young Women, 2 

F rances Shimer School F°*,. College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression. Home momics and Secretarial. 
35 acres. 9 buildings. 70th year. New dormitory this 
fall. Separate buildin ng for KY and 2nd year academic 
students. Term opened Sept. 13th, 1922. Catalog. 

Box 606, Mt. Carroll, Ill. Rev. Wm. P. McKEE, Dean. 


Starrett School for Girls Tairty-ser- 


Academic, college and special courses, co- 

operative with University of Chicago. — for college. 
A Home School in elegant, fireproof building. ated in 

ae of Chicago’s finest residential districts. Enter now. 
Dept. 22, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Lindenwood College 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. Two 
and four year courses with degrees. Special courses. 
Music Department of unexcelled merit. Athletic field, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts. 

Box 322, St. Charles, Mo. J. L. Roemer, Pres. 

“The real Eastern School in the Heart 
Lenox Hall of the Middle West.’’ Suburban loca- 
tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six-acre campus, mag- 
nificently landscaped. Ccllege Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition $1,000. 


Cotales, Address Mrs. M. Lovisp Tuomas, Prin. 
x 1021, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo 


The Anna Head School 


minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, with 
certificate privileges, special and post-graduate courses. 
Music, Art, mestic Science, Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
sports. Address Mary E. Wison, Principal. 

A. Berkeley, California. 


SCHOOLS for BACKWARD CHILDREN 
DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care or 
individual instruction. Ten-acre estate. 
MISS DEVEREUX, Box C, Devon, Pa. 


MISS | WOODS’ SCHOOL 
R EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
mented training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 36 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
LLIE Woops Hare, Principal, 
Box 164, Langhorne, 


The Binghamton Training Schoel 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. Avucust A. Boupr, 
0 Fairview Ave., New York. Supt. 


For children physically and 

The Hedley School “normal who 

require individual instruction and personal attention. 

Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. In- 

dustrial and domestic arts; music. R. He ley. M.D. 
resident physician. Mars. J. Hep Principal. 

Box C, Glenside, Pennsylvania (12 “miles ay Phila). 


TheTraining School at Vineland 


interests of those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Department of 

child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. E. R. Jounsrong, 

Director. Address Emerson Nasu, Superintendent. 
Box 408, Vineland, ‘New Jersey. 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and School 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven buildings—Cottage 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue. 

Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. Dr. Joun P. Srewanrt. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 3y 


National Kindergarten ESEMENTARY 

36th year. Accredited. Second semester begins Jan- 
uary 29, 1923. Two and three-year courses. Dormitories 
on College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of 


52, 2944 Michigan Blyd., Chicago, Ilinois, 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Old Orchard ors 


and Nursery 
Day and Boarding—for normal children and 
babies. Health first. Selected few 


The Anna Morgan Studios a 


Known and recognized by discriminating people for 95 
years. Practical and modern work in Voice Culture, Re 
pertoire, Rehearsal of Plays, Stagecraft, Technique, and 
Theory. Diploma course. Catalog. Miss ANNA Moray 
(Author of ‘‘Art of Speech and Deportment’”’, “Selected 
Readings” and ‘‘My Chicago’), Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, 


F Er. 
The National School 
The oldest chartered school of we in 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course, 
Dormitories. For catalog address D. . SHOEMAKER, Prip, 
4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


toys, a 

and judicious = insure all-round devel t 

Booklet on application Anna G. Noyes, 
Leonia, N. J. Director. 


tional, preparatory school. Bareptionsl” equipment made 

possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 

Special training in business fundamentals, music and 

oratory. W. Principal. 
Box 22, Austinburg, Ohio. 


TILTON In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Special emphasis on preparation for all col- 
Ieges and scientific schools. Courses in Business, Manual 
Training, Music and Home Economics. 10 buildings. 
25 acre athletic field. Lower School. for young boys. 
Endowment permits moderate cost. Grorce L. PLIMPTON, 

32 School St., Tilton, N. H. Prin. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 14 years 

have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary and grammar 

grades, music, daneing ; best of food; medical attention; 

trained nurse. . Lewtas Burt, “‘“GrayLock.”’ 
1120 Constant i. Peekskill, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Co- o- educational 


arate Dormitory Buildings. College 
Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on 
Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 


G.A. WALTON, A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa, 


COLUMBIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


301 West 88th Street at West End Avenue, N. 
Resident and Day. Boys and Girls oe 
Grammar — College Preparatory. For catalog address 

Dr. A. C. CLawson, Principal. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 Franklin H. Sargent, 
The leading ‘institution fer Dramatic and_ Express 
Trainin, in America. Connected with Charles I Trek 
man’s Theatre and Companies. Fall term 
opens October 26th. For information apply to 
SECRETARY, 144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetries te 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, wash 

1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


chael Beese 
Training School for Nurses Hospital, ge 
credited 3-yr. course. Requirements: 4 years’ High School or 
its equivalent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholarship 
maintained in Columbia University, New York City. 
MicHAEL REEsE HOSPITAL, Dept. 101, Chicago, 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago trate Train- 
ing School. 3-year course. Requirements: 
health, age 19-35, good character, high school | diploma oF 
its equivalent. Tet books, uniforms, nae and 
monthly allowance. Separate home for nurses. 
SUPERINTENDENT, Box 14, 2812 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Il 


Preparation for College a 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormi- 
tories. High ideals. Rates $500. Joun W. Longa, Pres. 
Box C, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


of Music. Special ad- 

Ithaca Conservatory vantages for those who 

look forward to Concert or educational work. All instru- 

ments, vocal, dramatic art, ete. Graduates filling highest 

places available in America. Master Courses with world- 
famous artists in all departments. Summer School. 
2 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York. REGISTRAR. 


idual 
year. 


Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers 4 
Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. Technio 
Classes. 2 Dormitories for 
Women. Degrees Conferre Comps, Director. 

1319 Broad St., Philadelphia.” Pennsylvania. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
Leecu Sterner, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


American Conservatory 

Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
37th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address Jonn J. HaTTstTaEpt, Pres., 550 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the city of New York. Conducted only for students 
of real musical ability and serious purposes. Preparatory 
centers in all parts of wget New York. Address 
RANK DaMnoscH, Director. 
120 Claremont Ave., cor. Mend St., New York City. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
Eastman School of Business 


American Business College. Thoro getates in every busl- 

ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Se 

and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 

svecessful men. Openallyear. Enter any week-day. Ca 
Box 655, Poughkeepsie, New York. C. C. Gainms. 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass.” 


Two-year resident courses (College grade); Business Adminis. 
tration; Accounting; Secretarial. A training for y for young mea aad 
women of executive calibre. Graduates 


Send for Special Catalogto S. E. PEARSON, "Rest 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
: lone — young man or 
begins a course bas 
COURSES OF STUDY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (two years). 


Write 58th Year Book, 


Address Secretary, Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia 
| 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


AScHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CornwALL-oN-Hupson For CaTaLoc 
New York WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 


Thorough 
Stamford Military Academy hojoush 
Fr and military training fostering the intellectual, physical 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Ideally located in the Connecticut hills. Summer 
Camp. WALTER D, GERKEN, A.M., Prin. New Canaan, Conn. 


Sufheld A School for Boys 


Hozert G. A.M., Ph.D. 
11 Main St., Suffield, Connecticut. 


ARDEN SCHOOL 


ares boys for leading College ag Schools— 
frat system. Boarding and day s Work and 
play closely supervised. One hour from om N. Y. City. 
Best of associations. Catalog 
_Box C, New Br New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Irving ining School f for Boys 25 miles from New York, 


in 
the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irv- 
ing” country. 86th year. 31 years under present Head- 
master, Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
ment, Prepares for all colleges “and technical schools. 
Athletic fleld. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium 
Box 915, J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. 
New York, Tarrytown-on- -Hudson 
Kyle School for bere 8 to 16. Beautiful location, 
22 miles from New York. 33rd year. 
oe vie er competitive military drill 71st armory, 
Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. 
so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. 


in the Catskills Dr. 
Bor 504, fbvingten- on-Hudson, New York. 


“Your school 
Summer camp 
KYLE. 


horough 
Bordentown Military Institute 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. a oe athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, 

Drawer C5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, New Jersey. 
For the all-around educa- 
P letic sports. 60-acre cam- 
pus. Prepares for college 
for boys 

Rocer W. SWETLAND, 

11- Hightstown, N. J. Headmaster. 
for your boy in a 
school where the men understand boys, and where school 
pares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and aim? Write 
for catalogue 
Cc. M. New Brunswick, N. J. 


for college or business. oe faculty, small classes, in- 
address Cou. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 
tion of manly boys. Ath- 
pate. Moderate rates. Lower 
156th year. Invest 
Rutgers Preparatory School : 
morale favors success. Strong athletics. Refined life. Pre- 
to 
Hays, Registrar. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 

pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 

Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com. 
Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey 


Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum, Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junior 
Schools. Catalog. John C, Carrington, Headmaster, 
West Englewood, N. J. 


Carson Long Institute 

86th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
courses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 
years. Healthful country location. Terms $400. Boys 
taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 

Box A, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
Artuur E. Brown, ter, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743. College peeperstery 
and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Departments. Gymnasium and Swimming pool. he 
door sports. in. age 9 yrs. Address the Rev, 
THAELER, D.D., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce 
and Finance. Preparatory Division and separate Junior 
as for boys from twelve to fifteen. Cou. ime E. 
x 124, Chester, Pennsylvania. ATT. 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys. 


School for Boys Prenares for 


or technical schools. 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big mt for little boys 


Page takes young boys (young as 
six) and starts them on to strong, 
intelligent manhood. A_ school 
Boy Sympathy and boy inspiration. 

Lady teachers up to fifth grade. The 
little fellows have the affectional 
care and attention of exceptional 
House Mothers. Thoroughness 
fundamentals insisted upon. Mili- 
tary training gives orderliness and 
manly No high-school course, 

Send for the new Page catalog. 

OBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 944 
4 Los Angeles Caliornia 
(Presby- 


Greenbrier Military School terian.) 
Modern school with-expert instructors. 2300 ft. elevation, 
on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte. $125,- 
000 on new wet and improvements this year. Gym- 
nasium, Terms $50 Catalog. Address Coun, 3 
Moorr, A.M., prin” “Box 15, Lewisburg, West Va. 


Every boy recites in small classes—enjoys athletics and 
water sports—sleeps on screenéd porches, We say, 
“Send us the boy and we will return you the man.” 
GuLF Coast MILITARY ACADEMY. 
R3, Gulfport, Miss 


MARION INSTITUTE Students from 46 


states. Equipment valued at half a million dollars. Its 
picturesque and healthful location, its traditions and 
associations admirably fit it as the training p'ace éor 
youth. For catalog and booklets, Cot. W. 
MurFex, President, Box H, Marion, 


Porter Military Academy = Tr 
national school. Boys from 15 wee and 5 5 forelegs coun- 
tries. Officers detailed from ° S. Army. R. 0. T. C. 
ond Units. “or college or $70,- 
n improvements recently. Cata v. W, 
MITCHELL, D.D., Box F, Charleston, Cc. 


Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep. School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, bags Henderson- 
ville, N.C. address Cot. J. C. Woopwarp, 
College Park, 


A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
of Atlanta. lue Ridge foothills. Persona super- 
Cc Wor! R.0.T.C. unit. 


Individual instruction; all athletics. For catalog address 


80 years young. 


Established 


Individual at- 

ILS tention, Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium, Well- | attention through Preceptorial System. All ind oor and 
known School crew. Enrollment 125. Summer session outdoor sports under competent 
tal Write for catalog. THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS. with swimming pool. Address Dr. A . Witson, Jr., 
te Bor 102, Ithaca, N. Y. Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. President. 
stetries 

N’ HO H College Prepara- 
FIMANLIUS SAINT SCHOOL | Perkiomen School for Boys Busi- 


é. Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse. Elaborate equip- 
ment. 19 buildings. 120 acres. Well-ordered athletics. 


ness. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. De- 
velopment of Character and Training for Service our aim. 


 Businesscourse, AlsoJunior School for boys 10to14. For34 | Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
al... Ae Years under present management. od catalog, address Catalog. Oscar S. Krieset, D.D. 
School or Gen, WiLtiAM VeRBECK, Pres., Box 111, MaNuivs, N.Y. Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 

and Proparatecy School 


wt l IT A Boarding School for 
ly KOH younger boys, emphasiz- 
: ing character building, 
toundscholarship,physicaldevelopment. 1Sthyear. 
OnPost Road, 22 miles fromN.Y.City. Address H. J. 


Swarthmore for Boys 
Prepares for college or lite’ 's work. Inculecates ‘“‘man- 
making” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 


modern buildings. Junior Depart- 


‘Train- ment for boys 10 to 14 for catalog. 
ents: good Kugel, Prin. Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York W. P. ToMLINsoN, M.A., Box 4, Suesthanere, Pa. 
liploma or 
vance and 
t.John’s School 
icago, Tl National Boarding School for Boys. Rate $1,000. 


Dasining-on-Hudeo 


Boys for ‘College and" Business. 
raining. Athletics. 


Small classes. 
Separate school for boys 
AppiIson Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


Mount Pleasant Schoole 


@ hundred years a refined school home for 
all Practical milite training with 
Work. College and preparation. Physical 
sports, : CHaRLEs Freperiok Brovsie. 

0. Bor 513, the-Hudson, New York. 


Wequemay School 

mary to High 
Perscnal for “every” boy, 
PRINCIPAL, Box C or Kingston, N. tau 


number. 
woodland along 
Address 


courses. 


Murray Peasopy Brusu, Ph.D., Director. 
Port Deposit, Maryland. 


ah College Preparatory and 
Blackstone Military Academy home school for beys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commercial 
New fire-proof Administration Building. 
racks and complete Gymnasium ready by Fall. 
$525.00. For catalogue address Cou. Licon, Pres- 


ident, Box A, Blackstone, Va. 

HH Prepares for universities 
Fishburne Military School ond business life. R. O. T. 
Cc. under U. S. War Department. 43d year. Diploma 
admits to all colleges. Rates $600. Spring encampment 
near famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. 

Mas. Morgan H. Hupeins, Prin. 
Box 401, Waynesboro, Va. 


(Military) | Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School ivparation for college, 
or Business, with certificate privileges. 


The Massanutten Academy wooa va. 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beau- 


y. ne 8 arate 
Lower School, Catalog. Address 


iver oe of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful loca- | tiful Shenandoah Valley. 00 miles from Washington. 
te 01 Mohegan Lake. Physical training and Athletics un- | Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. Mod- 
essional direction. A. E. Linper, A. M., Principal. | ern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
5 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., ‘New York. Address Howarp J. Bencnorr, A.M., Ueadmast 
A Real Boy’s School, near Dela- 
lair Academy DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In famous Piedmont region. Presbyterian control, not 
sectarian. New management. College preparatory, classi- 
cal and scientific courses. Military system develops erect 
carriage, alertness, promptitude. Low rates. Address 

Box C, Danville, Virginia. SUPERINTENDENT. 


For 80 sel A 
Freehold Military School 
‘ough of the Military training to inculcate 
Promptness, orderliness and Study 
carefully supervised. Y., 42 = Phila., 
“ate. “The school with the personal t 
— 114, Freehold, N. J. Masor CHARLES Duncan. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


the Randolph-Macon System. (In the Valley of Virginia.) 
$200,000 Bauipment Prepares for College or eee 
Schools. Military Training. Gymnasium and Athletics. 
31st session opened September 19th. 
Box 404, Front Royal, Va. Cuas. L. Meuton, A.M., Prin. 


Box C, Gainesville, Georgia. 
with a Winter 


Kentucky Military Institute 3, ints 
Nationally known for high scholarship and clean ath- 
letics. Certificate admits to leading Universities. Special 
Business Course for boys entering Commercial life. Send 
for catalogue. 
Box 103, Lyndon, Ky. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 
High scholarship. Scientific, Classical and Commercial 
Courses. Manly boys. Clean Athletics. Best equipped 
private school in the South. Handsomely La 
Catalogue. ‘ot. C. M. Martuis, Presiden 
Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Box 


Tennessee Military Institute ,.. 

You owe it to society, yourself, and yo oy to choose 
with utmost care the school which will } help mould him. 
Tennessee Military Institute is ‘‘The South’s Best Known 
Military School.’”” Our catalog will help you to choose 
wisely. Write. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
tifieates admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. Hensuaw, 


Superintendent. 
Box 44, College Hill, Ohio. (near Cincinnati. ) 

Miami Military Institute year. Junior Col- 
lege and Preparatory Courses. Lower School. Summer 
Camp—July and August. 

Orvon Grarr Brown, President. 
Box 66, Germantown, Ohio. 


Lake Forest—Non-Military 
Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Prepares for any. aor Beautiful location on 
Lake Michigan—one hour north of Chicago. Modern 
Buildings —all athletics—annual charge $950. 00. 
Wayne RicuarpDs, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Il). 


Western Military Academy where 


scholastic  attain- 
ment is the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for college, 
technical schools or business. Supervised aeons. Capac. 
ity taxed annually. Catalog on 
ATON, 


OL. G. 8 
Box 22, Alton, Illinois, Mags. R. rm "JACKSON, Prin. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. H.D.Abells, Supt., 
Box 100, Morgan Park, Hl. Character building. 
Vocational guidance. Hhiek scholastic standards. 
Individual attention. 


Montclair Academy Gives boys a careful, 


colleges, scientific schools and business. 
proper attainments in life, 
York. 4 ath] Head New 
acVicaR, Headmaster. 
1 Walden Place, Montelafr, New Jersey. 


Staunton Military Academy 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years, old Be ae for 
= ming, ool, and “4 
nasium, swim pool an gy 0,000 
plant. Charges $600. H. Russet, B.S., Pres, 
Box C, Staunton (Kable Station), = 


Read here the messages of America's progressive 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 

A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs, 
Prepares for best colleges, or business. All athletics. 
Military grill. 56th year. Vacancies for boys of 14-15 
years. 


Box C, Faribault, Minnesota. 
schools. 
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8 SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Eminently fitted for training American boys: Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
ell-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region., 
‘atalogue, Box 
Wisconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL *sz;°¢ 
1844 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 
athletic, military and general activities that reach every 
An Honor System that builds character. Eighth 
grade and high school. ag catalogue address, 
712 Third St., Boonvi Mo. 


Wentworth Military Academy Preparatory 


boys. Accredited by comenes. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, 3 athletic fields. Barrack rate 
lower school for younger Soys. Catalogs. 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
181 Washi Ave., 4 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


BurTON, 
Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, address 
CoLonEL Jas. WiLtson. Superintendent. 
Box E, Roswell, New Mexico. 


Rugby. 


William Warren School Fer Boys, In Senta 
a for college or business. 50% enter Yale, Harvard, 
Open-air class rooms. porches. Ai 
Military instruction. 
Box W-2, Menlo Park, California. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


pecial School Exclusivel 
Primary and Grammar Schoo Boye door evi 


year. Bicycle club. 
PALO 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni- 
versity of California’s highest scholastic rating. Chris- 
tian influences. d and water sports all year. Sum- 
mer session, July 1-September 1. Catalog. Address 
President. Box C, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Calif. 


ion for college or business. 

Grammar high grades. Attractive buildings, 
modern equipment, 15 acre campus. Athletics. One hour 
from San Francisco.. Catalogues. GRENVILLB C. EMERY, 
Palo Alto, California. Head 


SUMMER CAMPS 
Teela-Wooket Camps for Girls 


bury, Vt. og Junior and Senior Camps. Outdoor 

sports. for horseback riding. All comforts and 

precautions for health. —— councillors. Catalog. 
& Mrs. C. A. Roys. 


10 Bowdoin S&t., Cambridge, Mass. 


ULVER SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 
Lake Maxinkuckee 


‘or catalog, address Adjutant 
ulver, In a 
pARGENT CAMPS 
Peterbo: 


N. H. 
The ‘Athletic Camps for wuts, 


Junior Camp, ages 
Sargent Camp Club, ages 20 and ov 
Address Secretary, 8 Everett St., "Cambridge, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


You can depend on the schools 
advertised in 
COSMOPOLITAN 


We have no branch schools nor 
affiliated schools. 


Study CHIROPRACTIC 
Chiropractic Fountain Head 
and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. 


study and clinical work. Three-year course. A diploma and degree of 
Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. 
THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 


800-1100 BRADY S7. Davenport, /a. 


Practical 


A school of high ideals, 
. Write for further information, 


Chicago Medical School 


Accredited Day and Evening Courses lead- 
ing to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery. Study Medicine at night. 
Opportunity to work way through School, 
make up pre-medical credits. For catalog 
address President, 
3834 Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


E ARE not going 

to tell you yet 
how many inquiries for 
schools have come to us 
this year. The whole 
thing has grown so per- 
sonal that inquirers bring 
their problems to us 
somewhat as people go 
to ministers and doctors 
and true friends. We 
want to serve. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIO 
PHOTOG 4 


EARNING $35 TO si25 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated 
(free) on choosing a vocation, anj 
the exceptional opportunities 
tography offers. 

MOTION PICTURE—- COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ practical course. Modern 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. ©; 
write for Catalog No. 


N. Y. IN 


is of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
630 S. Wabash Ave. 


141 W. 36th St. 505 State St, 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Ea to $125 k. Taught tual 
write Dept, 


New York Buffalo 
136 W. 52d St. 15th & Walnut Sts. 1226 Main St. 15 Fenn, 


TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance er- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Compatt 
courses made up of essentials only. Ezpenses low. For 
catalog address 20 ‘‘C’’ Street, Angola, Ind. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


largest 
institutions of leam- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction 
Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address Vat- 
PARAISO 
Dept. 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 


Condensed Course. Complete in 


BLISS 


ELECTRICAL) 
SCHOOL Ave., Washington, D.C 


INSTITUTE 
he rvice ool’ 

A fully equipped school with 2 year courses in Electri- 
cal Engineering, ing, Accounting and 
Business Administration. ib weeks’ course in Automotive 
Mechanics. Day and night classes. Address THe Duax. 

133 N. 4th Street, Reading, Pa. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 


Comprehensive 4-year course can be completed in three, 
In world’s greatest copper —— Great op- 
portunities for geological] study. 

256 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLLEGE OF 


Established 1893. Photography and to 
ing ig complete in six months. Salaries of poe Mrd 
ing expense low 
AND A. FLACK, Pres., Box 5112, smal 


SCHOOLS of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stam- 

mering and Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and 

Cure.’® It tells how I cured myself after 
stammering 20 years. B. N. BOGUE, 2478 
Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis. 


Do You Stammer? 


Sane Methods based on many successful 
years’ experience and scientific research, for 
the correction of all Speech Defects employed 
in the Speech Clinics at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music under the direction of 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, 
once a confirmed stammerer) 
Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City. Lecturer, Post-graduate Medical 
Hospital, New York City. Normal Courses for Teachers of 
Speech Improvement. Dormitories and complete equipment. 
Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
402 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women, 32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, 
two and three years. Present conditions have created great 
demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 
and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to Tum Secretary. 


American College of Physical Education 
Two-year course. Equips for positions in schools, gym- 
nasiums, etc. Free graduate placing bureau. Gymnasium. 
Fall term opened Sept. 14th. ei 
ddress Dept. C11, 
4622 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Is your school problem one of location, ex- 
se, special course or p' ? 
tever it may be we can help you, 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL °E,CEX#ISN 


For Women. Established 1903. New mid-year term 
starts February 1-1923. Apply now. Strong Faculty 
of experienced teachers and splendid dormitories for out- 


OF PHYSICAL 


The Philadelphia School of Design fo 


All_branches of Design, Illustration Arts. 
Day, Evening and Saturday classes. 78th Catalog. 
Box C, Broad and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


Four-year course. Connected with Philadelphia a4 
opathic Hospital. Up-to-date laboratories. Unexte Spt 
facilities for clinical Fall opened 
12, 1922. Catalog. Addres gE Re 
Box C, Spring Garden at 19th St., "Philadelphia, 


New York School of Applied Desigs 


For Women, 31st year. Textile Designing, Poster sod 
Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior 
Illustration, Historie Ornament. | Preparatory 

Positions and Orders filled. 
160 Avenue, New York City. 


Sas in the 


END FOR BIG FREE CA CATALOG 


Coyne Engineering School—De pt. 500 


of-town students. 2 Normal Course. Address Dept. 23. 
5026 ‘Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, “Titinois. 1300-1310 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Hlinols 
The Sargent School the 
If in our columns you do not find 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Booklet want, feel entirely free t 


D. A. SaRcEnt. 
L. W. Sarcent. 


on request. 


38, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


write to us for further informa 
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YOU Any 
Embarrassing 


The man in this picture has reason to 
be ill at ease. He has attended an in- 
formal dinner in conventional fuli dress. 
The Book of Etiquette would have told 
him how to interpret the word “informal’’ 
on’ the invitation—and would have 
revealed to him important things to 
know regarding an informal social func- 
tion. The Book of Etiquette tells you 
what to wear on all occasions. 


She has just signed her name in the 
hotel register, and glanced at the names 
above. She sees, in these other-signatures, 
that she has made a mistake—that she 
has registered incorrectly. Mistakes such 
as these can often be very embarrassing 
indeed. The Book of Etiquette prevents 
them, as it covers the whole subject 
of hotel etiquette completely and au- 
thoritatively. 


‘Every one knows that table manners 
are an index to breeding. The man in 
this picture has taken olives with a fork, 
and has just realized his error, as the 
others have taken them with their fingers. 
Too bad he didn’t refer to his Book of 
Etiquette! It tells all about table manners 
—how to eat corn on the cob, lettuce, 
asparagus, frozen pudding. 


The Book of Etiquette Sent for FREE Examination 


If you do not already own the famous two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette, send for a set at once that you may examine 
it at our expense. Don’t be without it another week. 
Many little problems that may be puzzlin 

t thing to do, say, write and wear on all occasions. 

It costs you nothing to examine the Book of Etiquette. 
ae not obligated to keep the set if you are not delighted with it. 
judge—just mail the coupon and let us send you the 
of Etiquette for free examination, But do it NOW! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 6211, Garden City, N. Y. 


It solves 
you, tells‘ you the 


These 


SS \ Z 
His friend has just introduced him to 
the young woman. Instead of waiting 
for her to offer her hand and make the 
acknowledgment, he has extended his 
hand first and mumbled confusedly some- 
thing about being ‘‘Glad to meet you.” 
By telling you how to make and acknowl- 
ge introductions, the Book of Etiquette 
— a great many embarrassing 
lunders. 


Without realizing his mistake, the 
man in this picture has followed tue head 
waiter, preceding the young woman. It 
is the wrong order of precedence, and he 
discovers it to his embarrassment only 
when he notices the entrance of another 
couple. The Book of Etiquette tells 
you about the mistakes that might be 
made, when entering the theatre, the 
street car, the drawing room. And it tells 
you how to avoid these humiliating 

lunders. 


know how to dance. Instead of doing 
what he should, under the circum- 
stances, he is making himself conspicuous 
by standing alone while the others dance. 
The Book of Etiquette would have told 
him how to avoid this embarrassment— 
and would have told him also the com- 
ee etiquette of the dance and of 
g. It isa most fascinating chapter. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 6211, Garden City, N. Y. 


l accept your free examination offer. You may send me the two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette free for 5 days. During that time I will examine the books, read some 
I of the chapters, examine the illustrations. I understand that all phases of etiquette 

are covered—wedding etiquette; the soe of dress, of sj h, of manners; ice, 
I party, tea etiquette, etc. Within the 5 day free period I will either return the bocks 

or keep them as my own and send io only $3.50 in full payment. I need not keep 
the set unless I am delighted with it. 


O Check in this if want these books with the beautiful full-leather 
] binding at $8.00, 
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sworth Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


- Portraying in precious metals the Wadsworth 

ideals Of. symmetry, grace and permanence 
#HEN you choosea watch _are the work of artists and master work- 
4) movement in-a Wads- .-men who have fashioned cases for the 
HS) YP worth Case you are giv leading watch movements for more than 
ing that movement not thirty years. Many of the most popular 
onlya dressof distinction designs with which you are acquainted 


but the finest protection it can have. are Wadsworth creations. 


The perfect workmanship in Wads- THe WapswortH Watcu Case ComPANY 
Dayton, Ky.,suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


worth Cases and their exquisite beauty Cane for the leading ‘ 
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J C W By DAMON RUNYON 


here's a story in that paper 
} just tossed upon the floor 

hat speaks of prejudice against the Jews. 
There's a photo on the table 
That's a memory of the war, 

nd a man who never figured in the news. 
here's a cross upon his breast— 

hat's the D. S. C., 

he Croix de Guerre, the Militaire, 

hese, too. 

nd there's a heart beneath the medals 

hat beats loyal, brave and true— 


hat's Dreben, 


He is short, and fat, and funny, 

nd the nose upon his face 

about the size of Bugler Dugan's horn. 
but the grin that plays behind it 

5 wide, and soft, and sunny, 
ind he wore it from the day that he was born. 
There's a cross upon his chest— 

hat's the D. S. C., 
The Croix de Guerre, the Militaire, 

on Dieu! 

e'sa He-Man out of Texas, 

nd he's All-Man through and through— 
hat's Dreben, 


ow whenever I read articles 
That breathe of racial hate, 
Dr hear arguments that hold his kind to scorn, 
always see that photo 
With the cap upon the pate 
nd the nose the size of Bugler Dugan's horn. 
see upon his breast 
he D. S.C. 
he Croix de Guerre, the Militaire— 
hese, too. 
nd I think, Thank God Almighty 
We will always have a few 
ike Dreben, 
Jew! 


ga DREBEN, Russian by birth, enlisted in the Fourteenth Regular Infantry in his teens. Followed 

Service in the Philippines and Chita, and, as a soldier of fortune, in Nicaragua and Mexico; then scout- 

ing for Pershing in Mexico, and the Great War. Dreben went over as a top sergeant in the Thirty-sixth 

Division, For leading a desperate raid against a machine gun position he received the American Distinguished 

A ice Cross, the Croix de Guerre with Palm, and the Medaille Militaire, highest French award to an enlisted 
man, Sam Dreben, patriot, soldier and gentleman, is known throughout the Army as “The Fighting Jew.” 


COPYRIGHT 1922, FY INTERNATIONAL COMPANY JTAN ) 
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GEORGE ADE 


Illustration 


N THE dulland empty days of not so 
long ago, before the outlying settle- 
ments were warmed up by electrical 
currents and throbbing motors, a good, 
first-class public funeral was a sort of 
welcome relief from the deadly sameness 
of the drifting weeks. 


It provided a gloomy but spectacular 
setting for various theatrical renditions. 
The corpse was supposed to be the 
center of interest but very often some- 
one else, sensing the dramatic possibil- 
ities of the situation, stole the show. 


Usually it was the preacher. Some- 
times a relative of the deceased, hitherto 
unsuspected of harboring such deep 
and copious well-springs of emotion, 
would cut loose and dominate the per- 
formance. Not overlooking the under- 
taker, or that local gloom who com- 
manded the pallbearers and showed the 
hearse where to back in. 


by Ray Rohn 


Grief came as an occasional luxury), 
and those who shared in it were not ty 
be blamed for making the most of thei/: 
infrequent -opportunities. 
neighbors who had not been on good 
terms with the recent one were per, 
mitted, under the rules, to become fairly 


demonstrative. 


If there was much 
weeping at the church 
and a long line of rigs 
to the cemetery, all of 
the kin were com- 
forted inwardly, even 
during the most heart- 
rending portion of the 
exercises, by the 
knowledge that the 


obsequies had turned © 


out tobea popular hit. 


All of these recent 


city fads and innova- 
tions, intended to 
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Arent What 


minimize the agonizing circumstances, 
have no appeal to those bleeding hearts 
who formed their funeral habits under 
the old conditions. They wantthe whole 
ritual of sorrow, from the slow tolling 
of the bell to the hollow sound when 
the clods are thrown on the box. 


Certain ministers 
who could work the 
tremolo and who en- 
joyed the reputation of 
knowing how to move 
any assemblage to 
lamentation, had first 
callon important 
funerals. 


_ They specialized on 
death chamber details. 
The louder the hyster- 
ical wailing, the more 
conscientiously they 
worked. 


They 


copious well-springs of emotion, would cut loose and dominate the performance. 


Be 


It was all well meant. Whena good 
soul took its flight, the social standing 
and local importance of the departed 
seemed to call for a large stage setting 
and a good deal of public breast beating 
and lachrymal gymnastics. 


The choir, remembered from boy- 
hood, had one favorite that never failed 
to convulse the mourners. It began: 


We are going down the salley, 
The deep, dark valley; 
We'll see your loving faces nevermore. 


The tempo was slow. There was a 
moaning organ accompaniment. It was 
sure fire. It would have thrown a pall 
of blue melancholy over an Elks picnic. . 


Nowadays a funeral is made almost 
cheerful by flowers, operatic music and 
motorcars. The minister plays safe and 
talks about St. Paul. Grief isn’t what 
it used to be. It hasn’t the consistency 
and the specific gravity. 
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leavin 


N THE North they call them Devil’s darning needles. But 
in the South they are snake doctors, and for a reason. 
These harmless and decorative dragon flies with their slim, 
arrow-like bodies, their quick darting flight and their filmy 

wings, as though the arrows had been flecked with bits of drawn 
lace, are clothed, down there, with a curious fetish. When a 
cotton-mouth is sick—and if his feelings match his disposition 
he must be sick most of the time—the snake doctor comes hur- 
rying to him with the medication for what ails him. Perhaps 
seventy-five or a hundred years ago some slave newly in from 
Africa saw a cotton-mouth moccasin sunning its flat, heart-shaped 
head on top of the yellow creek water, and along the creek came 
flashing one of these swift creatures seeking a perch upon which 
to leave its eggs, and the black man saw it suddenly check and 
hover and stand at poise in the air an inch above the snake’s 
still head, and from that figured this strange bug was a voodoo 
bug, ministering to the ailing reptile. In such a matter any 
man’s theory is as good as the next one’s. The provable thing 
is that a good many of the whites and more than a good many of 
the negroes believe in the fable for a fact; and nearly all of 
them, regardless of color, know the libeled insect as snake doctor. 

Now, one of the men I have intent to write about here was 
known as Snake Doctor, too; and for this, also, there were 
reasons. To begin with, he was very long and thin, a mere rack 
of bones held together under the casing of a taut yellow skin; and 
he had popped, staring eyes, and was amazingly fast in his bodily 
movements. See him slipping through the willows, so furtive 
and quick and diffident, with his inadequately small head, his 
Gepost shoulders, his erratic side-steppings this way or that, and 


inevitably you were reminded thereby of his namesake. To 
top the analogy, he lived right among the moccasins, taking no 
harm from them and having no fear of them, seemingly. 

Along Cashier Creek, where they throve in a wicked abundance, 
was his regular ranging ground. His cabin stood in the bottoms 
near a place notorious for its snakes. They were his friends, so 
to speak. He caught them and with his bare hands he handled 
them as a butcher might handle links of sausage. He sold them, 
once in a while, to naturalists or showmen or zoological collectors; 
there was a taxidermist in Memphis who was an occasional cus- 
tomer of his. In the season he rendered down their soft fats and 
drew it off in bottles and retailed it; snake oil being held a sov- 
ereign remedy for rheumatism. 

By such traffickings he was locally reputed to have made large 
sums of money. But he rarely spent any of this money; so he 
went by the name of miser, also. Well, in a way of speaking, he 
was a miser; zealously he coveted what he got and kept it hidden 
away in the chinking of his log shack. But he was nowhere near 
so well-off as the community gave him credit for being. 
snake business is a confined and an uncertain business and re 
stricted, moreover, to its special markets. A dealer’s stock in 
trade may be plentiful, as in this case, but his patrons must be 
sought. To be exact, Snake Doctor had ninety-seven dollars 
in his cache. 

But swearing to the truth of this on a stack of Bibles a mile 
high wouldn’t have made the people in the Cashier Creek country 
have it so. Popular opinion insisted on multiplying his means 
and then adding naughts. Nor could you, by any argument, 
have won over his neighbors, white or black, to a fair estimate 
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Japhet Morner be- 
lieved in ghosts—and 
there stood Snake 
Doctor in his doorway. 


Illustrations by 


in 


Snake 


. To 
ing no of the man’s real self, which was that here merely was a poor, 
‘shy, lonely eccentric touched in the head by hot suns and perhaps 
lance, by spells of recurrent swamp fevers. 
ttoms They had contempt for him but mixed in with the contempt 
ds, so was fear. To them he was to be shunned as one having commerce 
ndled on familiar footing with the most loathly and the most hated of 
them, all the creatures that crawl. There was a solitary exception to 
ctors; the current rule of prejudice; a single individual among them 
1 cus- who had a human compassion for him and a measure of under- 
s and standing and right appraisal of him. This individual, curiously 
a SOV- enough, was a woman. She was a minority of one. We’ll come 
toher presently. The rest had forgotten his proper name or else 
large had never heard it. By their majority voice he was Ole Snake 
so he Doctor. They knew he was familiar with the ways of the cotton- 
ng, he mouth; they half believed he spoke its language. 
idden this particular region ordinary folks believed many things 
2 near at weren’t so. Superstition, sprouting out of ignorance, had 
The twisted honest nature into a myriad of perverted and detractive 
ad re- s. The innocent little blue-streaked lizard was a “scor- 
ck in Pele and its sting killed. A porous white stone found in the 
ist be eilies of rutting deer was the only known cure for a mad dog’s 


ollars bite; clap it on the wound and it clung fast like a leech and 
the poison out. You never saw many jay-birds in the 


, mile Woods between dinner time and dusk on a Friday because then 
untry dearly all the jay-birds had gone below to tell the news of a 
neans lous world to their master, the Devil. You rarely could hit 
ment, ‘rain crow with a rifle bullet because this slim, brown, nervous 
imate 


enjoyed the special protection of old Nick. If a snapping- 
lutle closed his jaws down on your flesh he wouldn’t let go 
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till it thundered. A breath of warm air blowing across your path 
on a cool night in the woods meant a “witch-hag” had passed 
that way. 

Or take snakes: The Prophet of Old put the curse on them 
forever after when in his story of the Garden he typified evil as 
a serpent; mankind has been enlarging the slander ever since. 
Moreover, in these parts, Caucasian ingenuity as regards snakes 
and their ways had overlaid a deep embroidery of ill repute upon 
an already rich background of African folklore. There was the 
hoop snake, which is mischievous and very deadly, and wears 
a deadly horn in its head, and there was the joint snake, which 
is a freak; both fabulous but both accepted as verities. All 
well meaning snakes lay under the scandalous ban. Milk snakes, 
garter snakes, chicken snakes, puff snakes, blue racers and coach- 
whips were to be destroyed on sight; for their licking, forked 
tongues were “stingers” and dripped venom. If bitten by any 
snake your hope was first to drink all the raw whisky you could 
get hold of. Or if, within ten minutes after being bitten, you 
clamped upon the wound the still quivering halves of a young 
chicken which, while alive, had been split open with a hatchet 
or a knife, there yet was a chance for you. Lacking either of 
these cures or both of them, you must expire in torment. The 
bitten part would swell enormously; the poison, spreading and 
magnifying in your blood, would rack you with hideous pains; 
then swiftly it would reach your heart and you were gone. 

Every sort of snake was tricky and guileful but the moccasin 
of the low grounds the most so of all. Kill a moccasin and spare 


its mate, and the mate would track you for miles, set on vengeance. 
It was the habit of the moccasin when meat was one to lie 
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16 Snake Doctor 


beneath the yonkerpads—pond lilies, a Northerner would call 
them—with its head shoved up among the broad green leaves 
and-its-mouth stretched wide and gaping, a living lure for such 
luckless birds and bees as mistook the snare of the parted jaws 
with their white linings for a half opened lily bud. 

It was in accord with a quite natural law that the moccasin 
should be singled out for these special calumnies. Of the four 
venomous snakes of Temperate North America he is the least 


creek: mud and of stile: créek.-slimé* mingle in his scrofulous 
mottlings. There is leprosy*ifi the pale foxings of'his lips, and 
dropsy in’his bloat amidships. Only in the eyes of the taxider- 
mist’ does he redeem himself for these ‘manifold shortcomings. 
Being without bright tints to fade in the mounting, his stuffed 
skin needs no special varnishing to make it seem authentic. It 
is a poor compliment, perhaps, but his only one: On all‘other 
counts and for all other qualities he is copiously defamed and 
folks“generally are prone to believe the worst of him. 

Japhet Morner did, for one. For him, swamp water a-thrive 
with- typhoid germs, or rancid corn pones in which the active 
seeds-of pellagra: lived, or mosquitoes carrying malaria and 
chantérée in‘their- bills, conveyed no sense of peril. The mosqui- 
toes were to be endured, the water was*to be drunk. And bilious- 
nessiwas the common lot of man, anyway. At least, in this neck 
of the woods it was: But snakes, now, were different; any snake 
and‘all snakes whatsoever. He accepted for truth all the hard 
things that might be said snake. Certain other things he 
likewise believed, namely, that first, his nearest neighbor, Snake 
Doctor, held unwholesome communion with the cotton-mouths; 
that-second, Snake Doctor had a treasure in money hid away 
in his shack—on this point he was very sure; and that third, the 
same Snake Doctor was entirely too fond of his, Japhet’s, wife, 
Kizzie Morner, and-she of- him. 

So it would-appear he hhad a triplet of reasons for holding the 
other in disfaveor+envy of him for his stored wealth, a gnawing 
suspicion from:seeing’in-him a potential philanderer, and finally, 
that emotion of fearsome distrust bred out of stupidity and 
credulity which his kind were likely to have for any fellow man 
fashioned in different likeness from the run of them. That the 
shambling, soft brained Snake Dcctor was as sexless as a dirt 
clod would have been apparent to any straight seeing observer; 
and it shouldhave been as plainly visible even to this husband 
of hers that Kizzie Morner was a good woman and an honest one. 
But the jaundiced eye sees everything.as yellow, and yellow is 
the color for jealousy, too, and it suited Japhet Morner’s mood 
to brew jealousy in his mind. Brewing it steadily there was 
strengthening his will for the putting through of a private project 
which for a long time he had been conning over in his thoughts. 
The issue came to a head on a certain day. 

It was a day in that dreary season of the year when the birds 
have quit singing in the daytime and the locusts have started. 
Summer had sagged as though from the sheer exhaustion of its 
own wasted fervor. The lowland woods had lost that poisonous 
green oy amas which came to them in early April and_lasted 
until the August hot spell set in. Even the weeds, which in the 
bottoms grew rank and high and close-set, almost, as canes in 
a canebrake, were wilted and weary looking. The sun had come 
up that morning behind clouds. ' In the aniddile ‘of the forenoon 


the clouds still banked together to hide the heavéns, but.the. heat: 
seemed intensified-and pressed the_unstirring ait close down to 


the burnt earth. .As Japhet Morner came out of the timber into 
the famished ing -behind_his house thé sweat dripped from 
him and he panted in. the’ close, still humidity. His two dogs 
trailed him, their tongues lofling. One of them brushed against 
his leg. He hauled off and fetched the deg a sound kick in the 
ribs. He was not in a happy humor. 

At sun-up, after a breakfast of cold scraps left from the night 
before, he had gone down to Cashier Creek to get a bait of sunfish. 
If he were lucky he might catch a catfish for his string. He had 
no luck, though. The creek was mn; it was lower than 
he ever remembered seeing it. The drought had sucked up its 
strength. At the shallows it was no more than a thin sluggish 

eep twigs an ves moving on the unrippled coffee 
colored surface. 

Japhet fished and fished and was rewarded with no nibbles 


whatsoever; seemingly, even the littlest fishes were too languid to 
bite at the worms he dangled for them in likely spots. He came 
downstream to the Big Hole, se called, where, an eighth of q 
mile up from: Snake Doctor’s shanty, the creek widened to thrice 
its usual-breadth. Here a tight wedge of'driftwood blocked the 
waters. Each successive freshet added flotsam to the rude dam— 
lost cross-ties, uprooted trees, corn stalks, chips, dead weeds 
sticks. Ordinarily this lesser riffle would cover the pool so thickly 
that, with the top dressing of cream colored foam, there was 
created the simulation of a solid footing; a stranger might have 
been pardoned for believing he could walk across and keep dry. 
shod. But now all here was clear of gently eddying débris. The 
consumed stream, instead of slapping against the spanning drift- 
age, ran under it with an oozy, guzzling sound. Directly in the 
middle there was a busy little whirlpool, funneling downward, 

On one of the lowermost of the bared logs a cotton-mouth 
was twisted up, taking his ease in the congenial fever warmth. 
He was a big fat one—fully two feet long and as thick through his 
girth as a boy’s arm. From the bank edge above, Japhet saw 
him ‘and looked about for something to throw at him. In a 
section where gravel is rare and all rock formations are buried a 
hundred feet down under the silt, the verb “to stone” is neither 
used nor known. Your weapon invariably is a “chunk” and 
with it—a hard clod or a lump of wood or whatever it is—you 
“chunk” away at your target:. The man found a sizable missile, 
a heavy, half rotted sycamore bough, and he snapped it off to 
suitable length and flung it, twirling, at the motionless mark. 
His aim was good. The stricken snake flapped out of coil and 
dragged its broken loops from sight into an interlacing of naked 
limbs on the farther side of its log. The stick bounced hard and 
splashed in the pool. Japhet saw how then it swirled around and 
around and then, briskly, was sucked beneath the jam. With 
a quickened curiosity he moved downstream a rod or two and 
waited. Although the jam was now, so to speak, a suspension 
bridge, and in places stood inches clear of the water, the stick 
did not emerge into view below it. No drift showed there either; 
the creek for a space flowed clear of rubbish. Evidently, objects 
caught in that small whirlpool above were carried in and untler 
to lodge and be held fast by some submerged trapwork of soaked 


and sunken limbs. Probably they would stay there for months, — 


perhaps stay there always. Turning the matter of the phenom- 
enon over in his mind, he flung away his bait can, spun his fishing 
cane so that the line wrapped around it, and made off through 
the woods for his home, nearly a mile away. The two dogs 
racked along at his heels. Coming out of the woods one of them 
made the mistake of nudging him. 

Having disciplined the scrooging dog with his boot toe he 
slouched out into the six acre “dead’nin’.” His puny patch of 
corn, for lack of the hoe, was smothering in weeds. In bare spots 
where the thin soil was washed so close down to the underlying 
clay-pan that here not even weeds would sprout, the crawfish 
had pushed up their conical watchtowers of dried mud. Tall 
ash boles, girdled and dead, threw foreshortened shadows across 
the clearing—shadows such as gallows trees might cast. His 
house, of two rooms and built of unpainted up-and-down plank- 
ing, squatted in the inadequate shade of a stunted chinaberry 
tree.. A well was at one corner. There was no flower bed, no 
truck patch, no fencing. Across the open space, with the heat 
waves dancing before him, the outlines of the house seemed to 
waver and twist like an object seen through smoke. It stooda 
foot from the earth, on log props: Because of seepage there were 
no cellars in this neighborhood. The inevitable dogs lived under 
the houses and bred. their fleas there, and the hogs, too, if so 
be a house owner-had ‘any. hogs. : 

- It was nearly noon now. His wife, in 4 skimpy blue frock open 


‘at the throat, was cooking the midday meal, the princi 


of the three. He came up to the door and she, looking up from 
the cook stove where she was turning the strips of sizzling fat 
meat in the skillet, saw the look on his face. Her mouth twitched 
apprehensively. By the signs she knew when he was in one of 
his tantrums. 

“Ketch anything, Jafe?” she asked, nervously. . 

“Ketch anything this weather?—whut’d you expect I'd 
ketch?” From his voice it might be figured that, vicariously, 
he blamed her for the failure of his expedition. : 

He hunkered down on the doorstep, his fishing pole still im 
his hands. 

“That pore old Mist’ Rives come by here a spell ago, mighty 
nigh shook to pieces with a chill,” she said, after a bit. 

“Oh, he come by, did he?” His tone, purposely, was disarm 
ing. “Well, did he come in?” 

“Jes’ fur a minute.” 


personable in looks and behavior. He lacks the grace of his up- 
land cousin, the copperhead, and he lacks the chivalry of his 
morf.distant kinsman, the rattler, which gives the enemy due 
warning before it strikes... He has none of the slimness of 
form_nor patterned beauty, of that “streak -of fanged light- 
ning which lives-in the palmetto scrubs,.the coral snake. He 
is mo lly colored and miserably.shaped.-_ The tones of dull 


Strangled, gasping. Morner felt the poison mounting through his veins. 


ides’ fur a minute, heh? And whut did he want?” It’ll be mighty pitiful, him down flat of his back and nobody 
, “He wanted could I give him somethin’ fur his ailmint. He there to do nothin’ fur his comfort. I give him a dos’t out of 
Xs’ about could drag one sorry foot before the other—barely our Butler’s Ager Drops. I would ’a’ give him a little smidgin’ 
could make it up here frum his place. I reckon he must bedown of licker only—only———” She left the sentence ished. 
n bed with the fever by now; I could tell by the touch it wuz ‘That pore shackly Mist’ Rives, he—— Oh, please don’t, Jafe!”’ 
nsin’ in him when he left here and started back home ag’in. Turning, he had cut viciously at her with the long cane. 
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She shrank back as it whipped through the air, and took the 
lashing stroke on her forearm, thrown up to fend off the blow. 

‘Mist’ Rives! Mist’ Rives!” He mimicked her, furiously. 
“How many times I got to tell you that there old hoodoo’s name 
is Snake Doctor? Him that’d skin a louse fur its hide and taller 
and you Callin’ him ‘Mist’ Rives’! You'll be callin’ him ‘Honey’ 
and ‘Sugar’ next without I learn you better. Pet names, huh? 
Well, I aim to learn you.” 

She flinched at the threat, rubbing the welt on her skin; but 
he made no effort to strike her again. He sat glowering, saying 
nothing at all as she made hurry to dish up the food and put it 
before him; she hoped the weight of victuals in his stomach 
might dull the edge of his temper. For her part, she had the 
wisdom to keep silent, too. She ate on her feet, serving him 
between bites and sups, as was the rule in this household. 

After dinner he stretched himself on the floor of the inner 
room. But he did not sleep. He was busy with his thoughts. 
One thing he had seen that day, and another thing he had heard 
—he was adding them together, as the first sum in a squalid 
equation. She drew a cane-bottom chair outdoors and sat under 
the chinaberry tree, fanning herself and “dipping” snuff with a 
peach twig which she scoured back and forth on her gums. 
After a little while she was driven into the kitchen. It began to 
rain in sharp violent showers. The rain made the house inside 
- cooler; merely changed it from a bake-oven to a putrid steam- 

Xe 

It was getting along toward four o’clock before Japhet emerged 
from the front room. He drew on his heavy knee-length boots, 
which he had removed before lying down, and laced them up. 
This done, he spoke to her for the first time since noon. 

“Where’s that there vi’l of licker?” he said' “Fetch it here 
to me.” 

They kept a small store of whisky by them—all in that district 
did the same—for chills and possible snake bites. She brought 
him a pint flask nearly full and he shoved it into his hip pocket. 
Then immediately, as though moved by a fresh idea, he hauled 
it out again and put it down on the kitchen table. 

“Come to think about it,” he said, “I won’t be needin’ to tote 
no sperrits along with me where I’m ©-..’. Cotton-mouths is 
alt down in the slashes or else along the creek, and where I’ll be 


Along Cashier Creek, where the water moccasins throve in wicked abundance, was Snake Doctor's ranging 


all this evenin’ is up on Bailey’s Ridge in the high ground.” 

He was not given to favoring her with explanations of his 
motives or accounts of his movements. This departure from 
fixed habit emboldened his wife to put a question. 

“Fixin’ to go shootin’, Jafe?”’ she asked, timidly. 

“T aim to gun me a chance of young squirrels ’twixt now and 
dusk time. I heard ’em barkin’ all ’round me this mornin’. 
Ef they’re that plenty in the low ground they’ll be out thicker’n 
hops after the mulberries and the young hick’ry nuts up Bailey’s 
Ri 

He took up his single-shot rifle where it stood in a corner, and 
from an opened box on a shelf scooped a handful of brass shells. 
Then he went outside and tied up both his dogs. One was a 
hound, good for hunting rabbits. It was proper that he should 
be left behind. But the smaller dog, a black mongrel, was a 
trained squirrel dog. As his wife stood in the doorway, Japhet 
read the dumb curiosity which her face expressed. : 

“With the leaves ez thick ez the way they air, still huntin’ is 
best this time o’ year,” he explained. “So I won’t be needin’ 
Gyp. Don’t let neither one of ’em gnaw hisself loose and follow 
afterme. Set me up a snack of cold supper on a shelf. Likely 
I won’t git back till it’s plum’ nighttime—gunnin’ fur them 
squirrels is best jes’ before dark, and I’ll be away off yonder at the 
fur end of the Ridge, three miles frum here, when I git ready to 
start back. ’Tain’t ez ef I wuz rangin’ in the low ground.” 

He turned north through the struggling corn rows and in @ 
minute was gone from her sight into the dripping woods. He 
kept on going north for nearly a mile until he came to where @ 
wild red mulberry tree stood in a small natural opening. Some 
of the overripe fruit, blackened and shriveled, still clung to the 
boughs; and where there are mulberries in the summer w 
there squirrels almost certainly will likewise be. Very neatly 


he shot two young grays through their heads. Japhet was 4 


master marksman.. It was his only gentlemanly accomplis 

In all other respects he was just plain poor white trash, as one of 
his negro neighbors would have phrased it—behind Japhets 
back. But unsuspected by any who knew him, he had a quality 
of mind which is denied many of his class—an imagination. It 
was in excellent working order this day. He now was proving 
that it was. : 
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He tied the brained squirrels together and swung them, tails 
downward, over a strap of his suspenders. If needed, they were 
tobe evidence in his behalf—part of his alibi. Next he sat down 
under a tree awhile. He sat out two brisk showers with the 
intervals between them. Then, getting up, he set off, keeping 
always to the deeper woodlands, in a swing which would bring 
him down Bailey’s Branch, now wasted to a succession of lazy 
dribbles, and along the skirts of Little Cypress Slash to the sunken 
flats edging Cashier Creek. ‘The arc of his swing was wide. It 
took him all of two hours, traveling carefully and without haste 
through the steamy coverts, to reach the point he aimed for. 

_ He came to halt, cautiously and well sheltered, behind the 
farthermost fringes of a little jungle of haw bushes where the 
diminishing woods frayed out in a sort of green peninsula fifty 
yards or so back of Snake Doctor’s cabin. This was his chosen 
destination, so here he squatted himself down in a nest of sodden 
leaves and grass to wait. It had begun to shower again, good 
and hard He was drenched. No matter, though; he figured 
rm not have so very long to wait. As it turned out he 

There was nq house dog to come nosing him out and barking 
analarm. That Snake Doctor owned no dog would have marked 
him, in this part of the land, as a person totally different from his 
fellows, even had there been lacking other points of variance. 
What Snake Doctor did own was a mare, or the ruins of one. 
She was housed in a log crib a few rods behind the only slightly 
larger log cabin of her owner. Where he stooped, Japhet could 

r stirring restlessly in her stall. He might have seen her 
the cracks between the logs of her shelter except for a 
brush fence which bounded the small weed-grown clearing. 

His plan was simple enough and yet, as he saw it, fault-proof. 
Feeding time was at hand; soon Snake Doctor, ailing though he 
Was, surely would be coming out from his cabin, to bait the old 

-bones. Japhet counted on this. He’d get him then, 
first Pop. He’d teach him what the costs were of colleaguing 
with another man’s lawful wedded wife, and the lesson would be 
the death of him. At a half crouch in his ambush, Japhet told 

that his motive was jealousy; that he was here as a white 
man and an injured husband for the satisfaction of his personal 

and in the defense of his threatened threshold. By a 


ground. His cabin stood near a place notorious for its snakes; they were his friends, so to speak. 


conscious. effort of his will he kept in the background of his mind 
the other purpose that had brought him on this errand. It 
had to do with money—with Snake Doctor’s hoarded money. 

The next step after the principal act would be to dispose of the 
body. That should be easy. He could carry the meager frame 
over his shoulder for a mile, if need be. And he wouldn’t have 
to carry it for a mile either—only as far as the Big Hole; then 
lower the burden into the water and let it slip in under the log 
jam. The chunk he had killed the moccasin with had stayed 
under there; skinny old Snake Doctor would stay there, too 
This done, he would come back here to the cabin and hunt out 
the hidden treasure. He figured it shouldn’t take him a great 
while to find it; he already had a sort of notion as to its where- 
abouts, a strong clew to start on. Having found it he would 
circle back up through the woods, reentering his field from the 
upper or northern side, with two squirrels flapping his flank for 
proof that he had been hunting on Bailey’s Ridge. Suspicion 
never could touch him. Why should it? 

He counted on the rain which was now falling to wipe out his 
tracks in Snake Doctor’s horse lot. Anyhow, it probably would 
be days or weeks before anyone missed the hermit and made 
search for him; in that, time the tracks would have vanished, 
rainorno It was greatly in his favor that when Snake Doctor . 
was from home, or supposed to be, folks religiously refrained 
from setting foot on the premises. They mightily feared the 
cotton-mouths with which the recluse was reputed to consort. . 
There was even a story that Snake Doctor kept for a watchman 
in his house the granddaddy of all created cotton-mouths and set 
this monster on guard when he stirred abroad. So he needed 
no locks on his doors nor bar for his single window, the legend 
amply protecting his belongings in his absences. 

Ten minutes passed, fifteen, and Japhet was up on his knees, 
his rifle at poise, his eyes vigilant through the tops of the weeds 
which fringed the ambuscade. Something or other—something 
quick and furtive—stirred behind him. Startled, he turned his 
head, saw that the disturber was a belated catbird, and looked 
front again. In that brief space of time the victim had come 
into sight. Through the rain and the slackening daylight he 
could see, above the ragged top of the intervening brush fence, 
the white patch of Snake Doctor’s loppy old straw hat and below 
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the hat the folds of a dark coat drawn over a pair of hunched 
narrow shoulders as the wearer of these garments came briskly 
towards the stable, which meant also toward him. At this 
distance he couldn’t miss. ; 

Nor did he. At the shot, the figure jerked backward, then 
went over face forward. The killer rose upright, exultation 
contending with tautened nerves within him. He stole up to the 
fence, set a foot in the tangled brushwood with intent to climb it 
and then, at what he saw, froze into a poised shape of terror, 
his eyes bulging, his mouth opened in a square shape, and his 
rifle dropping from his twitching fingers. 

He had just killed Snake Doctor—killed him dead with a 
32-calibre slug through the head. And here on his doorsill 
stood Snake Doctor, whole and sound, and staring at 
him! fad now, Snake Doctor, dead by all rights and rules, 


*Mist’ Rives! Mist* Ri 
‘Honey’ and ‘Sugar’ next without I learn you better. 


ves!" Morner mimicked her furiously." How many tunes 
Pet names, huh? 


yet living, was uttering a cry and starting out of the door- 
way toward him. 

Japhet Morner had sucked in superstitions with his mother’ 's 
milk. He believed in “ha’nts,” in “witch-hags” and “sperrits, 
believed in “conjures” and “charms” and ghosts and hoop 
snakes; believed that those under the favor of infernal forces 
might be killed only with a bullet molded from virgin silver. 
And his mistake was, he had used lead out of a brass shell. 

Power of motion returned tohim. He threw himself backward 
and whirled and ran into the deep of the darkening woods, 
making whimpering whining sounds like a thrashed puppy 4% 
he went. 

Terror rode him into the dense timber. Exhaustion, dizziness, 
the feeling that he must get under’ the shelter of a sound rool, 
must have the protection of four walls about him, D 
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I got to tell you that there old hoodoo'’s name is Snake Doctor? You'll be callin’ him 


Well, J aim to learn you.” 


Japhet Morner out again; this was along toward midnight. 
rain had ceased; the moon was trying to come forth. A 
short distance southeast of his place he struck a dirt road which 
would lead him there. Beyond the next bend he would be in 
sight of home. 
Around the turn he saw coming toward him a joggling light— 
alantern hung on a buggy or light wagon, he figured—and heard 
the creak of wheels turning’ in the muddied softness. Nameless 
rs haa made a fugitive of him; the fugitive instinct still 
Eoewed him. He flattened down in a clump of bushes to 

€ until the traveler passed. 
Moving briskly, the rig was almost opposite him when, from 
pa same direction he had been following— 
a call: ; 


“Hello there!—who’s joggin’?” 


Kizzie Morner flinched at the threat. 


“Whoa!—Stiddy, boy!” Whoever was driving pulled up 
his horse, which had shied at the sudden hail. “Me—Davis 
Ware,” he answered back. “That you, Tip Bailey?” 

“Yep, hoofin’ it out from the Junction, and tolerable tired, 
if anybody should ask you. What’s bringin’ you out this hour 
of night, Davis—somebody sick?” 

“Sick nothin’! There’s been hell poppin’ in these bottoms 
tonight.” 

Behind the weed screen ten feet away the listener stiffened, 
his blood drumming in him. He knew the speakers, both 
neighbors of his, one of them a local leader. The foot passenger 
hurried up alongside the buggy; his face, inquisitive and alarmed, 
showed in the dim circlet of lantern light. 

“What do you mean?” 

“A killin’—that’s what I mean. An (Continued on page 100) 
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She came over to America in the steerage, 


: shawled peasant girl from Poland. 


~ 
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By O. O. McINTYRE 


HIS is the story of a Broadway love—a love that began 

and grew where the white hot lights beat their fiercest. 

It is the story of an immigrant girl and a man about 

town and how their paths crossed in the Rabelaisian 

muck of the cafés and supper clubs, the gleaners and wastrels 

= now stands as a symbol of devotion along the way that is 
white. 

She came over to America in the steerage, a shawled peasant 
from Poland, bright-eyed and vibrant with health and girlish 
freshness. 

With her father she drifted to the primitive atmosphere of the 
aoe camps in the Middle West and there her life in America 

gan. 

Her associates were big-chested laborers, the polyglot crew 
drawn from all corners of the world—men who drank their 
liquor raw. Among them she spent her girlhood. 

She danced in the dives, sang their ribald songs of love crazed 
men and faithless women and gathered the pitched nickels and 
dimes of beer guzzling patrons. 

Men greeted her not with the deference due maidenhood but 
with coarse and vulgarly good natured jests. She was the toast 
of the brothels—the belle of a hell-roaring camp. 

And all the while she Jaughed with a lump in her throat and 
at night crept into her box car shack and wept the tears of the 
bruised and beaten. - 

Came a day when she went to a Mid-West city. Here, like 
water, she was forced to seek her level—the cheap cabarets, 
the saloon back room and the honky-tonks. And she continued 
to dance and sing for the sodden habitués. 

She learned the songs of the levees—the crooning weird chants 
of the roustabouts—and made her own interpolations and swayed 
her lithe body sinuously to the plaintive moans and eerie half 
minors. 

Slumming parties beat a path to her. They came in fine 


clothes to see the wisp of a girl with a half frightened look and 


the grace of a wild gazelle. 

Many miles away Broadway was in the midst of a cabaret 
craze. Scouts were searching for new thrills, The little Polish 
girl’s fame trickled eastward. A theatrical agent went West 
to see her and from the bagnio she floated like a puffball intoa 
Broadway old-rose and gilt dansant. 

Here she became a coon-shouting ‘shimmy shaker,’’a singer of 
the “bluest blues.” It was something new for a sin-stained 
street. A girl whose dancing combined the wisdom of the 
serpent and the naive charm of the dove. 

And then she met him. : 

He is a man who has seen much of the world. Out of jour- 
nalism he had drifted into the management of a chain of gilded 
cafés and supper clubs. He had become rich, judged even by 
New York standards. 

He saw in the frail girl who danced so madly, so earnestly 
and with such reckless abandon a star in the making. He fell 


in love with her and her success became his consuming passion” 


Her name went up in electric lights. Page advertisements 
brought blasé pleasure seekers to the ring-side tables. Her name 
swung from lip to lip. She had become an over night sensation. 

Boulevardiers sought the warmth of her smile and she came 
nightly to dance her sensuous dances agleam with diamonds and 
riding in an imported car with a liveried chauffeur. é 

Carte blanche was given to Fifth Avenue dressmakers. Shiny 
serge was discarded for silks and satins. Sable, paradise plumes, 
gowns from Paris—all were lavished upon her. ; 

And over in the Roaring Forties workmen were fashioning 4 
new supper club to be named in her honor. It was a club the 
like of which New York had never seen before. The best dee 
orators splashed it with colorful brocades, vivid and alluring 
And the immigrant girl was the: nightly attraction. ; 

Her rendezvous became the most exclusive haunt in the citys 
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t began Only 150 were permitted to sit at the tiny tables and those who 
fiercest, came paid double the price of the most expensive theatrical 
about | attraction in town. 
elaisian In a quiet street, an aristocratic neighborhood, he built a love 
astrels, | vet, Here she rules as queen. It’s a ménage that is note- 
that is worthy in a city marked for its elegance. And it is here that 
they spend their happiest hours. 
peasant His faith in her is a faith that Broadway has never seen before. 
girlish } pe believes that there is no pinnacle of success that she cannot 
reach. His enthusiasm for her dancing and her singing is 
e of the boundless. He talks of nothing else; he has the faith that moves 
\merica mountains. She never dances but what somewhere out in the 
audience he is watching. No success means anything to him 
ot crew | save hers. 
k their And as she goes on upward and upward, spurred by his in- 
domitable confidence, cynical Broadway waits patiently for the 
crazed usyal shattered romance. 
els and There is only one cloud in the immigrant girl’s life and_pa- 
tiently he is rolling it away. For he understands. He knows 
ood but J her bitter years of struggle against poverty. 
he toast He knows the environment of her early life. 
“She never had any childhood,” he says with just a suspicion 
oat and ff of tremor in his voice. ‘“That’s a terrible thing for anyone— 
sof the ¥ never to have had any childhood.” 
And now in the roseate days she has met fine women, cultured 
ere, like ¥ men at homes closed except to the pick of the Social Register. 
Society likes to welcome its sprinkling of popular public enter- 
tainers. She is popular and is invited. 

She wants to be like them. 

And so—— 

swayed She is learning to read and write. 
rie half He is her teacher. He reads the Mother Goose jingles which 
she slowly and patiently spells out letter by letter. She has 


in fin@ | \eamed to form letters in a childish, amateur way—and the 

0k and F letters spell words that are symbols of her love for him and her 
own happiness. 

cabaret Many nights she goes home from the flashy opulence of the 

e Polish | café and its applause to sit at his feet and hear the wonders of 

“ Pa Grimm’s Fairy Tales. She is the girl, you remember, who never 


had any childhood, and her eyes light with a new sort of hap- 
piness. 
singer f | On one of her recent birthdays he presented to her a de luxe 
4 c edition of Robinson Crusoe with the loving inscription of hope 
of t that she would soon be able to master its pages. A rope of 
pearls was beside the book but when he came home it was the 
joa book that she held while her eyes glistened with gratitude. 
r gilded There was another night when after her midnight performance 
, she accompanied him to the magnificent home of a Polish 
countess, She wore the most dazzling gown and jewelry in the 
brilliant assemblage. 
—— There was a moment in the reception room when she was 
. left alone with her hostess. Time rolled back to the days of 
She was suddenly abashed—and humbly 
er nie Priore She was a peasant girl magically transported to a 
_ But at the dinner, when the glasses were lifted and she looked 
ods into his understanding eyes, she could not resist the happy little 


cry: 
Shiny “In America all are equal.” 

From the supper club she has gone on to stardom in the su- 
melts into beautiful tropical 
a till dancing the sensuous dances and singing the vagrant 
levee tunes of the days. 
vost And some day soon a theater will lift its facade to the Broad- 

way heavens—a theater built for her and bearing her name. 
It will herald to the world that after all there is such a thing as 
ve in one of the world’s wickedest streets. From the levees she floated like a puff- 
And that faith is still moving its mountains ball into a gilt Broadway dansant. 
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By E.M. HULL, Author of The SHEIK 
cA New Novel of Love and Adventure 


Under 


Tllustrations by 
Dean. Cornwell 


The Setting 


of the story is Algiers and 
‘he near regions of the 
Sahara desert. The prin- 
cipal characters are: 


Str Gervas CAREw, an English 
nobleman living among the Arabs. 
by whom he is known as El Hakim 
the Physician. 


Lapy Marny GERADINE, 
some Irish girl unhappily married 
to Clyde Geradine. 


CLyDE, Lorp GERADINE, brutal, 
debauched, who practically 
“bought” his wife from her disso- 
lute brother. 


ABDUL EL Dut, Arab horse thiey 
and bad man, with a price on his 
head. 


SaBA, a blind desert waif adopted by Sir Gervas 
Hose, trusted servant of Sir Gervas 


Micky MEREDITH, in the British service on the Indian Border, 
and an old friend of Carew’s. 


A Resume of Part One: 


EVERAL years before the story opens, Sir Gervas Carew 
had married a pretty wife to whom he was completely 
devoted. Returning from military service in South Africa, 

he found that she had run off in his absence with an Austrian 
count; and that same night Gervas’s young son, abandoned by 
the mother, died in his arms. Of Gervas Carew the double 
tragedy had made a brooding misogynist, hating all women. 
Thereafter he had gone to Algiers, his boyhood home, and 
tried to forget the past by devoting himself tirelessly to work as 
a physician among the desert Arabs. By them he was beloved 
and respected; to most of the European colony in Algiers he was 
a man of mystery, inscrutable, silent, fearless, seldom seen; and 
about him all sorts of wild stories were current. In the desert 
he had adopted the blind lad Saba to fill some of the aching void 
left by the death of his son. 


Burning Sahara 


Skies 


“It is my wish,” said the 
Arab, “that through thee 
the government should 
learn that which they 
are too blind to see.” 


Comes a day when Carew—in Arab garb as usual—unex- 
pectedly meets an old friend, Micky Meredith, who is visiting 
in Algiers. At Carew’s camp the two talk until Meredith’s de- 
parture; and the reminiscing converse opens up in Carew’s heart 
all the old wounds of remembrance he had thought closed forever. 
Riding home alone that night from the railway station town 
bitterly pondering past days, Carew is startled in a deserted 
village by a woman’s shriek for help. His instinct, hating women, 
is to ride on; but because the voice is English he feels compelled 
to go to her rescue. In a terrific hand to hand fight he over- 
comes her abductor, Abdul el Dhib, and on her entreaty allows 
him to depart unharmed. Re 
The girl is Marny Geradine. Her clothes torn, fainting 
with terror, incoherent, she is in no condition to return to her 
home in Algiers, thirty miles away. Cursing his luck, Carew 1s 
forced to take her to his camp, where, although she is nervously 
anxious to get home—obviously for fear of her husband’s wrath— 
he makes her eat and sleep until she is herself again. 
Then under the night sky the two ride back to Algiers across 


the shifting desert sands. Marny loses herself in the unwonted 
freedom of the galloping journey, and marvels too at the chivalry 
of her savior, whom she thinks an Arab; for to her men have 
hitherto revealed themselves as lustful brutes, since her a 
quaintances are chiefly friends of her husband. Carew for his 
part is in an unwonted emotional turmoil over this fresh remin 
of the past in the form of lovely femininity. 

Arrived near Algiers, they halt, and he promises to get back 
her husband’s valuable stallion, the Caid, which Abdul el Diub 
had stolen. Replying to her wistful inquiry, he tells her om 
that he is called Ei Hakim. Then he departs, leaving her 
the imperturbable Hosein. 
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thought with a kind of dreary fatal- 
ism. If Clyde had already returned 
he would have arrived last night; a 
few minutes’ extra delay now would 
make no difference. The mischief 
would have been done. Nothing she 
could do would lessen his anger, noth- 
ing she could say would convince him 
against his own inclination. Enough 
that his return had found her absent, 
that she had lost a valuable horse for 
which he had recently paid a large 


figure. 

A cold feeling of fear ran through 
her, and then a wave of contemp- 
tuous anger at her own cowardice. 

, She pushed}the heavy hair off her 

P mm an forehead with a bitter sigh. There 

art ‘Two: CHAPTER III ' wasn’t much courage about her this 

morning, she thought. The exul- 

OR a few moments Marny Geradine, fighting to keep her _ tation of that wild gallop through the night had passed, the new 

own mount at a standstill, watched the fast retreating strength that had come to her had evaporated, leaving her 

horseman until his tall, upright figure was blurred by utterly weary and sick at heart. It would have settled so many 

the rush of hot tears that filled her eyes. difficulties if the Arab who had abducted her had used with 

She forced them back before they fell—the relief of tears was a _ purpose the knife with which he had threatened her the previous 

she had learned to deny herself—and turning once more day. Death would mean release from a life that was unbearable. 

ard Algiers cantered forward as slowly as her eager liorse Ali whom she loved, all who had ever loved her—for Clyde’s 
Would permit. After all, what was the use of hurrying? she gross passion was not love—were dead. 
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Carew stopped to acknowledge the salute of a venerable graybeard who lounged 


All except Ann—and how much longer would Ann be left to 

her? Clyde had so often threatened that she must go. For 

Ann’s sake she must try to struggle on. But if Ann was taken 

from her—the beautiful, tired little face grew suddenly cold and 

: set like a piece of carved white ivory and the slender, drooping 

: figure drew straighter in the saddle as she wrenched her thoughts 

to the present. To get it over as soon as might be—to take her 
medicine like a man. 

Avoiding the main road which she was approaching, she struck 

into a narrow bridie path that wound upward to the woods behind 

Mustapha, from where she had easy access to the little door that, 


half hidden by flowering shrubs, lay at the far end of the villa 
6 


garden. The courage she still clung to did not extend to braving 
the curiosity of the gatekeeper at the main entrance. 

A turn in the track brought her to the path that led down to 
the garden gate. She reined in and slid to the ground. Then 
she turned and handed the bridle to Hosein, who was waiting 
stolidly beside her. 

“That is the villa,” she said, pointing downward. “Will 
you tell your master that he may know where to send my horse? 
It is called the Villa des Ombres. You will not forget?” 

The Arab’s dark eyes followed ,the direction of her hand. 
“Tt is known to my lord,” he said gravely. 
the Vicomte de Granier, who is his friend.” 


“Tt is the villa of 
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indolently amongst the fine carpets and heter rg collecti of brasswork. 


She smiled at the little piece of gratuitous information. White and dainty as a doll’s house, set in the loveliest garden 
Go with God,” she murmured shyly in his own tongue. It she had ever seen, surrounded by a high wall washed with palest 
Was one of the few sentences she had learned and as the man yellow, the name seemed singularly inappropriate, yet as she 
heard the stumbling words his gloomy face lighted up suddenly _ looked at it now the significance of it struck her forcibly. Fo: 
he replied with a flow of soft quick Arabic she could not her it was indeed a villa of shadows, dark, menacing shadows 
understand. that crept nearer to her as she hesitated beside the little path her 
She watched him mount and, leading the horse she had ridden, feet had trodden so often. With a quickening heartbeat she 
move slowly away—not, to her surprise, in the direction from _ pulled herself together and went down to the tiny doorway. 
which they had come but along the winding bridle road that led Thick fronds of jasmine trailed across it and she put them aside 
farther up the hillside. The trees soon hid him from sight and carefully while she hunted for the key. The door opened inward 


pay another weary sigh she turned and looked again on the Villa and she slipped through. 
Ombres. Her heart was beating suffocatingly as she started forward, 
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moving slowly from tree to tree, instinctively taking what cover 
they afforded. At first she hardly realized what she .was doing; 
me then a blaze of anger went through her. She flung her shoulders 
ae | back defiantly. She was not a thief to creep stealthily into her 
ee own house. With head held high and lips firmly compressed 
Raish she flung out from among the sheltering wealth of foliage into 
i the open and walked steadily toward the house. 

It was a modern villa built in the French style with all the 
yooms communicating. The bedrooms were at the back, open- 
ing on to a veranda which led to the garden: And to her own 
bedroom, the room she shared with the brute who owned. her, 
she went with dragging feet. Scary 

Before the open French window that gave access to the room 
she came to a sudden halt and her eyes swept the cool, dim inte- 
rior with-One swift glance of apprehension. Then she fell weakly 
against ‘the*window frame with a strangled: gasp of relief. The 
room appeared to be empty. 

But as she looked again, too tired to move, she saw what she 
had overlooked at first—the tall gaunt figure of a woman clothed 
in black kneeling beside a big armchair, her neat gray head 
bowed on her folded arms. And as Marny bent forward eagerly 
there came to her ears the low soft murmur of a voice raised in 
passionate prayer. : ; 

A faint smile flitted across her pale face. “Ann,” she whispered. 

‘With a wild cry the woman scrambled to her feet and 


i Marny watched the 
; retreating horseman 
% until his figure was 


blurred by her hot tears. 
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rushed to her, catching her in her arms with hungry fie a 
“My lamb—my lamb——” she sobbed, and held her ag@ 


-she never meant to let her go. Almost happy for the 


in the shelter of the tender arms wrapped round her, M 
laid her aching head on the shoulder of the woman who 
nursed her from babyhood. But the transient happiness 
passed quickly and she freed herself with a single “a 
interrogation. 

“Clyde?” 

The old woman's face hardened suddenly. “His lordship 
not back—thank God!” she said grimly. et 


_.- With an inward prayer of thankfulness Marny dropped ints 
‘a.chair. The relief was tremendous. But there was stil] one 


thing that had to be arranged before he came. “e 
“Tanner,” she said hoarsely, “fetch Tanner. I must speak 
him at once.” 
The woman made a gesture of protest. “Never mind Tanner 
Miss Marny dear,” she said soothingly. .‘“Tanner can 
Let me put you cosily into bed first and then I’ll tell him 
are safe home. Give him his due, he’s been nearly as 
as me,” she added, trying again to unfasten the burnous, @ 
Marny guessed at the unspoken anxiety that made Am 
fingers so unusually clumsy and smiled reassuringly. fit 
“You don’t understand,” she said with gentle insisteng 
“T must see him. Bring him here and then you can coddle 
to your heart’s content.” Stel 5 
“But Miss Marny, it’s your bedroom,” exclaimed Ann’ 
horrified accents, “and you in that outlandish cloak and all, a 
“Oh, never mind my hair, you dear old propriety! Do agi 
ask you, Ann, if you love me,” said Marny wearily. And mit 
tering to herself Ann departed grudgingly. _ < 
She returned almost immediately followed by an undersizédy 
sharp-faced man who bore the marks of his- calling we 
plainly upon him. Half jockey, half groom, Cockney from the 
top of his bullet head to the tips of his neat feet, he accepted 
situation with the aplomb of his kind. : 
Saluting smartly he waited. And Marny, who liked and 
the little man, did not hesitate’ 
speak. “I’ve lost the Caid, Tanner, 
she said bluntly. 
For a moment his coolnessforsook 
him. “My Gawd!” he breathed ali 
stared at her in frank distiay 
Then he recovered himself quickiy 
“Did you take a toss, m’lady, 
’e ’arm you, the vicious devil 
begging your ladyship’s 
Mrs. Ann and me, we’ve been 
anxious.” 


Marny smiled at him and sheik 
her head. 
“I’m not hurt, thank you, Baie 
ner. The chestnut was st 
But I—I’ve given inform 
about it and I’m almost 
that he will be sent “back. 
explain to his lordship 
please keep near the stables) 
ner, in case the horse comes# 
today,” she added hastily, st 
gling to keep her voice steadyay 
For a moment the man hesit 
then with a quiet “Very goa 
m’lady,” he jerked his hand ® 
his forehead and tiptoed from the 
room. 
Marny leaned back wearily 
; the deep armchair. 
Ann’s anxious voice roused her and rising with an effort she 
submitted without further protest to the ministrations of her 
nurse, who stripped the tattered clothing from her with exci 
mations of horror at the sight of the bruises marring the white 
ness of the delicate body she worshiped. : 
She had seen, almost with murder in her heart, similar bruises 
before on those slim young arms and knew them for what they 
were, the marks of a man’s merciless fingers. But she made 00 
comment while she bathed the aching limbs and brushed the 
tangled mop of curly hair, and finally tucked up her charge® 
bed as if she were a child again. But when everything she 
think of for her mistress’s comfort was done she slipped on t0 
knees by the bedside and caught the girl’s hands in hers. 
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“Don't make a tragedy out of it!’* cried Lord Geradine angrily. . Tone married and there's an end of it.” 


“Tell me, Miss Marny dear,’’ she pleaded tremulously. ‘You his lordship’s—Malec—fair gives me the creeps. But I suppose 
can't go bottling things up inside of you forever. It will ease there’s good as well as bad amongst them. What did you say 
your mind to speak—for once. Where have you been all these his name was, Miss Marny?” 

Weary hours that I’ve been nearly out of my senses with fright?” Marny turned drowsily, settling more comfortably into the 

_ And thankful for the opportunity of confiding fully once more __ pillows. 

in the faithful old nurse who, until five years ago, had shared “He didn’t tell me his name,” she said sleepily. ‘He said he 

T every secret, Marny told her. Only the trembling of her was called El Hakim.” 
lips, the occasional tightening of her worn old hands, be- “And what might that mean?” 

ttayed the agitation the nurse would not allow herself to voice. “It means a doctor, I think, but I didn’t know Arabs had 

doctors. Perhaps he has something to do with the Spahis—he 

talked French very well. Perhapshe——” A big yawn swallowed 

4 ly. “I'd never have believed the day would come when the end of the sentence, and Ann drew up the coverlet with 

feel a particle of gratitude towards an Arab—nasty, slinking, a little admonishing pat. 
us creatures I’ve always thought them. That man of “Never you bother your pretty head about him now, my lamb. 
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Just go to sleep and forget all about it. And Heaven send the 
man’s as good as his word and gets that dratted horse back.” 

It was late in the afternoon when she reluctantly aroused her 
mistress and set down a dainty tea tray by the bedside. 

“Tt’s four o’clock, Miss Marny, and there’s two eggs to your 
tea. I'll see you eat every bit,” she announced cheerfully. 

Lady Geradine stretched luxuriously and then sat up. 

“Oh, Ann, what fun!” she said with a laugh the old woman had 
not heard for years. “It’s like nursery days. Put heaps of 
cushions behind me and cut off the tops of the eggs. I’m simply 
famishing.” ‘Then she paused with a square of toast halfway 
to her mouth and the laughter died out of her eyes. ‘Has the 
Caid come back?” 

Ann splashed the tea into the saucer at the sudden question. 

“Not yet, dearie, but it’s only four o’clock—and the train 
doesn’t get in until seven,” she said inconsequentially. Marny 
understood very well the meaning of her somewhat obscure 


sentence but she gave no sign of understanding. It was partof f deep 
the pitiful game she played that even Ann received no con- it, b 
fidences and was allowed to make no comment on the treatment Gera 
her husband meted out to her. Finishing her tea she slipped out whin 
of bed and into the wrapper Ann held for her. : Ih 

“T’m as right as rain, Ann,” she said-reassuringly, “not a bit § the 1 
stiff. I’ll dress for dinner now. I can’t be bothered to change § mare 
again so soon. Bring me that white tea gown thing I got m her s 
Paris; it’s loose and cool.” ; Sli 

Too loose and too cool, thought Ann as she went with primly § went 
folded lips to fetch the diaphanous little garment that had been § was. 
made to Lord Geradine’s order and which she herself considered gay 
neither fit nor decent for her mistress to wear. A dress suitable § in e 
in its sensuous appeal to the women with whom the Viscount pore 
chose to associate, but degrading to the innocent girl whom he § befo 
had married. When the final touchesito Lady Geradine’s toilet W 


were completed Ann stood back and surveyed her handiwork harr 
with grim disapproval. And Marny, staring absently into the § year 
long mirror, caught the expression, in the stern old eyes fixed 8 of ag 
her and moved abruptly with a smothered sigh, the color ofa 
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part of} deepening in her face. The dress was hateful and she loathed 
0 con- It, but she was not a free agent. Legally she was Lord 
atment § Geradine’s wife, actually she was a slave to be and do at the 
ed out § whim of a capricious and tyrannical master. 
: In the early days of her married life she had tried to rebel, and 
t abit J the memory of those futile struggles was like a horrible night- 
change mare; but the passing years had taught her wisdom and given 
got mF her strength to accept what she revolted from and detested. 
rimh Slipping a long chain of uncut emeralds round her neck she 
pe went silently out of the room. The drawing room she entered 
has Was more English than French in its appointments, bright with 
si¢ ble gay colored chintzes and fragrant with masses of flowers banked 
ulta s i every available space. She moved slowly to glance at a 
wees porcelain clock on the mantelpiece. Little more than an hour 
tole before Clyde might come and her brief holiday would be over! 


With a shiver she lighted a cigarette and began to pace the 
harrow room, her thoughts traveling back over the last five 
ira of bitter misery to the day when, barely seventeen years 
a age, a child in every sense, she had grown suddenly in the space 
ol a few agonizing hours into womanhood, cruelly)awakened to 
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“Thank you—for 
all you've done.” 
Marny said shakily, 
her lips trembling 
# despite her efforts 
to keep them steady. 


what it meant to be Clyde Geradine’s wife. As he determined to 
continue so had he begun. The disgust and loathing he inspired 
in her had never lessened. For him she was merely a perfectly 
made vigorous young animal by whom he hoped, as he candidly 
told her, to get the heir on whom he had set his heart. 

He was possessed of an insensate jealousy. Faithless himself, 
he placed no trust in her faithfulness and was suspicious of every 
mark of admiration shown her. She was his, he insisted, as much 
his property as any horse or dog in his stable, his to use as he 
would. He had bought her, body and soul he had bought her, 
and brutally he allowed her no possibility of ever forgetting it. 

Motherless before she was old enough to know her loss, she 
had grown up in a big rambling house on an isolated part of the 
west coast of Ireland. The father she adored had died when she 
was twelve, leaving her in the care of her brother Denis, who was 
ten years her senior. Neighbors were (Continued on page 146) 
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The Chicken That (Came Home 


HE main street of Murphysburg lay hot and yellow 
in the June sun. From an airplane it would have 
appeared merely a futile gash in the surrounding 
green, but close at hand it became a hard and un- 

lovely thing of concrete, brick and stone. From its glaring 
sidewalks Jean Crosby slipped into the cool interior of the Mur- 
physburg Hardware Company’s store, past gaudy lawn mowers, 
galvanized ash cans and racks of gleaming tools, to the office at 
the rear. Several of the clerks glanced up admiringly, but none 
of them seemed to know her. Had she changed so much in four 
years, she wondered, or was it her New York clothes? 

“T’d like to see Mr. Purdy—Mr. James Purdy,” she told the 
girl at the typewriter desk. ‘Tell him it’s Miss Crosby.” 

The girl glanced at Jean’s smoke-gray tweeds appraisingly, 
then vanished through a ground-glass door. A moment later 
she returned. 

“Mr. Purdy will see you,” she said, holding the door wide. 
Jean went in and closed it after her. 

“Hello, Jim,” she said with a gay smile, holding out her hand. 

A red-faced, heavily built man of thirty stood behind a desk. 
He gave her fingers a limp squeeze. 

“Er—ah—how do you do, Miss Crosby. I thought you were 
in New York.” From his manner he evidently wished she were. 
“What canI do for you?” His eyes dropped to a mass of papers 
on his desk. 

Jean’s gaiety suddenly evaporated. She felt as though some- 
one had dropped a piece of ice down her back. 

“The show closed, you know, last month,” she stammered, 
“and as there wasn’t anything else doing, I thought I’d come 
out home for a visit. I’m staying with my married sister, on 
Clay Street. How have you been since your last trip East? I 
haven’t forgotten the good times we had. Do you remember that 
night at Montmartre when——” 

Mr. Purdy raised a warning finger, glanced toward the door. 

“T’m rather busy,” he interrupted. “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

“Yes,” Jean replied, hiding her swift anger beneath a smile. 
“There is something. I’m looking for a job.” 

“A job? What kind of a job?” He stared, incredulous. 

“Any kind. You see, I don’t want to sponge on my sister all 
summer. She’s got enough use for her money, with two kids 
and = And her husband isn’t doing very well, either, so I 


thought it was up to me to help out. And besides, I want to 
save up enough money to get back to town when the season 
opens.” 

“I’m sorry.” Mr. Purdy shook his head. ‘We haven't a 
thing just now. Laying people off, in fact. If I hear of an 
opening I’ll let you know.” He fumbled with his papers a 
though to indicate that the interview was over. Jean swallowed 
hard. 

“J—I—thank you,” she said, and went out. Tears of humili- 
ation blurred her vision as she hurried to the street. A nice 
way for Jim Purdy to treat her, after the good times she had 
shown him in New York! 

Her mind swept back to the day of her arrival, two weeks 
before. Thrills of anticipation had gripped her at the thought 
of returning to her old home town after four whirling years on 
Broadway. Not that she had expected the town to turn out 
and greet her with a brass band, but her young beauty, her skill 
as a dancer, had brought her a certain measure of fame m 
theatrical circles—it seemed not unreasonable that echoes of 
this fame should have penetrated even as far as Main Street, 
Murphysburg. In fact, it had so penetrated, as she very well 
knew, since no less than five of Murphysburg’s most. prominent 
citizens had sought her out, during business trips to New York, 
in the hope of combining with said business a not unreasonable 
amount of pleasure. And of these five, Mr.’ James. Purdy, 
President of the Murphysburg Hardware Company, had been 
one. 

In going to him in her search for work Jean had cherished n0 
thought of payment for past favors. The favors she had shown 
Mr. Purdy and the four other prominent citizens of Murphysbuig 
had not been of a nature to demand payment. They 
sought her out, and she had supped, danced, played with them, 
joyously, innocently too, in spite of their heavily amorous ad- 
vances, and—called the account square. Through her gay 
courtesy they had been amused, had been granted that privilege, 
so dear to the hearts of visitors from countless Murphysbumgs 
of threading the night life of New York in the company of a 
young and beautiful woman. She had expected the same cour 
tesy from them at home that she had so freely given 
and from Mr. Purdy, at least, she had not received it. 
prodigious a gallant he had been in New York, buying her flowes, 
trving to steal kisses in taxicabs, begging her to call him “Jim 
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And now, it was “Miss Crosby” and “What can I do for you?” 
Like a cold shower. It seemed a far cry from Murphysburg to 
Broadway. 

She paused before the Doric entrance of the Farmer’s National 
Bank. Its vice-president, Mr. Herbert Heywood, had been 
another of the five. Mr. Heywood had once told her if she ever 
needed a friend to come to him. Hopefully she entered the 
sacred portals. 

He sat inside a little mahogany-railed enclosure, some papers 
in his hand. When he saw Jean he dropped them and came to 
her at once. . 

“Ah—Miss Crosby, isn’t it? On a visit to the old home town? 
Well, well! That zs nice. You haven’t changed a bit since you 
leit us to make your fortune in New York.” One might have 
thought he had not laid eyes on her since. “What can we do 
for you today? Come in to open a little account?” Jean 
guessed that the latter remark was made for the benefit of an 
austere gentleman in black who passed them at that moment 
on his way to an office at the rear. 

“No. It isn’t that,” Jean said hurriedly. ‘You see, the play 
I was with has closed, and I’m looking for a position of some sort 
+ ga over the summer. If you could help me to find some- 

“My dear Miss Crosby!” Mr. Heywood’s expression seemed 
to pain him. “This has been a terrible year. The problem 
of the unemployed is a grave one. I strongly advise you to 
return to New York and seek work along the lines which you 
have, I—er—understand—been following. I refer of course to 
the stage. It is your wisest course, I am sure.” 

Jean could cheerfully have slapped him. This, from Bert 
Heywood, who had begged her to forgive his actions on a certain 
Memorable evening—who had begged other things, too, which 
had not been granted. She stumbled down the marble steps, 
her gaiety extinguished, her brave young spirit for the moment 
crushed. She had not sought this man’s attentions, or Purdy’s, 
in New York. They had sent her insistent notes, calling them- 

elves friends from home, begging her to take pity on their lone- 
liness. And she had done it, not for the sake of their suppers, 
their taxicab rides, but because it had pleased, flattered her to 
know that people from home were aware of her—of her tiny suc- 
cess. And now they could not show her the door quickly enough. 
What were they afraid of? Their wives, their social position, 
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small town tittle-tattle? Yet all that she asked was a little help 
in securing work. Cowards, she thought, and hypocrites, which 
was worse. With a sigh she glanced at the third name on her list. 

Mr. Avery Crawford was a prominent lawyer. He received 
her at once in his private office and closed the door. 

“What do you mean by coming here?” he growled, paying no 
attention to her hurried explanations. “Haven’t you any sense? 
Do you want my wife to start something? Of course I can’t 
give you a position. If I did, she’d hear about it before night 
and want to know why.” 

“But,” gasped Jean, “why shouldn’t she? You never did 


anything that anyone could——” a 
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34 ; | The Chicken That Came Home to Roost 


Mr. Crawford raised his hand in the manner characteristic of 
him when browbeating witnesses. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You haven’t got a wife. And don’t 
come here again. In Murphysburg we’re strangers—see? 
Broadway’s one thing—this town’s another. Oh!—I don’t 
mean anything personal!” he added, sensing her nearness to 
tears. “You're all right. A nice kid. But you ought to have 
sense enough to understand that I can’t afford to let people here 
think that I ever looked you up in New York. It would ruin 
my business. And they would think it if I showed any interest 
in you. I don’t doubt my office force is gossiping right now. 
This is a rotten little town, my dear. Everybody knows more 
about the other fellow’s business than he does himself. Why, 
if Heywood, of the Farmer’s National, or any of the rest of that 
bunch—clients of mine—ever thought that I looked at a girl or 
took a drink while I was in New York, they’d lose confidence 
in me completely. Run along now, like a nice little girl, and 
forget you ever met me.” Hethrewopenthe door. ‘Good day, 
Miss Crosby,” he added, for the benefit of the clerks in his office. 
“Tll look into the matter of that contract at once and 
advise you.” =f 

Jean wondered, as she revived her drooping courage with a 
sandwich and a glass of malted milk, whether a// these men 
could be such cowards, afraid of their shadows. There was Mr. 
William Ramsey, President of the National Glass and Bottle 
Works. He had; been- almost fatherly in his attitude—had 
insisted on calling her his “‘sweet little Jean.” Surely he would 
do something for her—give her a chance! 

Her hopes were vain. Mr. Ramsey sent out word by his 
secretary that he was busy—would she please call some other 
time. From the way in which the young woman delivered the 
message, Jean gathered that this meant in a couple of years or 
so. Mr. Ramsey had been busy in New York, too—very busy— 
and not entirely with the bottle business, either, although it 
had included such things from time to time. With a sense of 
futility she sought the office of Mr: Samuel Grimes, owner of 
the. New York Store. Mr. Grimes employed many girls. He 
might be willing to give her a chance. 

She found him in his private office—a fat, pop-eyed little man, 
who affected an extreme smartness in dress. He was smoking 
a cigar almost as fat as himself. 

“Say,’’ he whispered, when she had told him her errand, “you 
shouldn’t have come:here, If I'were to put you in the store it 
would make talk. I’ve got hard enough work as it is, keeping 
the trade of that church crowd on the hill. They’d go to Bam- 
berger’s in a minute if they had anything on me. If I should call 
my manager, Babcock, in and tell him to place you right in the 
middle of the slack season, he’d have the news all over town 
before morning. Everybody knows I go to New York four times 
a year. They’d be sure to say I’d met you down there. It 
can’t be done, my dear. But you remember what I told you 
that last time in New York. That goes still, see. A nice little 
flat up in Cincinnati—what do you say?” 

What Jean said was snappy and to the point. 

“T say you’re a nasty little rat!” she flamed out. “And for 
two pins I’d knock you for a row of ash cans.” ‘Then she 
went out. : 

The street was very hot. Her soul was heavy within her. In 
her preoccupation she failed to notice the lanky young man who 
came up to her until he almost blocked her path. Then she thrust 
out an eager, tremulous hand. 

“Why—Toby Caswell!” she exclaimed. “This is good! 
Where have you been keeping yourself?” 

“On a vacation for two weeks. And you? What are you 
loing in town? I thought New York had you in its clutches for 
ife.”’ 

“Only for four years so far. I’m visiting my sister. And— 
gee—I wish I was back!” Once more her shoulders and her 
spirits drooped. 

“‘What’s wrong?” he asked, sensing the sudden change in her. 
Then, as she hesitated: ‘Why not dash over to the Greek’s 
with me and toy with a plate of ice cream? It'll be quiet 
there, and cool, and you can tell me all about yourself— 
that is, if you want to. You know how interested I’ve 
always been—always.” With boyish eagerness he took her 
arm. “Let’s go.” 

The place was deserted. Toby inspected her keenly over the 
marble-topped table. In her sports suit, her violet toque, she 
wae vastly alluring, with a lure that was not of Murphys- 

urg. 

“Let’s see,” he said. ‘You were in ‘The Poppy Girl’ last, 
weren’t you? Made a big hit, I hear, in that lotus flower dance. 


I saw a corking photograph of you in one of the Sunday supple. 
ments. Lovely. You see I’ve kept track. Made a note about 
it, too, in the Gazette. I’m managing editor now,” he added 
with a touch of pride. “And dying for a chance to get to New 
York and work on a real paper. Don’t know anyone down there 
who wants to hire a live, snappy editor, do you? It must seem 
pretty awful, coming back to Murphysburg and ice cream, after 
four years along Broadway. Why did you do it?” 

Jean smiled, but there was a tangled frown about her eyes, 
She had rather idealized the old town in her memories of it— 
had invested it with an undeserved glamour. That had been 
four years ago—at twenty-one, seventeen seems somewhere 
back in the pre-glacial period. 

“I thought it would be great to see the old place,” she said, 
“to come back for a while and get the smell of gasoline out of 
my hair. You get that way in New York, sometimes, when 
spring comes, and that tired feeling. Get to thinking about 
lilacs and new mown hay and things like that. Just homesick- 
ness, I guess. So here I am. But I never should have come, 
Katie—that’s my. sister, you know—isn’t very well, and money’s 
scarce, and I’ve spent so much of what I’d saved on them that 
I’m wondering how [ll ever get back. And I can’t stay and be 
a burden to her, so I’m looking for a job. Have been all day. 
And believe me—it’s taken me just five hours to find out that I 
hate’ Murphysburg, and every brick and concrete block and 
prominent citizen in it, about the way I’d hate a rattle- 
snake!” 

“T guess that let’s me out,” Mr. Caswell laughed. “But 
what’s the idea? Have some of the village cut-ups been trying 
to get fresh with you?” 

“You’d be surprised—if I told you.” 

“Why the ‘if’? I’m safe enough.” 

Jean pondered, making little circles on the table top with 
her spoon. There was a gleam of deviltry in her narrowed eyes. 
Suddenly she looked up. 

“T believe I will tell you, Toby,” she laughed, “‘if only to get it 
out of my system. But you’ll swear not to say a word——” 

“By the beard of the Prophet’s goat, I swear! Shoot!” 

“All right. You know, Toby, I’m not stuck on myself or 
anything like that. But even out here in Murphysburg they’d 
heard of my work—your notice in the Gazette is responsible for 
that, I guess. Anyway, certain of our leading citizens looked 
me up in New York, and I, being a poor fish, did my best to show 
them a good time. You know what I mean—just suppers and 
dancing and things like that. Today I called on every one of 
them, looking for a job, and they turned me down cold. Gave 
me the raspberry. Here’s your hat—what’s your hurry? 
Naturally I’m sore.” 

“You poor kid.” He laid his lean brown hand over one of 
hers. ‘Who were the eggs, anyway?” 

“Jim Purdy, Herbert Heywood, Avery Crawford, Billy Ramsey 
and Sam Grimes.” 

Mr. Caswell emitted a loud snort. 

“The double-distilled hypocrites! Every one of them mar- 
ried, except Grimes, and strong for the uplift. Say—this is 
good! Let’s have the details.” 

It took Jean the better part of an hour to tell her story. 
When she had finished, Mr. Caswell, whose brain had been work- 
ing with its accustomed vigor, brought his fist down on the table 
with a bang and rose. 

“Say!” he cried. “You want to make some money, don’t 
you? Allright. I’ve got an idea. Come on over to the office 
with me. And look here. Not a word about what you’ve told 
me, mind! You're just an old friend of mine, looking for @ 
chance to earn enough money to take her back to New 
York.” 

In Saturday’s issue of the Murphysburg Gazette there 
appeared an interesting and to certain citizens of the town 
a highly significant announcement: 

Miss Jean Crosby, who has just returned to M vo 
for a visit after four years of brilliant success on the New Yo 
stage, has consented to write for the Gazette a series of articles 
telling in intimate detail how it feels to be a member of the cast of 
a Broadway musical show. Miss Crosby will relate many of her 
own personal experiences for the benefit of young girls who aspire 
to a life behind the footlights. The first instalment will appear in 
the magazine section of tomorrow’s issue. Don’t miss it. 


The caution not to “ miss it” was quite superfluous in the case 
of five well known gentlemen of the community. Never before 
had they arisen at so unearthly ah hour on Sunday morning. 
Their solicitude regarding the prompt delivery of the morning 
paper was pathetic. With startling unanimity they one and al 
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They discussed Jean's article, “Why Men Like Chorus Girls.” In fact. Toby spent the morning telling her why. 


teached for the magazine section, as a rule tossed contempt- Jean CrosBy TELLS OF THE Joy OF RECOGNITION 

wously to the female portion of the household while they con- BY THE Forks Back Home 

centrated their superior minds on market reports, the sporting 

page or the general news of the day. In giving an account of my experiences in New York, I want 
1e Case _ Jean’s article was prominently displayed—very prominently _ to say right at the beginning that there is nothing that pleases a 
before Indeed, along with an excellent portrait of her charming self, girl more, or gives her more encouragement in her work, than 
pring. garbed in the lovely. if somewhat abbreviated costume in which, recognition by the folks from her own home town. One might 
orning the medium of “The Poppy Girl,” she had danced her play before a hundred thousand strangers in the course of a 
ind all Way to fame. Across three columns stretched the heading: season and not feel that wonderful glow of pride which comes 
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The Chicken That Came Home to Roost 


“Blackmail?” Jean 
inquired sweetly. 
“You're the cheap- 
est bunch of hypo- 
crites l'veéver met. 


when someone from home sends back a card asking permission 
to meet you, to tell you how charming they think you are, how 
much your performance’ has delighted them. It brings a dis- 
tinct thrill, a thing-like that—something to be always remem- 
bered—for it tells you that your long hours of work have not 
been in vain. And if the person happens to be someone of note— 
a citizen of prominence whose opinion you would naturally look 
up to—the compliment becomes doubly valuable. It has been 
my good fortune on quite a number of occasions to have such 
tributes paid to me, and you cannot realize how proud J felt, 
how delighted I was to introduce my friend to the other girls in 
the company, so that they too-might hear the words of praise 
so generously showered on me.. ~, eee 

I remember very well during my second year in New York— 
I was playing in “The Pink Pajamas” then—how one night I 
received a card from one of the wealthiest and best known 
citizens of Murphysburg. On it he had written: “You are the 
loveliest thing in the show. May I come and tell you so?” 
The tribute was sO generous, so unsolicited, that I flushed with 
pleasure and sent word back “Yes” as quickly as I could. 

All the other girls were eager to see my friend—a musical 
comedy chorus is just like one big family—and while he was 


no longer young he was quite good looking and made a nig. 
had a friend with him so we made up a’ 


impression, He 
party of four with one of the other girls and had supper an 
danced and were very gay indeed. There was something tp 
drink, too, but I did not take any. I have made it a mp 
never to do so, and would advise any young girl going on the 
stage to do the same. It was quite late when my friend took 
me home, but he said he had had a wonderful time. I was 
rather tired myself, but it was nice to feel that a man of his 
caliber liked my work. 

He insisted on my lunching with him the next day, and after 
that we went for a long drive in the country. It is very pleasant 
to have friends who will take you out for an afternoon like 
that. Most people think that a chorus girl spends her time 
riding around in limousines, but it is 
far from true. She is obliged to work 
hard and keep herself in shape, or it’s 
the “raspberry” for her. 

This man—I won’t mention his 
name although there is not any reason 
why I should not and he might like to 
know how I appreciated his kind 
words—stayed in New York on busi 
ness for several days and was awfully 
nice to me. I told him he ought not 
to spend so much money on candy 
and flowers and things, but he said 
there was plenty more where that came 
from. He even wanted to buy mea 
hat, but I wouldn’t let him. No 
girl who takes her work seriously can 
afford to get the reputation of being 
a “gold digger.” : 

All in all it was a very pleasant 
experience. I ‘had known this man at 
home—by reputation that is, not 
personally—and naturally it meant 
a great deal to me, a struggling chorus 
girl, to have one of our really big men 
treat me as an equal—even insist on 
my calling him by his first name. It 
showed me that Art breaks down silly 


myself, spurred me on to harder work. 
And that is one thing I want to point 
out to all girls who think of going on 
the stage. Put your work before 
everything else if you want to 
succeed, 

Next week I shall tell you of another 
experience that fell to my lot on 
Broadway. It was very interesting 
and won me a sincere friend, and he, 
too, is a distinguished citizen of our 
dear old town. 


Five prominent gentlemen of Mur 
physburg laid down their news 
that Sunday morning showing signs 
of imminent apoplexy. One, MM 
James Purdy, even went so far as to groan aloud, much to his 
wife’s surprise. He explained that he had a pain in his stomach 
and blamed it on the Sunday morning waffles, whereupon his 
better half dosed him liberally with peppermint and baking soda 
and fefused to allow him to go to church. 

To say that the article created a sensation would be to putt 
mildly. Gossip buzzed with the buzzing of a flock of airplanes. 
Scores of wives gazed reflectively at their husbands, or 
Jean’s story once again in the hope of discovering some cue 
upon which to hang suspicion, but their efforts were in vail. 
Jean, assisted by the able Mr. Caswell, had seen to that. As 
for the victims of her pleasantry, they could cheerfully have 
murdered her, and yet they dared not utter a word for feat 
consequences. The slightest remonstrance would have bung 
them as high as Haman, and they well knew it. Meanwhile 
Jean and her confederate grinned and went up the river on 

icnic. 
. They discussed the title of her next article, “Why Men Like 
Chorus Girls.” Mr. Caswell helped considerably with this. Is 
fact he spent the entire morning, telling her why, although hs 
remarks were not general but quite specific. 

On the following Sunday Jean wrote: 


social barriers, gave me confidence in. 
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It is astonishing how annoyed most wives become when their 
husbands seek diversion with women of the stage. Anyone 

ight suppose they were all just vamps, which is far from being 
the truth. My readers will no doubt be surprised to learn that 
during the past week I received no less than twelve telephone 
calls and twenty-seven anonymous letters, requesting me to 
disclose the name of the gentleman to whom I referred in my 
last article. But I will not do it. It would be unworthy of a 
lady. Although at that there is no good reason why a man 
should be proud to be seen about with an attractive girl in New 
York, and then feel so ashamed of it at home. After all, what 
harm is there in taking a good looking girl to dinner or a 
dance? Of course men sometimes do forget themselves, 
especially when they have been drinking, and say and do 
foolish things, but if a girl has tact she can handle such 
situations without any trouble. 

I remember an experience I had last year, when I was playing 
in “The Golden Apple.” It was in—no, I’d better not mention 
the month, as it might set people to guessing. Well, anyway, I 
was surprised one night to find a gentleman waiting for me. It 
surprised me because I wasn’t expecting anyone and meant to go 
right home to bed. He called me by name but I did not rec- 
ognize him and told himso. Then he explained that he came from 
dear old Murphysburg and told me who he was. Right away I 
remembered him as one of our biggest financiers and business 
men. I had never met him at home, since we move in quite 
different circles, but I had often seen him on the street, and once 
he made a speech at our Sunday school. So when he suggested 
that we go to supper together and have a nice little visit talking 
about the folks back home, I agreed at once, knowing that I was 
in perfectly safe hands. 

He took me to a funny little French restaurant and engaged a 
private dining room. It would be unwise, he said, for us to be 
seen together in public, as people might talk. He was married, 
and his wife might not understand. 

When he had ordered dinner he took out a pocket flask and 
wanted me to have a drink with him but I wouldn’t, so he drank 
it all himself. He tried to get 
some more, too, but couldn’t. 
I was glad, for after finishing the 
flask he got very affectionate 
and tried to kiss me. But I 
wouldn’t let him. Not that I 
see any great harm in a kiss— 
I’m no prude—but there are kisses 
and kisses, and I’ve always said 
that if a man doesn’t make you 
want to kiss him, what’s the use 
in doing it? So I reminded him 
that he was married but I guess 
that was a mistake, for right 
away he began to say the most 
awful things about his wife— 
how narrow minded and _ jealous 
she was—how she made his life 
almost unbearable with her ever- 
lasting nagging—how he simply 
had to have a little relaxation once 
in a while or he would go mad. 
I didn’t pay much attention to him 
because I had often heard men 
talk that way about their wives 
when they had been drinking. It 
doesn’t mean anything. Next day, 
likely as not, they go out and buy 

ta diamond wrist watch or some- 

But if most wives are the 
way he said his was, I don’t 
wonder that their husbands run 
iter other women. And they 
pick out chorus girls, I suppose, 
use they are usually good 
looking, easy to meet and equally 
easy to get rid of when the time 
comes to start for home. So, girls, 
never take these misunderstood 
nds seriously. 
supper my friend seemed 
sleepy—I suppose he hits the hay 
nine-thirty in the old home 
as I had a rehearsal 
myself at eleven, I insisted on 
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going home. When we got to the apartment he begged me to let 
him come up for a while and talk, but of course I wouldn’t. I 
never receive men in my apartment alone. No sensible girl ever 
should. So he kissed me good night—I had to let him do that to 
get rid of him, although it was like pulling teeth—and went away. 

The next day he woke me up at half-past nine with some crazy 
talk over the telephone that he had not been himself the night 
before and must see me. So I agreed to meet him after the 
rehearsal, although I didn’t want to. Nobody likes to be bored. 
But I said to myself that it was my duty, seeing that he was from 
my own town, to be agreeable to him and let him get whatever 
it was out of his system. 

He didn’t ask me to luncheon—in fact he seemed very much 
upset and afraid someone might see us together—so we just 
stood back stage awhile and talked. What he wanted was to get 
me to promise I would never repeat any of the things he said 
about his wife—that he had been drinking and wasn’t responsible 
for what he had done. I tad to laugh. His wife was less than 
nothing in my life, so I promised, of course. He seemed very 

teful and said that if I ever needed a friend to come to him. 

thanked him and said I would, and that I hoped to see him 

again, but I never did—at least not in New York. He certainly 
was funny. 

I have mentioned this experience to show how necessary it is 
for a girl on the stage to have tact, If I (Continued on page 124) 
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“Say.” said Toby. “this is good! Every one of them married except 


Grimes. Let's have the details.” 
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PUCTOGRAPRE HY CAMPERIA STUDS 


CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


q whose pencil skilfully delineates not only the beauty of 
women but the character beneath—-as in Arthur 


Train’s novel of American Society 


His Children’s Children 
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HERBERT M. STOOPS 


whose early life as a rancher and three years with the artillery 
in France supremely fit him to interpret on canvas the 


big scenes in Cynthia Stockley’s powerful novel 
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N HIS way uptown from the pier where 

the South American liner had docked, 

Gordon Kent stopped his taxicab to buy 

himself a felt hat. This done, he drove a 

hard brown fist through the crown of his eighty dollar 

Panama. When he had arrived at his hotel he 

removed his pongee suit, rolled it up, together with all 

his warm weather clothing, and presented the bundle 

to a bellboy. He was fed up on all things tropical, 
all things Spanish. 

That night he dined extravagantly at the most 
expensive eating place in New York, saw the “Follies’”’ from the 
center of the front row, and later took a table at a popular dancing 
café. He did not dance, for the new dances and even the new 
music were strange to him; he spoke to nobody except his waiter; 
nevertheless, he was drunk with pleasure when he went to bed 
about two o’clock. He would have stayed longer, but a swarthy 
man and a dark haired girl had begun some sort of tango and 
that had caused him to flee. ar 

As a man, Kent was forty-five years old; as a social animal 
his age was about twenty-two, for following his graduation as 
a mining engineer he had gone West, anc soon thereafter he had 
been sent on to South America. There, for more than twenty 
years, he had remained—not steadily, of course, for as he worked 
his way up into control of the property necessity had taken him 
north to the States and even across to the Continent. But those 
occasional trips had been all business and invariably he had 
been called back to the mines earlier than he had expected. 

By all the rules of precedent he should have become. Latin- 
American in his likings, he should have married some Peruvian 
woman and adopted South America as his home. But nothing 
like that happened. He learned to adapt, but not to adopt. 
Spanish women bored him, Spanish customs irked him, Spanish 
cooking turned his stomach. He remained a thorough Yankee 
and but one ambition burned within him; namely, the ambition 
to go home with the leisure and the means to make up for the 
twenty years he had wasted. 

He had attained his goal. His means were large, his leisure 
was unlimited. Physically he was young. His first concern 
was to find a suitable dwelling place. 

His requirements in this were peculiar; therefore he sought 
counsel from one of his few friends, William Sothern. Sothern, 
head of the great international detective agency that bore his 
name, was himself a detective, but not the detective of fiction. 

He ye a smiling man of sixty, inordinately proud of his 


small feet and hands, and he possessed the blessed knack of 
inspiring friendship. Men great and men obscure called him 
“Bill” and came to him for advice upon matters ranging @ 
importance from world politics to divorce. Success had made 
of him less a thief-taker than a man-helper. 3 

“You’ve steered many an ex-convict straight,” Kent told him. 
“T want you to steer me, for I’ve just done a twenty-year stretch. 
I’m free at last. I want you to help me live forty years in the 
next twenty.” 

Sothern laughed. “A man with your physique and you 
money can live forty years in ten, if he sets his mind to i 

“I have set my mind to it.” Kent’s square jaw was aggre 
sively outthrust, his deep-set eyes were eager. “All my life 
I’ve wanted to play, to be amused, to live, and I’ve never had 
the chance. I’ve always craved luxury, laughter, lights, i 
blare of brass, but I’ve had to live in lonely places. I’m fed @ 
on garlic and mandolin music and the flare of fireflies; I wast 
noise and smoke and jazz and gasoline and white shoulders. 

“You've hit the right place.” 

“Coming downtown this morning I took the subway so a tobe 
squeezed in the crowd and feel elbows in my ribs. I loved 
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Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


“How can I help?” Sothern regarded his caller curiously. 
Kent was a grim, homely, rugged man. He had a reputation 
for ruthlessness. 

“You can help me find a home right in the noise, right where 

Street cars clang and the elevated roars and the newsboys 
yell—right where the city will talk to me day and night.” 

(No trouble about that, Gordon.” 

And you can help me get acquainted with people who play. 
Twenty years, Bill! Every hour counts. I’m eager to begin. 

9 you think I’m a fool?” 

. Most men make fools of themselves when they begin living 
M pajamas and evening clothes. But you’re too hard-headed 
to be seriously injured—and after all somebody must play the 
and pay for our white lights. Let’s go to luncheon.” . 

Gladly,” said Kent. “But no olive oil or onions, understand?” 
Kent took an apartment on the busiest corner he could find, 


“You heard me—get up!” 
the detective commanded. 
“Don't lay a hand on her!" 
Marchmont cried. 


a corner in the hotel and theater district, where the traffic 


boiled by day and where the skyline blazed by night. 

There, with bedlam beneath his feet, peace came to his soul. 
He reveled in his nearness to things, he slept like a 
babe. He was lonesome no longer, for he walked with Joy. 
Money ran from him and each night brought new adventure. 
Broadway opened her arms and took him as her own; he lay 
upon her throbbing heart. 

He did not dissipate unduly; he merely played as men play, 
seeking pleasure with the same eagerness of purpose he had 
sought success. He made acquaintances recklessly, for he took 
people at their own appraisals so long as they amused him. 
He entertained lavishly, keeping an open house. Mining men 
from out of town, Wall Street men, men from the clubs, the 
theaters, met at his home. And women from here and there. 
Most of the women were young and good looking and some 
of them were clever. ‘§ 

Bill Sothern dropped in one night after a late supper to find 
a score or more people entertaining themselves at Kent’s expense. 
A team of headliners from vaudeville were at the grand piano, 
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42 Recoil 


Kent’s Chinese house-boys were serving drinks. It was a 
noisy party but the least hilarious member of it was the host. 
He was genial but he held himself aloof, and Sothern inquired: 

“‘What’s the matter? Is the gilded life beginning to pall?” 

“Not a bit of it,” Kent told him, “but I don’t quite fit in, 
yet. I’m rough and awkward and—too intense. I’m afraid 
to let go.” 

“That’s not your reputation. Indulgent Pittsburgh never 
sent us a spender with less restraint.” 

“Why shouldn’t I spend? I’ve no reason for saving.” 

“You seem glad of it.” 

“I am. Don’t you understand? I’m free. I’m the only 
free man in New York, and my folly injures nobody.” 

“You may not find it easy to remain free. South American 
millionaires don’t happen every day.” 

“Marriage?” Kent laughed and shook his shaggy head. “If 
I went into ‘society,’ if this were a Park Avenue crowd and I had 
mothers to deal with, there might be some danger of that. But 
none of these girls have mothers. They’re lovely, amusing 
little creatures, and any one of them would pawn her last lim- 
ousine to land me. Blackmail, perhaps, but marriage—never.” 

Sothern nodded. “You can afford blackmail. Marriage 
would cost you too dear.” 

Broadway, as far north as the Circle, was Kent’s playground 
at first, but in time he went afield—down to Washington Square, 
and up into the duplex apartment district. Greenwich Village 
bored him, for he was too genuinely Bohemian to be deceived by 
an artificial assumption of Bohemianism, so he drifted northward. 

One night he attended a party given by a California acquaint- 
ance who was spending the winter in New York. It was quite 
an elaborate affair given in one of those twelve-room studio 
apartments near the Park; but it was informal arid the guests 
felt free to introduce themselves to each other. 

Kent’s attention upon entering the room was attracted by a 
good looking blonde woman—invariably blonde women drew 
his eyes, for he could see no beauty in brunettes. This young 
woman was very blonde and the more he looked at her the more 
he marveled that she excited no more attention than she did, 
for to him she was strikingly beautiful. Drawn no doubt by 
the intensity of his regard, she looked at him and he experi- 
enced a genuine thrill. He had a drink with his host and asked 
who she was, but the latter did not know—he never remem- 
bered names. 

Kent managed, bye and bye, to speak to the woman and 
again he was thrilled when she answered him pleasantly and 
without the slightest constraint. She regarded him with sudden 
interest when he introduced himself; then she made herself 
known. Her name was Selbee. He liked the sound of that and 
when he said something to provoke a smile he made the amazing 
discovery that there were two deep dimples in her cheeks. He 
was put completely at ease upon learning that she was not par- 
ticularly brilliant—he had feared she might be one of those 
women who “did things”—and he got along famously with her. 

After a while they found a comfortable couch on the balcony 
zbove the crowd and soon Kent made still another amazing 
ciscovery—he discovered that he was a voluble, a brilliant and 
an entertaining conversationalist. For the first time in his life 
he was all that he had ever longed to be. 

They danced together and the mari experienced a tremendous, 
breath-taking exhilaration at feeling this lovely milk and honey 
creature in his embrace. Her evident enjoyment of his society 
bred in him a god-like confidence. 

Prohibition had come, hence there was more than the usual 
amount of drinking, and Kent did his share; but he found less 
intoxication in his glass than in the contemplation of Norma 
Selbee’s ash-blonde hair, curling above her smooth neck, and 
in those adorable dimples that answered so swiftly to his 
smiles. 

As for Miss Selbee, she did no great amount of talking. There 
was no need to, for she possessed the rare knack of giving inter- 
ested attention. When finally it became evident to her that 
this Broadway notable, this South American Croesus, was actu- 
ally wooing her with tempestuous fervor, she became almost 
reticent and began to study him with troubled speculative eyes. 

He told her of his Andean experiences, of his twenty years 
of exile, matters he seldom mentioned, and she soon knew 
him almost better than he knew himself. 

Later that night he asked her to marry him. She had told 
herself that something like this was coming and she had tried 
to stop it, but the man’s force of will had defeated her; despite 
her efforts to hoid him in check, he had swept her along on the 
flood of his desire. Even so, his declaration of love came 2s a 


shock that left her speechless, white. She stared at him almost 


fearfully before murmuring: 

“You—scarcely know me.” 

“True. But I know you well enough to want you.” 
“You've told me all about yourself—not that it was necessa 
for everybody knows something about Gordon Kent—but I’m 

not a public character. I’m—nobody.” 

“Thank Heaven for that! I love you.” 

“Tonight, perhaps! But tomorrow? Next month? A year 
from now?” 

“I’m not a child,” Kent declared almost roughly. “I haven't 
looked for love—never expected it—but it came, and I don’t 
propose to let it go.” 

“Men don’t marry women like this,’”’ she protested with more 
agitation than she had yet displayed. “They want to know 
who they are, what they are—all about—everything. I’m no 
child, either. You’re not the first man who—the first to ask me 
something like this.” Kent nodded impatiently. “What makes 
you think I love you?” 

“T haven’t asked if you love me. I love you. That’s enough 
for me. .That’s all I can grasp at the moment. It’s a good deal 
to happen in one night; it’s a good deal to think about.” 

“No, no!” She shook her head. “ You wouldn’t buy a mine 
this way—risk everything you have——” 

“Indeed I would. I did. I always do. I move fast and I 
trust my hunches. Listen—I’m rich. I can give you every- 
thing. And I will.” 

Miss Selbee halted him with a gesture. “I know——” 

“Of course I’m not the first man. You're beautiful, you're 
desirable. How could I be the first ? The miracle is that you’re 
here at all, and free. To hell with who you are, where you came 
from or what you’ve done. I’ll take my chances if you'll take 
yours. We can’t live the past over again, but the future is ours 
and it’s all we’re entitled to. I’m not much. I’m full of faults, 
but—I know the woman I want. Will you marry me?” 

“Sometime, perhaps.” 

“Tonight!” 

Miss Selbee uttered a strangled refusal, but Kent took her 
cold hands in his and forced her to meet his gaze. For what 
seemed a long time she sat motionless, her eyes searching his 
with a curious expression of mingled apprehension and desire, 
She stirred finally. She sighed wearily, her lids fluttered, lowered. 

“Come!” he said and drew her to her feet. “ My car is waiting. 
Do you want to tell your friends, or bring them along?” She 
shook her head. 

Like a person under a mesmeric spell, she took his arm; mutely 
she waited while he brought her wrap and placed it about her 
snowy shoulders. Kent, too, was deeply agitated; he could find 
nothing to say. But when the car door had closed behind them 
and they were alone, he drew her close and kissed her. 

The unexpected gentleness of his first caress snapped the 
woman’s rigidity; her body relaxed and with a quivering sigh 
she surrendered herself to his embrace. Her soft lips, the frag- 
rance of her breath, made a drunken man of Gordon Kent. 


The midnight marriage of Gordon Kent and Norma Selbee 
excited little comment, for almost before it became epee | 
had sailed for Europe, and so even those newspapers that s 
ize in sensational copy found little to report beyond the bare 
facts. They carried a highly colored story of Kent’s career, @ 
be sure, but they could learn almost nothing about the bride; 
therefore they described her as a beautiful society girl and ral 
the picture of an obscure motion picture actress. 

The ship upon which the honeymooners sailed was several days 
out before Gordon Kent felt well enough acquainted with his 
wife to call her by her first name; but by the time they had tat 
ried awhile in London, had shopped in Paris, had toured the 
chateau Ccistrict and had arrived at Alexandria en route up t 
Nile he had run the entire gamut of emotions from infatuated 
lover to gentle and considerate husband. He proved to be 4 
generous husband, too, and he took enormous delight in shower- 
ing expensive gifts upon his wife. Lacking any sort of taste m 
women’s clothes, his part in the selection of hats and gowns 
such things was confined to an enthusiastic admiration of het 
judgment. But he gave her carte blanche and, as a matter 
fact, he urged her to spend more money upon herself than she 
was inclined to spend, for her beauty was a never failing soure 
of wonderment and pride to him. : 

The selection of her jewelry, however, he took into his own 
hands and before long Mrs. Gorden Kent’s gems became a topit 
of conversation wherever she went. : 

They settled in Cairo for the winter, entertained lavishly and 
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“I did it! I did it!’ shouted Marchmont. 


Went out a good deal. Their apartment at the most famous 
tel became a headquarters for visiting Americans and members 
of the resident English colony. 
orma Kent rose to the requirements of her new position very 
cteditably indeed. Not only did she scrupulously observe the 
hiceties of dress and deportment but also she made a new man of 
husband, externally at least. Of course Kent was too old, 
irmly set in his mold, to change greatly, and at heart he 
Temained the massive, passive man of restraint, but he took on 
more geniality, more polish, and they made a distinguished 
couple; the husband dominant, strong, commanding, the wife 
winsome, gracious and alive with youth. 


**Now follow me up the River if you can.” 


Kent lived by a code of his own which was inflexible and re- 
membering the words he had uttered that night during his whirl- 
wind courtship he never asked Norma any questions about her- 
self. He knew, vaguely, that her past life had been unhappy, but 
he adhered to his promise and respected her evident desire to 
forget. He sometimes wished that she would tell him something 
about her former husband, Selbee—what sort of man he was and 
the reason for her divorce—but since the subject was painful 
and inasmuch as his prime object in life was to spare her pain, 
he never voiced his curiosity. After all, it was none of his busi- 
ness and he was not a Paul Pry. The future was rich enough. 

In one thing, however, he did acknowledge that Norms 
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disappointed him a trifl——in her complete, her immediate, 
nay her enthusiastic adaptability to foreign life. She it was who 
had suggested this trip abroad, and now it seemed to him that 
she actually preferred living here, or in Europe, to living in the 
States. This was not at all in accordance with his desires; in 
fact he was already hungry for his native land. Still, that was 
so small a thing that it gave him no serious concern. 

It was only natural that two people so opposite in tastes 
should make separate friends. Kent tried his best to like the 
people his wife liked, and when he failed he forced himself to 
tolerate them. Among these latter was a young American of 
French-Irish ancestry, one Laurence Regan Marchmont. March- 


mont was about everything that Kent was not; he was handsome, , , 


young, entertaining and witty. He was elegant of figure, he was 
chivalrous of bearing and soft of speech; in his dark eyes glowed 


a light of deviltry quite thrilling to women. 


It was rumored 


about the hotel that he was somehow connected with a title. Of 
this fellow the mining man would have been mildly jealous had 


it not been for his implicit faith in Norma. 


He told himself 


impatiently that envy prompted his dislike and it was character- 
istic of him that thereafter he set himself ‘the task’ of being espe- 
cially nice to the fellow and on more than one occasion he arranged 


for Marchmont to act as Norma’s escort. 


Long before the end of the season Kent acknowledged himself 
bored by Egypt. Norma, on the contrary, Joved it. When she 


spoke of New York it was without 
enthusiasm. 

The last few weeks of their stay 
were immeasurably cheered, for the 
husband, by the arrival of William 
Sothern. Heand Gordon spent most 
of their time together. In the de- 
tective’s company Kent found so 
much enjoyment that he surrendered 
his wife more than ever to the care 
of Marchmont. 


Recoil 


It was a week before sail - 
ing time when the blow 
fell. 

Kent and Sothern had 
dined togetherat theCountry 
Club, and inasmuch as Nor- 
ma and Marchmont were 
playing bridge at the home 
of some English friends it was 
nearly midnight when the 
two men returned to the 
hotel. 

Sothern watched his com- 
panion mount the wide stairs 
to the mezzanine floor; then 
he lighted a final cigar and 
took a turn through the Win- 
ter Garden. He had finished 
his smoke and was on his way 
to his own room when he saw 
Gordon Kent coming down 
the stairs again. Kent de- - 
scended heavily, his face vas 
colorless, in his hand he held 
something white—a letter. 


sharply: 


Sothern stepped swiftly to him, saying 
“What is it, old man? Somethi 


Naver 
y 


Later that night Kent asked her to 
marry him. She went white. “But you 


scarcely know me,” she murmured. 


Kent nodded; when he spoke it wasmé 
feeble, far away voice: “I was looking for 
you. Read that!” 

Sothern took the letter and read: 

Dear Gordon: 

I can’t stand it any longer. I tried but tt 
was useless. It was just another mistake. 
You’ve been kind and I hate to hurt you, but 
after all I couldn’t give what I never 
There was no promise of love when I 
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‘ou—scarcely a pretense on my part—and now I’ve learned what 
ve is, what it must be, so I’m going away. Please don’t look 
for me. Norma 


Kent was talking. “I tip-toed in so as not to awaken her, 
but I knew something was wrong—things scattered around 
” burning. It gave me a fright—I thought she was 
sick.’ 

egy inquired sharply, “Did she take her jewelry?” 

es.” 

“Any money?” 

Kent shook his head. “She’s gone, Bill. Gone! I’m all— 
alone again. Sudden, wasn’t it?” 

_The detective cursed savagely. “It wasn’t sudden; you just 
didn’t see it coming. I wanted to warn you but I hoped—— 
Of course it’s Marchmont.” 

“Marchmont! Marchmont! By God——” 

“Sh-h! Not so loud. Pull yourself together. It’s going to 
be all right.” Sothern led his friend out of the hotel. 

For a long while the two men trudged the streets and after the 
first stunning effect of the catastrophe had passed it was Kent 
who did most of the talking. He tried to make excuses for his 
wife’s conduct. There were reasons—she was young and the 
wine of life was sharp within her—she was impulsive, emotional, 
as @ woman should be—he was old and harsh and uninter- 

Sothern listened without comment. 

But when Kent began to realize the cruel advantage No’ 
had taken of his simple devotion, grief hardened into anger. 

Vl get ’em!” he cried hoarsely. “The world’s a littie place 
and I’ve got nothing to do but get even. I’ll find ’em somehow.” 


If you really want to find them, it will be easy,” Sothern told ° 


m. “T’ll have them located in a week.” 
You think so?” 


“T know so. There aren’t a half-dozen places where they 
could or would go. It won’t take me long to find where March- 
mont is. To find out who he is, of course, will require a little 
patience.” 

“Who he is? You can learn that at the hotel.” 

“Perhaps. On the other hand, men don’t always tell the whole 
truth about themselves. Or women, either. How much do you 
know about your wife, for instance?” 

“What d’you mean by that?” 

“You knew nothing about her when you married her.”’ 

“T don’t know a great deal now,” Kent admitted. “You 
understand the circumstances. I’ve never felt free to ask ques- 
tions and—she never told me much.” 

-“So I imagined. Now, let me handle this in my own way; it 
isn’t my first experience in affairs of this sort. We'll leave here 
tomorrow, and by the 
time we reach Naples 
I'll probably have some- 


thing to report.” 


It was in Naples, a 
week later. William 
Sothern had finished 
reading a bundleof cable 
reports from his New 
York office; he walked 
into Kent’s room. 

The latter had 
changed. surprisingly in 
seven days; his face was 
thinner, whiter than for- 
merly, and his homely, 
irregular features were 
throwninto more rugged 
relief. He had become 
moody and quiet—dan- 
gerously quiet. He 
looked up to ask: 

“Did you get any 
news?” 

“T did. They’re in Nice at the Hotel Royal. We can lay 
hands on them in twenty-four hours.” 

Kent came to his feet slowly. “That’s good. Let’s go.” 

“Wait!” Sothern was still frowning. “Are you really in love 
with—that woman?” 

Kent exposed his teeth in an-ugly grin. ‘What do you think?” 

“Answer me, please.” 

There was a pause, then: “I’m not quite sure whether I love 
her or—hate her.” 

“Tt makes a difference,” the detective said gravely. “If you 
hate her, it’s all right. If you—don’t—then it’s all wrong and 
we’d better drop things where they are.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

’“T mean this: she isn’t your wife, and never was.” Kent did 
not appear to grasp the significance of this amazing statement so 
the speaker continued: “She is a careless woman—remarkably 
careless. She neglected to get a divorce from Jim Selbee.” 

Slowly the mining man’s face took on an added pallor; it 
became ghastly. “That’s—bigamy/” he cried. 

“Exactly. I suspected there was something wrong. I don’t 
want to hurt you unnecessarily but you’d better know the whole 
truth. To begin with, she isn’t even an out-and-out adventuress; 
she’s an imitation; she’s phony even in that. She was born 
Lizzie Oakley, in Sacramento. Her father was a plumber. She 
went on the stage at a Frisco music hall and finally worked her 
way up to leading woman in a stock company. I’ve got all the 
dope right here. She worked opposite an actor named Jim 
Selbee and married him. He was a drunk; they soon separated. 
She’s like a good many stage women, Gordon, she has played at 
making love so much that she can’t take it seriously; life is all 
a romantic drama and you’re just one of her several leading men. 
There may be others hike you for all I know. Now then, there 
isn’t much you can do except send her back to the States and 
convict her of bigamy.” 

Kent uttered an oath; then he fell silent, scowling somberly. 

. “What about Marchmont?” he inquired. 

“T’ll get his record tomorrow, if he has one.” 

“Have ic sent on to Nice. Let’s go get ’em, Bill.” 


Two men were waiting when Sothern and Kent descended 
from the train at Nice—an operative of the Sothern Agency and 
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46 Recoil 


an officer from the Paris Bureau of Secret Police. For perhaps 
ten minutes the four men talked; then they drove to the Hotel 
Royal. After a brief conference with the conciérge, they were 
shown to the apartment of Monsieur and Madame Marchmont. 

The French officer tried the door but it was locked; then in 
answer to an inquiry from within he cried dramatically: 

“Open, in the name of the law!” 

There was a moment of silence, the sound of whispering; 
Marchmont himself opened the door. He was in a royal blue 
velvet lounging robe, his silk shirt open at the throat. At sight 
of his callers he recoiled; they filed past him. 

The reception room of the handsome Marchmont suite was in 
disorder and it was blue with cigarette smoke. It was a hot day; 
nevertheless the windows were closed, there was the heavy odor 
of perfumes. On the mantel were goblets of stale wine, here and 
there were vases filled with wilted flowers. 

Norma, in charming negligee, was seated at a breakfast table, 
but at the intrusion she leaped to her feet, pale and frightened. 
Gordon Kent was the last to enter and when she met his menac- 
ing, feverish eyes she uttered a cry, swayed:and slid to the floor. 

The American operative spoke first, He addressed her 
roughly, saying: 

“Snap out of it, Lizzie Oakley! Don’t pull a fainting scene.” 

“Lizzie Oakley?” Norma raised her wide blue eyes, into 
which had come a new and wilder terror. 

“You heard me. Get up.’ The detective strode toward her. 

“Don’t lay a hand on her!” Marchmont cried furiously. 
“This is an outrage. This lady is—is “g 

“This lady is—what?’’ Sothern inquired sarcastically. 

“She is—she has done nothing to warrant this indignity. 
T’ll answer to her husband.” 

“You'll answer all right. But not toher husband. He happens 
to be somewhere in America, and he probably wouldn’t be inter- 
ested anyhow.” 

There came a gasping cry from the woman; she buried her 
face in her hands. To the open-mouthed Marchmont, Sothern 
continued bitingly: “You have been victimized, young man. 
So has Mr. Kent. But he merely considered her his wife whereas 
you considered her a great lady, a wealthy woman and therefore 
desirable prey. She’s neither. She’s the wife of a cheap actor, 
and outside of the jewelry and the clothes Gordon gave her she 
hasn’t enough to support you for a -week.” 

“Good God!” Marchmont cried in a horrified voice. 

“A sad awakening, isn’t it?” 

“The money—of course that means nothing”—the Adonis in 
the royal blue robe managed a careless gesture—“‘but the other— 
I don’t believe it!” 

“Nevertheless, it is quite true. She was a mediocre stock 
actress. You’ve hung around dressing rooms, you must know a 
hundred like her. Her fine society airs and her French phrases, 
that’s all stage stuff—East Lynne and Camille! For a bright 
young man you are easily deceived.” 

Norma spoke now. Tearfully but defiantly she said: “It’s 
true—in a way. But Selbee and I were divorced in the eyes of 
God. I never loved him. I never loved any man until I met 
Larry. I’ve made mistakes—what woman hasn’t? But I’ve 
suffered for them. You don’t understand about Selbee. Now 
you try to rob me of the one real love I ever knew. Larry dear 
” beseechingly she held out her arms. “You won’t let it 
make any difference? You’re too noble——” 

In the momentary silence that ensued Marchmont drew him- 

elf up to his full height; he assumed an air of dignity. 

“Tf that is all you have to say, gentlemen, I wish you good 
morning.” 

“Tt isn’t quite all.” 

“Tell her the bad news,”’ Gordon Kent exclaimed, and Sothern 
turned to Norma. 

“Tt’s a good joke all around, Lizzie. We’ve spoiled the whole 
day for your noble lover, but you'll be shocked to learn that he 
put it over you as badly as you put it over him. Fact! His 
name isn’t Marchmont. It’s McClure—Tommy McClure. 
He’s a man of leisure, all right; he loafs whenever he can get a 
woman to support him. And he has a title. He’s known as 
Taxi Tommy because of his unusual knack of acquiring ladies’ 
jewelry in taxicabs. He’s a professional escort. He sees ’em 
home and steals their lavalliéres. You’re wanted on at least 
one charge of bigamy, Lizzie; he’s wanted in forty places for 
larceny.” 

“That’s a lie!” stormed the woman. 

“Ts it? Lookathim.” Sothern resumed in disgust: ‘You’re 
a pair of cheap grafters and there’s no credit in turning you up. 
This hero of yours lives off women, usually middle-aged women 


whose husbands ‘don’t understand them.’ You're probably the 
youngest, best looking dame he’s grabbed. He wheedles pennies 
from flower girls and borrows rings from romantic old women, 
He’s a petty pawn-ticket pirate—the dancing cafés are full of 
’em. New York got too hot for Tommy, so he danced over to 
London, then to Paris. We’ve got enough on him so he can’t go 
home, and this French officer will keep him doing short stretches 
until he has a long beard. A fine pair of boobs, aren’t you?” 

Norma Selbee’s face was ashen, even her lips were white; she 
stared at the resplendent Marchmont with eyes of tragic mi 
As for that dashing blade, he had shrunk, beads of perspiration 
had gathered upon his classic brow, he shot furtive glances from 
one hostile face to another. When he encountered the horrified 
gaze of the woman he hurriedly dropped his eyes. 

In the oppressive silence that ensued, the stale atmosphere 
* wr room became more noticeable. Sothern turned to his 
riend: 

“Well, Gordon, we’ve got. ’em. What’ll we do with ’em?” 

Kent spoke in a tired, monotonous voice. “I’ve had murder 
in my heart for ten days. Id kill this rat now, here, if she loved 


him or he loved her. But they don’t. They hate each other—, 4 


or they will. They owe me a lot and they’ve got to pay, 
They’ve amused themselves by playing at hypocrisy; I’m going 
to make ’em work at it. They’re afraid of jail. Well, I’m going 
to make ’em long for it.” 

Sothern regarded the speaker uncomprehendingly. Kent 
went on: : 

“T guess there’s some Spanish in me; anyhow I’ve been thinking 
it over ever since we got McClure’s record, and things have 
broken just right. You’ve got enough on ’em so they’re at 
your mercy anywhere, any time. All right. Make ’em live to- 
gether the rest of their rotten lives That’ll do me. Here are 
my orders and I want ’em carried out at any cost. Follow these 
two day and night, wherever they go, if it takes a hundred 
coppers. Make ’em live together as man and wife, and make 
’em live straight! Send me a written report every day. I like 
to read.” 

“That will cost a lot of money, Gordon.” 

“T’m rich. Think of my satisfaction in joining two loving 
hearts.” 

“The world is a big place—and they’ll live a long time.” 

“The longer the better. It won’t get good until they’ve tried 
it awhile. That’s where my Spanish comes in. Now get this: 
if either of ’em turns a crooked trick, give ’em the works, throw 
the book at ’em. That’s all, Bill. Let’s go.” 


Norma Selbee and Laurence Marchmont took the Midi Ex- ~ 


= 


4 


press for Paris. ‘They were followed to the train. During the 


long night ride they had little to say to each other, for there was 


nothing much to talk about. Gone entirely was the glamour of ~ 


the past few weeks; romance was dead and they saw each other 
only as Sothern had painted them, sordid grafters—criminals 
under suspended sentence. Neither of them slept; it was a tire- 
some trip. 

“Kent didn’t mean what he said,’ Marchmont declared at 
one time. ‘‘What’s more, his scheme won’t work.” 

“No?” 

“Certainly not. He can’t make us live together.” 

“You thmk we’d better—separate?” Norma inquired 
curiously. 

Marchmont flushed. ‘Why of course—for ‘the time being. 
I’m in bad with these French police; no use making it worse.” 

When they reached Paris, Larry separated his and Norma’s 
luggage and calling two porters instructed them to place the 
bags in separate taxicabs. He was startled when a stranger 
tapped him on the shoulder and said politely: 

“Monsieur has made a mistake, without doubt.” 

Marchmont paled; Norma turned upon the speaker with 
blazing eyes. 

“How dare you?” she cried. i 

“You and your companion will be kept under constant espion- 
age, madame. Remonstrance is useless, unless you wish to 
subn it to arrest.” ‘ 

“Ore cab,” Marchmont told the porters. ‘Grand Hotel!’ 

For several days the couple lived as quietly as they knew how, 
taking their meals in their suite, going out upon rare occasions. 
Outwardly they were upon the best of terms; in reality they lived 
as strangers and each avoided the other. To the woman, it was 
a hideous experience. Knowledge that she was watched and 
that her wrongdoing had been made public weighed her down 
with an unaccustomed sense of shame. It came as a disagreeable 
surprise, moreover, to realize not only (Continued on page 137) 
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“Dreadful An- 
archists, said 
Ekaterina, 
were always 
frying onions.” 


‘-MARGUERITE HARRISON’S 


Tales of Russian Nights | 
Unfinished Stories 


Cauchemar 


T HAD been a particularly trying night, and consequently 
everyone was in a bad humor that morning. Three prisoners 


been brought in between two and five a. m. As there 


were already nine women and eight beds, this caused numer- 
ous Complications. Maria Petrovna and Elena Ivanovna doubled 


up to 
slept 


accommodate one of them, a fellow party member; another 
on the floor and the third cleared off the table, declaring 


she couldn’t sleep on the floor—she was afraid of mice. 
Twice during the night she rolled off her perch, startling 
€veryone in the corridor with her piercing shrieks. The day’s 


and there 


Tation was so waterlogged as to be absolutely uneatable, 


was a scramble, accompanied by many uncharitable | 


remarks, to spread the soggy chunks on the radiator to dry. 
The plumbing was out of order, and the guards announced 
that no one would be taken to the washroom before dinner 
time—consequently we were a frowzy, unkempt, irritable lot 
when Ekaterina Andreevna was brought in, looking like a 
fashion plate, even though it was a superannuated one. 

She was dressed in a black taffeta frock that rustled aggres- 
sively, over which she wore a black velvet coat, a little rubbed 
at the seams but still supremely elegant. Her slender feet 
were encased in worn but smart patent leather shoes with 
gray uppers, her picture hat was perched at a rakish angle over a 
perfectly undulated coiffure and she exuded a perfume eee. 
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_ ment to find congenial employment 


48 Unfinished Stories | 
“Radi Bog!” she exclaimed, taking us all in with an apprais- a banker and all the employees are members of the very best 


ing glance. ‘“Cauchemar—what a nightmare!” 

Now we were perfectly well aware of the fact that we did not 
present a prepossessing appearance, but it was rather irritating 
to be alluded to as a nightmare. 

“Quite so,”’ returned Maria Petrovna. 
I thought I must be having one.” 

Ekaterina Andreevna gave her a disdainful look and sat down 
on the chair, gathering up her skirts and shrinking into the small- 
est possible compass as if she feared contamination from her 
surroundings. 

“Am I to stay in this filthy hole with such canaille?” she de- 
manded haughtily. No one answered. The fact was self- 
evident. Then she proceeded to extract a lace-edged hand- 
kerchief from her pocketbook and vigorously dabbed her eyes. 

“Oh, I am the most miserable woman in the world!’’ she 
moaned. ‘They will shoot me, I know they will.” 

“Shoot you—what for?” said Maria Petrovna'bluntly. “TI’ll 
bet you never risked your precious skin for anything or 
anybody.” 


“When you came in 


“Treason!” answered Ekaterina Afidreevna dramatically. 
“Seditious papers found in’ my possession. It happened this 
way. I work in the Commissariat of Education. Our depart- 
ment is one of the. few where it is possible for a woman of refine- 
. The director was-formerly 


¥ 


families in Moscow. It is one of the few places where one stiff 
hears French spoken. Russian is so crude! I always had g 
French governess and my father would not permit Russian at 
the table. 
“We only worked six hours a day, and M. Voroschin was so 


considerate! If I overslept myself or missed a day at the office, — 


he always realized how trying work was for one of my nervous 
temperament and overlooked the matter. Really our office was 
quite like a salon. 


4 


‘ 


“One day the typist at the next desk to mine, a delightful 


person whose husband was one of the largest factory owners in 
Russia, showed me such a clever poem about our Jewish Com- 
missars and the way they go on in the Kremlin. It was too de- 
lightful, so I copied it and took it home to my husband. She 
told me the name of the author as a great secret. He was ¢@ 
baron who used to give the most delightful supper parties at 
Yard’s. Now he is a waiter in an illegal restaurant. 

“A few days ago there was a raid in our apartment house 


- and the police carried off all the papers on my desk, among 


them the poem. This morning I was called on the telephone 
and asked to come to the Cheka. I had forgotten all about 
the verses and I came down rather expecting to be questioned 
about the people in the next apartment, dreadful Anarchists 
or something, who were always boiling cabbage or frying onions, 

“The Commissar eyed me severely 
and tapped a paper lying on his desk. 

“How did this come into your 
possession, Citizeness?’ he asked. 

“T looked—it was the verses. 

“T—I’m sure I don’t know,’ 
stammered. 

_“« ‘We know the facts,’ he continued 
coldly. ‘You copied it at the Com- 
missariat. Who, wrote it?’ 

can’t remember,’ I answered, 

“Very well, then,’ he returned, 
‘we’ll put you where you can refresh 
your memory. ‘The charge is spread- 
ing treasonable propaganda.’ 

“So you see,’’she added despairingly, 
“there is no hope. I am doomed,” and 
she rolled her eyes theatrically. 

A howl of laughter greeted this 
remark. Perhaps it was a bit incon- 
siderate, but we had been face to 
face with so many real tragedies that 
tragi-comedy was a relief to our 
overstrained nerves. 


claimed, “is it possible that you can 
take such a thing seriously? They 
will probably keep you here until they 
find you don’t mean to tell who wrote 
the verses: Then you may be released 
or sent for a few months to an intern- 
ment camp. No one is shot for such 
a trivial offense.” 

Evidently this was not what Eka- 
terina Andreevna had expected. To 
pose as a martyr, to have a dra- 
matic trial—there was something 
romantic about that; but to remain 
indefinitely in prison—that was 4 
different matter. , 

Her face went white. 

“Do you mean to say,” she asked, 
“that they may keep me in this hor- 
rible place for weeks?” 

“Surely,” I answered. “Plenty of 
others are kept here for si 
offenses.” 

“Ugh!” she shuddered, ‘But I have 
no baggage, no blanket, no toilet 
articles.” 

“You have a warm coat,” remarked 
Maria Petrovna grimly. “I was 
arrested last summer in a cotton frock, 
and I would have worn the same 
clothes ever since if I had not gotten 
a blouse from the Commandant. You 
can get one if you ask for it.” 


“Ekaterina Andreevna,” I 


SS 


| 
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- 
“Sonya,” said Maria, “we feel it is only fair to ask you to tell us about yourself.” 


After that Ekaterina Andreevna subsided for a time. Her 
story had made no impression and she had failed to rouse sym- 


pathy for her desperate plight. She was out of the limelight. 


She sat moodily in her chair, still wearing her coat and hat. 

“You had better take off your things, Ekaterina Andreevna,” 
I said, but she ignored the remark. 

When dinner was brought in she turned up her nose at the 
herring soup but ate with considerable appetite the small portion 
of white bread and cheese from our peredachas, the food packages 
we received from friends or relatives outside, which were pooled 
and distributed share and share alike. 

“I have such a delicate digestion,” she explained, “do you 
think I might have another slice of white bread?” 

“Sorry, Ekaterina Andreevna,’’ answered the Starosta (room 
chairman) bluntly, “but you have just come. There are others 
who are no stronger than you are and who have been living on 
prison fare for months.” 

“I suppose I shall starve, then,” she replied plaintively, “but 
it makes very little difference anyway. They will shoot me, I’m 
sure they will.” 

For the next few weeks we went through tortures with Eka- 
terina Andreevna. It was at least a week before she could be 
induced to undress or wash, and when eventually emphatic re- 
monstrances on sanitary grounds from the other women forctd 
her to do so we found out why she was so averse to soap and water. 

all her make-up was washed off she was an old woman. 
She was inconsolable until I presented her with a box of finger 
nail rouge and a little powder. 
during the daytime, and one night when the guard unexpectedly 


switched on the light we discovered her sitting up in bed with her - 
straggling gray hair falling over her shoulders, arranging the © 


wig the existence of which she had tried to conceal. 


She openly despised most of the women in the room, nearly 


all of them Socialists, and persisted in talking French with me 
and Madame Goncharova, a distinguished old lady, wife of a 
former governor-general of Moscow. She was absolutely devoid of 
patriotism and prayed fervently that the Poles would come and 
Moscow. It would be a fitting punishment for the Russian 
= nd having allowed themselves to be subjected by the 
eviks. 


When she was in one of her more cheerful moods, which was 


Returned from the dofros, Madame Mehemet Ali held her head high and fought to keep back the tears. = 


She never combed her hair . 


rare, she regaled us with accounts of the number of servants 
they kept before the Revolution, of the lavish-way~they lived 
in the old days and of frequent trips to Paris.and the Riviera. 

“T existed in Russia, but I lived in France,” she said ex- 
ultantly. 

Each new arrival was treated to a long recital°of. the cifcum- 
stances of her arrest, ending in a pathetic, “Don’t you thing they’ll 
shoot me, chesni slov, honestly now?” She was always devising 
some petty scheme to attract attention and if possible sympathy, 
On several occasions she apparently had serious heart attacks, 
gasping for breath in the most alarming manner and demanding 
cold compresses every few minutes. I finaly cured her by taking 
her pulse during one of them and telling: the whole company 
that it was perfectly normal. 

Her next move was to declare a hunger Strike, which came to 
an ignominious conclusion when we caught her.one night stealing 
from our food reserve. Then she worked herself into a condition 
bordering on hysteria, resolutely refusing to speak -for- several 
days, walking the floor most of the time, staring into vacancy 
and twisting her handkerchief. an 

All this while we could see that her moral fiber was gradually 
weakening. She could pose as a martyr, it is possible that she 
could even have met death with courage and composure, but she 
could not stand the discomfort and: monotony of prison life. ‘ 

Finally one day she stopped in her endless pacing up and down 
the room, walked to the door and rapped for the. guard. . ; 

“Pencil and paper, please,” she said. “I want to write a note 
to the sledovatl, the man who took my testimony.” | Jas 

She vouchsafed no explanation and we asked for none, but 
that Hight she took her hat from its nail on the wall, borrowed a 
whisk broom ‘and began to brush off the dust. 

“Pll be leaying ina day or so,” she said with a queer smile. - 

‘We stared ‘at sir blankly, thinking she had completely lost 
her mind. ~ 

“Yes,” she said calmly as if in answer.to our unspoken question, 
“T sent my sledovatl, the name of the man who wrote the verses.” 

After that Ekaterina Andreevna‘remained in our room for two 
days, but it was we who refused to answer when she spoke. She 
seemed perfectly unconcerned, however, slept soundly for the 
first time since her arrest and spent most of the day telling her 
fortune over and over again with the (Continued on page 114) 
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Sheila now openly 
rated Maitland as 
“perfectly stunning” 
and a “terribledarling.” 


A Resumé of Parts One to Four: 


OUNG MAITLAND has just been given charge of Rufus 
Kayne’s personal legal affairs by crochety old Pepperill, 
who says he is sick of the smug mid-Victorian family with 

its three wild daughters, and who warns Maitland if he ever 
meets Diana to give her a wide berth, because she is very likely 
wrong ’un.”’ 

Maitland’s first task is to solve Claudia’s marital difficulties. 
Realizing that legally she cannot get a divorce from her scoun- 
drelly husband in England, he suggests the bold plan of kid- 
napping her and her children and bringing them to America. 
Rufus agrees enthusiastically, and Nigel Craig, Maitland’s 
friend, who had been gassed during the war, is sent to England 
to carry out the commission. 

Unexpectedly, Maitland meets Diana for the first time at an 
unchaperoned duck hunting party at Devereaux’s magnificent 


| Treasure Island estate. Against all his straitlaced instincts, 


Children’s 


Illustrations by 


The Setting 


of the story is the New York y 1921-22 and the 
principal persons of the story are: 


Peter B. Kayne, “The Pirate,” a delightful old rascal who, 
having ruthlessly amassed a fortune, has retired to Fifth Avenue 
and respectability. 

RuFus, his son, President of the Utopia Trust Company, a con- 
servative social light who is beginning to be vaguely discontented 
with his smugly successful existence. 
E.izaBetu, Rurus’s wife, a fat and short- 
winded social climber who doesn’t at all under- 
stand her children. 

Diana, the eldest daughter—brilliant, popular, 
: exotically beautiful, daring, straightforward, in- 
4b ; clined to be cynical. 

CraupiA, Lapy the second 
é daughter, who during the war made an ill chosen 
match with a scoundrelly English nobleman and 

has been repenting at leisure in England. 
SHEILA, the youngest daughter, at present in the 
flapper stage. 

VINCENT PEPPERILL, Kayne’s crotchety old 
lawyer. 

Lioyp MAITLAND, a young attorney in Pepper- 
ill’s office, a hero of the war, attractive, coura- 
geous, possessed of keen judgment and sound 
ideals. 


young sportsman who is in love with Diana. 
NIGEL Cralc, also a war hero, an Englishman 
who has been living with Maitland. 
MERCEDES DELAVAL, @ young dancer. 
Doctor Duat, a fake oriental mystic. 
STEINER and Savoy, smooth motion picture 
promoters. 


Maitland falls deeply in love with the exotic girl. Following @ : 


tense scene in which, prompted by an access of unreasonable 
jealousy, he taunts her with being one of Devereaux’s “feudal 
perquisites,” he impetuously takes her in his arms and kisses 
her lips. 

Subsequently, Maitland becomes involuntarily more involved 
in the Kaynes’ personal affairs. At Sheila’s “coming out’ 
party—a near-orgy arranged by a paid “social secretary” in- 
stead of the girl’s own parents, and held at the fashionable 
Elysée Hotel—he orders some of the rougher element out of the 
room and wins Sheila’s effusive thanks and Diana’s gratitude. 
Later he attends a tiresome social dinner given by the elder 
Kaynes, followed by a midnight supper with Diana, Devereaux 
and a few others, at which he casually meets Doctor ' 
whose charlatan mysticism is all the rage among certain idle an 
neurotic society women. It is after this supper that Diana and 
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he find Sheila, heavily drugged, entering the 
Elysée. Shocked beyond measure, they take 
the girl home; and that night Diana, review- 
ing ber own careless and irresponsible— 
though wholly clean—existence, experiences 
something of the same spiritual awakening 
that, years before and in different terms, had 
visited her grandfather, old Peter B. Kayne, 
when he had “got religion” from a Salvation 
Army lassie. 

Next morning, feeling that for her a new bee 
day has dawned, Diana talks sympathetic- « a 
ally with Sheila, She finds that, physically 
worn out by the conventional social whirl, 
the youngster has sought relief in cocaine, 
which she obtained, like other girls of her 
set, from one of her friend’s maids. Diana 
elicits a promise that Sheila will not touch 
the drug again and plans to help the girl 
lead a more wholesome life. 

Rufus at this time is negotiating a loan of 
a million dollars from the Utopia Trust 
Company to Messrs. Steiner and Savoy, two 
smooth motion picture promoters. Pepperill 
strongly disapproves the loan as unsound, 
and Rufus, piqued by his opposition, endorses the notes with 
his own signature. Then he accepts Steiner’s and Savoy’s 
invitation to luncheon with them at the rather flashy Elysée. 

For staid Rufus, this is somewhat in the nature of a fling; but, 
lonely and not too happily married, he has lately been feeling a 
belated urge to romance and passion, and this seems like a 
Toseate opportunity. At the Elysée he is emotionally stirred 
by petite Mercedes at a near-by table, and accepts Savoy’s in- 
Vitation for an evening at his apartment with Mercedes present. 

The party turns out to be rather a cheap theatrical affair; but 
Rufus’s pulse is further stirred and his vanity tickled by the 
artful and apparently innocent admiration of little Mercedes. 
Begins forthwith a clandestine love affair, with Rufus playing 
the uncongenial part of an elderly Lothario anxious to seem 
a devil of, a fellow but congenitally so cautious that he is 
constantly “watching his step.” In fact, irritated by his slow- 
ness, Savoy and Mercedes plan to “hook” him more speedily by 
arranging another party with one or two couples at Atlantic City. 
By the time they have reached the seaside resort by motor, 
however, all Rufus’s sentimental illusions as to Mercedes’s fresh 
imnocence have vanished. In a panic of disgust and fear, he 
takes a toom by himself and next morning slips away, with a 
bad taste in his mouth and a realization that the ways of wicked- 
hess are not for him. Meanwhile he has invested in several 
thousand shares of “Celebrated Celuloid” stock on the strength 
of Savoy ’s representations. 

€ this goes on, Nigel Craig has met Claudia, Lady Har- 
towdale, in England. In despair over the despicable actions of 
@ husband from whom she cannot be legally freed, spied on by 

*t servants and ostracized by her neighbors, she agrees to leave 
Ni d with him, taking her two children At night she and 

igel motor to the coast and, in the midst of a storm, board a 

ered sailing vessel for America. Both have been aware 
first meeting of a strong attraction for one another. 


To Maitland she seemed 
less hectic. She was 
certainly a nice kid. 


Part Five:  cuaprer 
THE COIL 


S THE months passed and winter drew. towards spring a 
certain peace came into the soul of Rufus Kayne—the 
relief of him who having plunged part way down the 
face of a precipice, has caught a finger hold in a crevice 

and, after hanging perilously over the abyss, has managed to 
climb back and now lies panting but—for the moment—safe upon 
the edge. Something—if only a faint adumbration—of his earlier 
affection for Elizabeth had crept back into their intercourse, and 
although it may have in fact been only a greater toleration on his 
part for her limitations, she noticed it and it gratified her. Diana, 
too, was different and often came into the library for a chat with 
her father—a hitherto almost unheard of thing., But what gave 
the house itself an entirely new atmosphere was the presence of 
Claudia and her children. 

Had anything further been necessary to awaken Rufus from 
his dream of romantic passion—to dispel his illusion of a yeruieed 
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youth miraculously restored—it was the realization that he was a 
grandfather. Grandfathers, he perceived, did not do the things 
that he had had it in his mind todo. The time tc sow one’s wild 
oats was in the spring—not when the snow was falling. 

Tranquility—that was all he wanted. Nothing perturbing or 
hectic! He would take what he could get—respectably—and be 
content. He paid a great deal of attention to his father, the old 
Pirate, and as the days grew warmer walked with him in the Park 
in the late afternoon. 

He was shocked to find how fast the old man was aging. At 
times it almost seemed as if his mind wandered a little. A scandal 
might have finished him. 

A grandfather! And the Pirate a great-grandfather! During 
forty years he had struggled, schemed, maneuvered and worried 
to become what he was. As he sat in the Park watching his two 
grandchildren sprawling on the young grass Rufus realized that 
the forty years had been wasted. All his father wanted was 
peace. All he wanted was peace. Funny! It was so little to 
want, so easy to get. 

If only Diana would marry some nice chap; and Claudia could 
be made happier; and Sheila brought to her senses! Up to this 
time he had not realized that his own happiness depended in any 
way upon the happiness of his children. Now he saw that it 
was all part and parcel of the same thing; just as the happiness 
of his father was. 

To Peter B. his great-grandchildren were an ecstasy. In his 
old age these two little people stirred in him a deep and wondering 
interest with which was combined a curious quality of under- 
standing. Everything had changed so since he was young— 
everything! Yet in this wobbling, rocking, jazzing universe 
there was one thing that never changed—childhood.. Constant, 
immutable, unvarying—the great permanent fact that told him 
that he was still ‘at home”! 

It made no difference whether children were white or black or 
yellow, whether their papas were emperors or millionaires or 
street sweepers—all were exactly the same. They spoke the 
same language, they played the same games, the same things 
would make them smile. If one understood this all-important 
fact it gave one the key to a sort of masonic order to which all 
children belonged. Old Peter had the grip and all the passwords. 
Therefore, since the Pirate, little Peter and baby Bess understood 
one another, they became great friends and spent most of their 
time together; and as this enabled Claudia to be more with Nigel 
it gave the greater satisfaction all round. 

For in defiance of nature and probability Lady Harrowdale 
had arrived home from her stormy voyage across the Atlantic 
strangely happy. From the first the whole adventure had par- 
taken of the quality of a medieval romance—he the valiant, the 
beautiful, the mystic knight, she the maiden in distress. She 
loved him as she had never loved and he loved her passionately 
in return with an attitude almost reverential. Rufus approved 
the attachment, for not only was Craig a fine fellow, but it would 
solve the problem of Claudia’s future. 

Diana, who hitherto had paid but scant attention to her sister 
except as a subject for cynical and satirical dissection, was well 
satisfied. She had viewed Claudia’s marriage to Harrowdale 
with no favor but as none of her business, and so had held her 
tongue. Now her sister’s escape from England under the pro- 
tection of a man for whom she knew that Lloyd had the highest 
respect, and the pending presumptive marriage of the hero and 
heroine of the adventure, surrounded Claudia for her with a 
glamour which Maitland’s connection with it intensified. For 
Diana no longer endeavored to conceal her growing regard for 
this youth so different in all his traditions and ideals from herself, 
whom fate had pitchforked into her life. He was, she recognized, 
better than she was, better than Devereaux—a more valuable 
person. They all wasted such a lot of time wandering around 
while he went straight! 

Yet they had seen each other only a few times since the night 
at “The Follies.” Diana had been away nearly six weeks. 
During that time Lloyd had heard nothing from her. He 
was immersed now in the affairs of the Trust Company and 
spent many hours each week in the company of Rufus, who 
assigned him office room near his own in the Utopia’s building. 
There had been some dissatisfaction with the company’s new 
enterprises and at Lloyd’s suggestion a new corporation with 
larger charter powers had been formed to take over some of them. 
This had kept him very busy, but he had found time to dine at 
the Kaynes’ several times and once or twice had been included in 
theater parties given by her mother for Sheila, who now openly 
rated him to her family as “perfectly stunning” and a “terrible 
darling.” Sheila in fact had been looking very well on the few 
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occasions when he had passed an evening in her society and he° 
conversation, while no less voluble, seemed to him less hectic 

She was certainly a nice kid. He tried quite uselessly to banish 
Diana from his mind. 

The discharge of Capper, the young footman, had incenseq 
him, but he had stifled his resentment and kept his peace, mak. 
ing a place for the man at the Irving Place establishment as a 
half valet, half general servant to the various lodgers. 

Nigel had returned after his ten weeks’ absence tanned and 
happy. It had been a regular lark, he said, and he had enjoyed 
every minute of it. His spirits were irrepressible and his delight 
at finding Capper installed as their major-domo was unbounded, 
But he avoided mentioning Claudia to Lloyd, feeling that unti} 
she were made free from her husband by American law it was not 
right for him to disclose his attachment. 

And so, to the guardian angel of sailors, drunken men and 
lunatics, or whatever special providence was then watching over 
the House of Kayne, it may have seemed in the mad month of 
earliest spring that all was well, and indeed better than it ever 
had been; for Rufus had had his belated fling and no harm had 
come of it, Claudia with her two children had achieved a safe 
return, Sheila had been saved—snatched like a brand from the 
burning—and Diana had awakened to a strange new sense of 
responsibility. 


On a morning about three weeks after Claudia’s arrival in New 
York, Rufus appeared at the doorway of Maitland’s office which 
adjoined his own at the Utopia Trust Company. 

“By the way.” remarked the banker, “my daughter—Lady 
Harrowdale—is coming down this morning. Will it be con- 
venient for you to see her?” 

“Why certainly!” 

“J guess you know what she wants—and why she wants it?” 

Maitland shook his head. : 

“No, but I’ll be glad to help her in any way I can. Wouldn't 
it be better for her to see Mr. Pepperill?” 

“Damn Pepperill! Look here! I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m through with Pepperill—so far as my private affairs 
are concerned. Of course he’s the attorney for the Trust Com 
pany and will continue to be so—nominally, at any rate—but 
I don’t care for his manner. He turned me over to you anyhow. 
I don’t want him—I do want you.” 

Lloyd was embarrassed. He was fully aware of his partner's 
attitude towards the Kaynes and he slightly resented it. 

“So far as Lady Harrowdale is concerned the matter is already 
in my hands,” he answered. ‘We can cross the other bridge 
when we come to it.” 

Rufus nodded approval. 

“How are Miss Diana and Miss Sheila?” asked Lloyd. 

“Both fit as fiddles!”’ answered their father. ‘“Diana’s brown 
as a berry and as for Sheila she looks like a different girl altogether. 
You know she’s taken up this Yogi business—a lot of her friends 
have—and it seems to be doing her a world of good.” 

“Doctor Dhal, you mean?” : 

“I don’t know the man’s name. Very likely that’s it 
Course there’s a lot of bunk mixed in with it—they have a weird 
lingo—but he gives them exercises that certainly do wonders.” 

“T don’t care much for Doctor Dhal!” said Maitland, recalling 
vividly the evening at Diana’s studio. 

“T guess he can’t do them any harm. Well, look out the best 
you can for Claudia!” : 

Rufus turned and walked towards his own room, leaving 
Maitland alone. So Diana was back again, was she? And 
brown as a nut! The little pagan! Across the underwmiting 
agreement lying before him floated a faint mist, and through tt 
he heard the laughter of running water, saw nymphs dancing 
among tree trunks, caught the odor of moss and dead leaves. 

The voice of the uniformed attendant interrupted him. 

“Lady Harrowdale to see you, sir.” 

He turned. A slight figure was framed in the doorway. He 
had never seen her before and he was startled at the contrast 
between her appearance and that of Diana. 

“Lady Harrowdale? Come in!” 

“TI suppose father told you to expect me?” Her tone wi 
both wistful and a shade apprehensive. : . 

“Oh, yes! You know I’ve had charge of your affairs for som 
time,” he answered for her encouragement. 

She lowered her eyes, finding it difficult to go on. 

“I want you to get me a divorce,” she said finally. _ 

He frowned. So far as he had been concerned the idea of # 
divorce had not entered into the original scheme. It was becau® 
she could not get a divorce in the country of her legal resident 
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that he had urged her escape from England—and from her 
husband. 

“But Lady Harrowdale!” he protested. “Did not Nigel— 
Mr. Craig—explain to you that your leaving England with your 
children was in lieu of a divorce? That it was owing to the fact 
that the English courts would not grant you one that we decided 
to have you take the matter into your own hands?” 

“No,” she said, without looking up. “He didn’t tell me. I 
don’t think he knew. I am quite sure he did not know,” she 
added with a-slightly rising color. 

Lloyd was distressed. 

“T am sorry to say that you cannot get a divorce in this country 
which will be good in England, Lady Harrowdale,” he announced 
in a tone of sympathy. ‘Your husband being an Englishman, 
his marriage is regarded by the English courts as an English 
marriage, to be dissolved only by English law. No decree 


obtained here would avail you there. In England you would nd y 
still be Harrowdale’s wife.” e la 
Her color melted away. She looked at him incredulously. . 
“Oh, that can’t be the law!” she exclaimed. “How terrible!’ 
“Yes,” he admitted. “The English law seems rather cruel 
“And if I went ahead just the same and got an Amencal 
divorce——” She hesitated. i 
“Tf you should marry again your English husband could divert 
you under English law on—the only ground they recognize. She 
He let her have it. There was no use mincing matters. 
winced and flushed again to her hair. : 
“Oh! But what can I do!” she cried helplessly. Mat 


nd 


was very sorry for her. a 
“Of course,” he answered. “you could get a divorce in 
state like Maine or Nevada on the ground of abandonment. f 


you would be married in some states and not married in 0 
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you woul Bind you would still, as I said, be Harrowdale’s wife under 
¢ law of England.” 


ously. | ff How unjust! Oh, what shall I do!” she begged, wringing 


He would have given much to be able to tell her that it made no 
hatter what she did so long as she was happy—but he could not. 
t to him it seemed that here was of the law’s iniquities the 
ckedest of all. What would Diana think of it? He could 
here the scorn with which she would receive the advice 
tich he felt it his duty to give. 

_1 don’t know,” he began, “whether or not you want my 
‘sonal opinion of what you should do.” 

in some, et Yes!” she cried eagerly. “That is exactly what I 


want, 
sna ttts” he said gently, “I should let it be enough that I no 
ot Was compelled to live with my husband. An American 


Americal 


ld divert 
nize. ” 
ters. She 


“You're speaking merely as a lawyer,” said Diana. 
“Why don't you talk like a human being?” 


divorce would not improve your position, and there would be 
unpleasant publicity and a certain amount of legal hocus-pocus 
connected with getting it. You don’t want to become a mem- 
ber of ny widely advertised divorce colony’’—he spoke a shade 
ironicafly to try her out—‘“particularly if you don’t want to 
matry again.” She bowed her head on the desk. “Even if you 
did, my advice would be all the stronger. For in that case 
your own church would not recognize your second marriage 
after a decree granted merely cn the ground of abandonment. 
You really wouldn’t accomplish anything by getting an Ameri- 
can divorce and you don’t need one.” 

“But—but—I do!” she confessed. “There is not only myself 
and the children to consider; there is—there is’”—she raised her 
face streaked with tears to his—“‘Nigel!”’ 

“Nigel!” he cried. “Craig?” 

The surprise of it lashed him like a (Continued on page 158) 
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“I'm sick of Manhattan,” said Arthur J. Ware, 
“Sick of the rush and the noise and the glare, 

Sick of the restaurants, sick of hotels, 

Sick of the subways and trolleys and L's, 

Weary of tumults and clatters and yells 

Which I must hear 

Dinned in my ear 
Day after day. ‘I am sick of the lights 
Making a garish display through the nights: 

I am a-weary of jazz and of pep. 

Weary of hustling and watching my step, 
Sick of the matrons and dameels so prettified, 
Clever and snappy and natty and citified! 

I'm gonna leave all this stuff at a distance, 

*m gonna seek a nice quiet existence, 
Settle me down 
In a small country town, 
Where there's no traffic 
No rush and no flurry, 
Where life's seraphic 
With never a worry: 
There, minus care, in the haven I'll tarry; 
Find a girl pure and demure—and I'll marry.” 


[2] 


The Brakeman called “Belleville and Arthur alighted 
And stood on the platform. His figure was sighted 
By ten taxi-drivers who charged in a mob 
Demanding the job 
Of taking our hero wherever he chose. 
The noise that arose 
From all of the drivers in loud shouting caucus, 
Along with the auto-horns strident and raucous, 
Was almost unbearable: 
“Gosh, this is terrible!” 
Arthur exclaimed. “Why. it makes me just squirm in all 
Parts of my nerves; it is worse than the noise 
Out at the front of the Grand Central Terminal.” 
—In a few minutes, regaining his poise. 
Arthur climbed into a cab, to be swirled 
Into a maelstrom of traffic that whirled 
Up through the village. The odor of gas 
Tainted the atmosphere; cars in a mass 
Started and stopped at the beck and command 
Of a tall officer's gauntleted hand. 


Arthur's eyes goggled; 
“Well, I'll be horn-swoggled!" 
Softly he muttered, “I'll certainly say 
Main Street is quiet—as Sixth and Broadway!" 


[3] 


“Room with a bath?™ said the day clerk. “Let's see; 
Yes, we can fix you—room eight-thirty-three. 
Front! take the gentleman up. What's the rate? "WI 
Six bucks a day—it was formerly eight; 
Prices are down a bit. "To 


You'll find the town a bit 


Slow, I suppose. if you're used to the pace 


Set by New York, but we're fond of the place: Tho 
Quiet and pleasant, a good spot to rest: bg 
As for the people—they're Some of the Best!" 


In a swift lift which was gilded and splendid pt 


Arthur ascended; Arth 
(Yes, ‘lift’ is British; I'm conscious of that; 
But, as a word that is shorter and sweeter a 
Than the American term, it comes pat, 


Fitting more dulcetly into the meter) 
—-Arthur ascended 
Muchly attended, 


Two or three bell-hops with unction convoyed him: 
Reaching his room all his bags were deposited. 
Windows thrown open, his coat and hat closeted: 

Arthur paid tribute, although it annoyed him. 

hen he sat down 
Sighing. “Gee whiz, 
Nice quiet town, 
I'll say it is! 
Taxis and traffic cops—what's all that clamor? 
Wow! It's the sound of a riveter's hammer. 
Oh well, 
rll stay a spell! 

Can't judge a town by its smartest hotel: 
Maybe. when just a bit:longer I've hovered 
Round in this village, I shall have discovered | 

What I am searching for. Hope that I do! 
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After a while 
Dressed in a business suit, modest in style, 
Arthur went down to his dinner—to view 
All of the diners in full evening dress! 


a Arthur was staggered, of course, more or less; 
Noting the gowns, which were daring in mode 
Baring expanses of feminine cuticle, 
Let's see |Noting complexions which palpably showed 
Use of a number of aids pharmaceutical. 
he rate? | Who are these people?” he asked of his waiter, 
Just a bit later. 
"Tourists, no doubt?” 
Said the waiter, “Oh no, 
That isn't so, 
ce: Though they show quite metropolitan tone 
ost of these diners are wholly home-grown.” 
eat Right then an orchestra started to play 


p rose the diners and started to dance: 

rthur observed them, amaze in his glance; 

‘ “Where,” he remarked, as the smart pageant sped 
about, 

“Where is this pastoral stuff I have read about?” 


[4] 


There are a number of things we might touch upon 

As to our hero's adventures, but we 

Bkip the details. And we won't linger much upon 

What may have happened the two days or three 

After the incidents so far narrated; 

Briefly, however, these facts can be stated: 

Arthur went out on the highways and byways 

Where he was jostled and elbowed and bumped, 

Crowded by grown men and women and boys, 

Blared at by cars till each nerve in him jumped, 
ered with dust and surrounded with noise, 

Lost in a maze of lights. 

Caught in a blaze of lights: 


Till he exclaimed in a fierce desperation, 


pr of the newest jazz straight from Broadway: 
did 
A 


>! 


“Whadduh they mean by. that word, ‘Rustication’?” 
ings weren't at all as his fancy had painted. 
But let us hasten along with our tale! 

Being a young, handsome, prosperous Male, 

Arthur lost little time getting acquainted. 

So we soon find that our hero has met 
Most of the folks in the Very Best Set, 
Who, with a lavish and rich prodigality 
Gave him a round of small town hospitality ; 
Favors were piled on him, 
Pretty girls smiled on him, 

Dances and bridge parties, dinners and teas, 

Kept him as busy as dozens of bees. 

Fathers of families tipped him the wink, 
Then mixed him terrible cocktails to drink. 


Still, Arthur very ungratefully sighed, 
Sighed for the dream he had cherished so long. 
“What I am looking for,’ sadly he cried, 


“Seems to be missing, and something is wrong. 


Where, in this blare, in this maddening whirl, 
Where is the pure and demure little girl 
Whom I've been yearning for, 
Aching and burning for? 
All of these frills 1 meet, 
Give me no thrills. I meet 
Hundreds just like them back home in the city; 
Clever and wise and exceedingly pretty, 
But oh, much too knowing! 
I'd hoped to avoid 


Girls who were showing 


A knowledge of Freud, 
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Bobbed haisad young damsels exceedingly strenuous, 
Holding’ a point of view far from ingenuous ; 
Take ‘em away! What I want is a simple 
Sweet country lass with her cheeks all a-dimple, 
Color of cream with the blush of the rose, 
Not the fixed blush that most every dame shows, 
But the soft color that:comes and that goes; 
Where shall. I find her—and how shall I get her?” 
So sighed our hero and then—then he met her! 


[5] 


Love at first sight it was! 
On a gay night it was 
When at a country club function he viewed her. 
Simple and sweet she looked, 
Lovely and neat she looked, 

Right from the start Arthur openly wooed her 
(All of the local crowd thought her too tame). 
Mary Jane Brown was her old-fashioned name. 

“No, I won't dance with you.” Mary Jane said: 
“T’m rather weary of this sort of prancing. 

Which seems to me to come under the head 
Of being danced against rather than dancing! 

{ know that's old, but I think it is true. 

Don't you agree with me?” 


“You bet I do!” 

Arthur responded, his head in a whirl, 

While his heart pounded, “This—this is the Girl!" 
Further acquaintance but heightened his joy, 
Mary Jane Brown was both modest and coy: 

None of your petters was Mary J ane Brown, 

She wouldn't stand for a careless caress, 

Nor from her pedestal did she step down 
Till he'd proposed; but her answer was “Yes,” 5 

And—then she kissed him with warm lips that clung, 

Oh love is bliss when it's tender and young! 


“Sweetheart,” said Arthur, “I've sought for you | ong 


That s why I left all the citified throng, 
And, though at first I was much disappointed 
Finding the small town was just like the great, 
You have restored all my visions disjointed. 
Here in this village I've found my true mate!” 
Mary Jane Brown gave a soft little laugh: 
“You don't know the half of it, dearie, not half, 


I'll tell youa secret. a 
Said Arthur, “What is it? 

Said. Mary, * ‘I only came here on a visit! = 

I was born in the heart of the Lower East Side, 
And I dance in the Follies!" 


Hooray!" Arthur cried. 
“Oh gee, you are wonderful, Mary Jane Brown! 
I ought to have known that a girl who's a corker 4 
Like you are, could never belong in this town— @ 
For I too, you know, am a Native New Yorker!" 


[6] 


On the roof of a twenty-five story hotel 2 
Above all the traffic and strife, od 
Isa bungalow cozy, and in it there dwell * 
One Arthur J. Ware and his wife; = 


Whose name, before marriage, as we have set down 
Was Mary Jane Brown. 
The noise and the lights and the smoke and the _ 
Are scarce to be noticed up there. 
And if you should visit this couple sometime 
You'd likely discover the pair 
Engaged in their garden, or out on the stoop 
(Where Mary does sewing on articles small 
Because of a Guest who is coming). Your call 
Would show youa countrified conjugal group 


Who grow still more pastoral, day after day, y 
Some three hundred feet above busy Broadway! 
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Set 


“Yes, they were love letters,” whispered Helen helplessly. 


“I can't face it.” 


eA Mystery Story that proves 
the truth of the Old Adage 


hief to Catch a THIEF 


Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


: OU’RE not wearing your pearls tonight, Helen; I 


hardly knew you without them!” said Mrs. Burgess, 
meeting her niece at the ball which the Peytons 
F were giving on a night in April. 

Oh, you’re the third person who’s made the same remark!” 
aughed Mrs. Amold. “I don’t think it at all complimentary. 
Une might think I’m asked to parties merely to show my baubles. 
Hou don’t feel that way about it, do you, Uncle Web?” 

you’re as stunning as you are tonight the pearls would 
be superfluous,” replied Burgess. ‘And Jack being out of town, 
ou probably feel that the pearls are entitled to a rest. Out of 
jeht, out of mind; it’s the old story!” 
Don’t forget,” said Mrs. Burgess, “that you’re dining with 
tr ad fifth wedding anniversary. It’s a week from tonight, 
It’s nice of you always to remember the day, Aunt Gertie. 
ack expects to be home and we'll be delighted to come.” 

twas the way of the banker to notice everything and he had 
mstantly marked the absence of the necklace, a wedding gift 
rom Helen’s husband, which she had worn so constantly that 
chaffed her about it. 


Helen Arnold was one of the liveliest of the young matrons, 
as she had been the most popular girl of her set in the Mid-West 
capital where the Burgesses had been people of importance from 
territorial times. Her parents dying when she was a schoolgirl, 
Helen had lived with the Webster Burgesses until her marriage— 
a marriage that came opportunely just as the girl was in danger 
of being spoiled by the attentions she was receiving. This was 
the view entertained by her friends, who loved her for the light- 
heartedness, the generous impulses and the loveliness of person 
that had brought her enough offers to turn any girl’s head. 
There were unkind people who declared, not without reason, 
that Helen had been spoiled and that Jack Arnold was taking 
chances in marrying a girl to whom admiration was as necessary 
as bread and meat. Jack was an earnest chap who had gone 
from college directly into his father’s prosperous chemical 
manufacturing company, and at once caught step with the 
energetic and public spirited men of the community. 

Burgess had been troubled about Helen for the past year. 
Though she and Jack were apparently very happy and she was 
devoted to him and their three year old boy, he had observed 
traces of restlessness in her that greatly disturbed him. Jack 
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: pleased him to do so, he would conceal a fugitive from jusipslmioped fr 


was widening the territory reached by the Armold products and 
this called for frequent absences from home. Helen had been 
seeing a good deal of Reggie Forney, who had been one of her 
most assiduous wooers before her marriage. Forney was the 
musically inclined son of a hard headed business man who, after 
vainly trying to smother the boy’s ambitions, set him up in a 
studio with the stern stipulation that he was to cease pounding 
the piano at home. This did not, however, preclude atacks upon 
instruments in other homes where music was tolerated, and as 
Helen had always been sympathetic with his ambition to become 
a composer and Jack had provided her house with a music room 
and a grand piano, Reggie was spending a good deal of time there. 

Webster G. Burgess knew everything that went on in town, 
and he was not at all pleased by Helen’s friendship with Forney. 
Burgess, a successful banker and horseman, devoted to all out- 
door sports, had no patience with young men who wear flowing 
scarfs and too much hair and give recitals of songs of their own 
composing. Such games as Burgess played he played by the 
code of good sportsmanship, and if at times he gave protection 
to criminals with bad records, it was from an honest sense that 


there is good in all men and that the down- 
and-out are entitled to a second chance. 

Helen had been avoiding him, Burgess knew, 
which was a bad sign in a girl of his own blood 
with whom he had always been_on ternts of 
good comradeship. Not only would he give 
Helen a fatherly admonition to get rid of Reggie 
Forney, but he would warn her that it was 
unbecoming in a young matron to encourage 
the attentions of other men who, from time to time, became 
a prey to her charms. Reggie was not at the party, being dis- 
dainful of all formal functions, but Burgess saw Helen dancing 
with Shipton, and this greatly roused his ire. 

Franklin B.-Shipton had lately turned up in town, ostensibly 
to organize a company to manufacture paper boxes. Burgess 
had refused to interest himself in the enterprise and had gone 
the length of declining Shipton’s account for the White River 
National. Burgess often took long chances, but he had a genius 
for extricating himself from difficulties, and, win or lose, he made 
it a rule never to explain his actions in any particular. If it 


on one of his farms, but a man he didn’t fancy couldn't yy “Let ¥ 
business with his bank. A bank, Burgess said, was like gfranda. 
club, where you have a right to assume your neighbor y™ He fou! 
table is a gentleman. came | 

Shipton was plausible; he dressed well, and apparently he hy “You'r 
money to spend. He was playing the social game as part of ygmself © 
business, and this, in Burgess’s code, was indefensible, yp the mé 
appearance at the Peytons’ party showed that he was getting gpief, I al 
and Burgess speculated grimly as to how he had managed jg the pa! 
He was a good looking fellow of thirty-five or thereabouts; }j 
dress suit was of recent cut and gave him a distinguished ai 
Burgess was chagrined to find that Helen appeared to be , 
excellent terms with him. 


II 


BURGESS had given up dancing, but after standing in the 
doorway with a group of hopeful young gentlemen who w 
waiting for a chance to “cut in,” he made bold to appropriat 
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Helen as she tripped past with Shipton for what he consider 
once too often. His “Beg your pardon” as he took Helen avg, 
was distinctly frosty and he was so delighted with the look oft 
Shipton gave him that he had difficulty in catching the sa 
and his awkwardness evoked a mocking laugh from bis part™ 
“It’s the first time you’ve danced with me since my Comm, 
out party! You must be feeling the devil in your toe to 
He had caught the swing, and was dancing quite comfortall 
now. A look of weariness came into Helen’s eyes which be 
never seen there before. She knew that he was studying 
face, and suddenly, as they passed an open window, her# 
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justedipped from his shoulder. He saw tears in her eyes and paused. 
me Let us get some air,” he said, and stepped out on the broad 


ol a seat in a quiet corner and went for her cloak. When 
e back, she was staring listlessly out across the grounds. 
tly he ha “You're not happy,” he said, after lighting a cigar and making 
‘is yself comfortable. “And when you’re not fit and wholly up 
ble. Bib the mark, I always know it. And when you've been in mis- 
getting ief, | always know that, too, just as though I had caught you 
naged j the pantry with the jam pot in your hand. You know I hate 
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ike the devil to abuse you, but I’ve got a scolding in my system 
at I might as well get out right now. If you’re ready, Gridley, 
'll begin firing.” 
Her hand touched his gently and he clasped and held it. 
“The good God made you very beautiful, Helen, and clever 
ndkind and generous; but He threw in just a drop of vanity and 
p dash of wilfulness and recklessness. Now, your actions of late 
have distressed me greatly. With Jack away so much, you 
haven’t been content to sit at home and play the réle of the good 
ttle wife. Of course nobody would expect you to lock yourself 
your room—Jack least of all—but there’s a safety zone, you 
-onsidert mow, little girl.” 
olen aw, 1 know I’m silly and vain and foolish,” she answered faintly. 
ok ofragg And Jack’s so very good to me.” Her reference to Jack was 
the siame8ed with a note of contrition and helplessness that confirmed 
partes Suspicion that something serious was amiss. 
y comings, I haven’t liked your renewed interest in Reggie Forney. 
tonight Belore you were married you used to play round with him, but 
mfortallfeY When you hadn’t better material to work on. I had hoped 
ch he Bae" Were through with him.” Then he asked with blunt direct- 
dying Maes: “He makes love to you, doesn’t he? He tells you that no 
her Understands him as you do?” 


Meredith Nicholson 


6l 


“He’s just a little 
foolish at times, but 
he’s only a boy. You 
wouldn’t——” 

“But I would, you 
know! With his mu- 
sic and his yearning 
for sympathy as an 
excuse, you’ve been 
encouraging him to 
make love to you. 
He goes to the house 
rather oftener when 
Jack’s away, doesn’t 
he?” 


“But there’s noth- 
ing in that!” She 
withdrew her hand re- 
sentfully. ‘You don’t 
think: 

“I’m not thinking. 
I want all the facts 
before I do any think- 
ing. I’ll mention this, 
however—that the 
other afternoon when 
I was motoring in from 
the farm, I stopped to 
look at the new addi- 
tion I’m laying out 
next to the country 
club grounds. I walked 
down to the edge of 
the river and saw 
you and Forney 
idling along the shore. 
The workmen’ were 
gone from my place 
and it was pretty late.” 

She bent toward him 
eagerly and her voice 
became a hoarse whis- 
per, so low that he 
barely heard her. 

“You saw——”’ 

“T saw him kiss you, 
and you didn’t resist. 
To be real brutal 
about it, you rather 
invited the demon- 
stration. You didn’t 
even look round to 
see if anyone was 
“If you try to leave watching you.” 

this room that man “What must you 

at the door will kill think of me?” she 

you,” said Burgess. moaned. “It was our 
good by; I told him 
I’d never see him 
again.” 

“You are the dearest girl in the world,” he exclaimed hastily. 
“But you’ve been skidding a little. You need your Uncle Web 
to get you headed straight again. Tonight you’ve been flirting 
with this fellow Shipton—yes, it amounts to that. How much 
have you seen of him?” ; 

“Well,” she began reluctantly, “I met him at Mamie Doug- 
lass’s tea when he first came to town, and he said he’d heard about 
the portrait Germaine:did of me. I asked him to come and see it, 
and he called the next day when Reggie was there. And a few 
nights after that I was having the Douglasses for dinner, and 
Jimmy Orbison failed me at the last minute so I asked Mr. Ship- 
ton to fill in. He was a very agreeable guest, and afterward we 
went up to the music room and I showed him that Chase portrait 
of mamma that hangs in my room. Two or three of the others 
were with us. There certainly couldn’t be anything wrong in 
that.” 

“Broadly speaking, no. But Douglass is always taking up 
some short skate socially in the hope of getting new business for 
his bank, so Mamie’s introduction doesn’t count. The Douglass 
bank charges off a lot of bad paper every year just because Bob’s 
so anxious to be hospitable to the stranger within our gates. 
You'd better let the Chamber of Commerce do the honors for the 
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city. We'll consider Shipton checked off; and, before I leave you 
tonight, I want to be sure you’ve seen Reggie Forney for the last 
time.” 

Her hands were at her throat playing nervously with a locket 
that she had worn as a substitute for the pearls. Suddenly she 
set toward him and said in a tense tone, so low that he barely 

“The necklace has been stolen. That’s why I didn’t wear it 
tonight. I can’t account for it—it’s all so mysterious and—and 
dreadful!”” Her last word died in a convulsive sob. 

The confession that the pearls had been stolen roused Burgess 
instantly. He really knew a great deal about criminals and their 
ways, and he was already speculating as to the identity of the 
thief who had filched the necklace. There were specialists who 
did only big jobs of this kind, and they were the most adroit and 
resourceful thieves of the underworld. 

“When did you discover the loss?” 

“Not till tonight, when I was dressing,’ she answered, with 
a dejection which the theft in itself did not explain. 

“Oh, if that’s all that’s bothering you, you’re taking it too 
much to heart! Jack isn’t going to scold you,-not even if you 
carelessly left your pearls around for a porch climber to pick up.” 

“No,” she moaned, “Jack would be fine about it. But I 
haven’t told you everything. There—there were some of Reggie’s 
letters that I kept in a box with the pearls, and poems he had writ- 
ten me. I’d meant to destroy them but Lképt putting it off——” 

“They were love letters, were they?”’ Burgess asked 
bluntly. “Letters that would give anyone the im- 
pression that you had encouraged Reggie to write to 


you; and the poems were personal—love poems we { 


will say?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and sank back helplessly. , ) = 
“T can’t face it; I'll kill myself!” : 

The music had ceased, and several couples loitered 
by, peering at them curiously. He rose quickly, 
laughing as though at something she had said. 
Lifting her to her feet, he steadied her with his arm. 

‘ No one knows of the robbery?” he said in a low 
tone. “Not the police or any of your servants?” 

“No. I didn’t dare!” 

“How many letters were 
there?” 

“There were ten of them. 
But I never wrote to him— 
really I did not!” 

“Good!” he ejaculated 
cheerfully. “Tl take ‘this 
whole matter off your hands. 
Gertie’s going down to the 
farm in the morning. -I’d 
planned to go with her but 
plead business—same 
old excuse, you know—and re 
offer you as a substitute. Fe 
Stay on horseback as much df 
as possible. Jack will be B 
home—when did you say?” ee 

“He wired today that eS 
he’d try to be back for our “4 
—our-——”’ 

“Oh, we'll have every- 
thing cleaned up for the 
anniversary!” he replied re- 

i . “It’s midnight 
and the car is here. I'll find 
Gertie and take you home.” 

Before they parted he 
crossexamined her thor- 
oughly as to the robbery 
and learned just where she 
had kept the box that 
had been rifled. The locked 
drawers of her desk had 
been opened, she said, but 
nothing had been touched, 
indicating that the thief en-. 
tered the house for the par- 
ticular purpose he had 


Helen made sure 


there was no de- 


accomplished. The articles ception, and then 
had been taken fromasmal] flung the letters 
safe in the closet of her Pon the flames. . 


dressing room. She was not 


Set a Thief to Catch a Thief 


sure whether the safe had been locked—sometimes she wag a 
less and forgot to turn the knob. She thought the robbery fg 
been committed in the daytime. There had been workmen 
the house for several days making repairs, and she gave him fhe 
name of the contractor. <4 


‘THE next morning Burgess was in his private office at the 
White River National before the arrival of the mail clerks 
He had arranged that Mrs. Burgess and Helen and her young 
son were to start at ten op 
. their four hour run to his stock 
farm where there was a big, 
; comfortable house always in 
; readiness for guests. Having 
x slept soundly and taken 4 
shower, he addressed himself 
433 at once to the business of we 
3 covering the stolen letters, 
He summoned Briggs, a 
of vate detective he knew to be 
gis trustworthy and discreet, and 
entrusted to him the careful 
investigation of the workmen 
and accepted his suggestion 
that the servants in the Amold 
house be scrutinized. 
It was not the necklace but 
r the letters that gave Burgess 
concern. At the back of fis 
mind the word blackmail kep 
_ repeating itself disturbingly, 
£ His niece’s affair with Ri 
Forney had been a more serigis 
business than he had imaging, 
It was bad enough that she fad 
permitted the young musician 
to write to her, but the follyof 
keeping his letters passed all 
bounds. And there wasi§hip 
ton, with whom she was % 
capable of launching upon 
other affair. 


letters of introduction Whi 
Shipton had presented, 
when these were brought iam 
the archives he studied tam 
carefully. Two were iim 
banks in small towns in Gale 
rado—sound institutions, ii 
their last available reportam 
the reference books. 
others were sigued by a 
presidents of large co 

houses in Denver, and all Wat 
on business stationery anda 
the usual form of such Gm 
munications. They bore every mathe@ 
authenticity, but Burgess determined 
satisfy himself on this point and dictated 
a telegram of inquiry to each of th 
writers. 

Giving notice that he was out to all calles, 
he brought from his safety box a small addres 
book and studied it with care. The name 
entered were in his own hand and were thos 
of crooks of every degree and character, with 
memoranda of their aliases, last known ab 
dress, terms of servitude and cryptic nots 
as to their intelligence. 

These were men all personally known # 
Burgess, and most of them had profited # 
one way or another by his quixotic kindness 
A grin crossed his face as his eyes scanned# 
page that recalled some adventure in whid 
he had taken serious chances in protect 


one of these citizens of the underworld fomipscaped 


the grasp of sherifis or deputy 
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As the Shipton party arrived, their chatter and laughter disturbed for a moment the quiet of the lounging room. 


with the Stout Contracting Company in Chicago, in 1908; the 
interrogation mark meant that there was still some doubt as to 
the sincerity of Fanning’s reformation. 

Of all. the crooks or former crooks he knew, Fanning was the 
most likely to be of service. He was a man of education, a 
rogue of charm with a droll humor that had caused Burgess’s 
heart to warm to him. He was a presentable person in any 


His attention became fixed finally upon a page that bore 
memoranda: 


James Fanning, alias aes B. G. C. 
y Galloway gang, 2; 5 Mex. . Acquit epper- 
ton B. M. Pitts, A. Z. Stout, Chi. 1908 ? 


This, being interpreted, meant that Fanning of the several 


ases was a burglar and general crook who had served a sen- 
hce of two years for circulating spurious money for the famous 
vay conterfeiter gang and five years for complicity in a 
exican plantation swindle. He had been indicted for com- 
i conspiracy to blackmail in Pittsburgh, but had 
Ped punishment. Fanning’s intelligence was rated high. 
ne Z indicated that Burgess had found employment for him 


company. 
“His work’s satisfactory; I have no complaint of him,” Stout 
reported over the long distance telephone. ‘“He’s on a job we’re 
doing in Toledo. What’s troubling you?” 
“Nothing; I’m just lonesome,” Burgess answered, in a tone 
— his friend was familiar, “and I want to hear Fanning 
63 
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“You’ve certainly got the man buffaloed. He’ll come running 
if you want him.” 

“Wire him to come on the first train,” said Burgess, “and tell 
him to call me up the moment he gets here.” 


IV 


FAN NING reached town early the next morning, and Burgess 
met him for a conference in a room at the Sycamore House. 
Burgess had always found men of Fanning’s type most respon- 
sive when approached in the same straightforward fashion in 
which he dealt with business men. The ex-convict was even 
more attractive than he had remembered him, steady of eye and 
browned by a summer in the open. : 

“T’m going to tell you a story I wouldn’t tell any other man. 
Briggs doesn’t know it all. I’m merely using him on things I 
don’t consider important. The woman in this case has got to be 
protected. You'll know how I feel about it when I say that I’d 
give my life to shield her.” 

Fanning nodded, and. his face grew gravé-as he realized the 
completeness of his benefactor’s Corifidéneée.~* 

“You're the squarest man on earth. ~Pal’ 
line for you, Mr. Burgess.” 

In short, crisp sentences Burgess toltl-him: all-he knew of the 
robbery, of the danger’ that, lay in, thie*Forney letters and of the 
importance of Wien We-had finished Fanning 

“The blackmail game isn’t played’ by burglars, you know,” 
said Fanning musingly. “You can eliminate this Forney who 
wrote the letters. -In the Pepperton case, my job was to lift 
some letters the woman-decoy had written to the old man, which 
I did, you may remember, by taking a job as janitor and breaking 
into his desk. If there’s blackmail in this sketch, somebody 
must have suspected there were letters lying round. The boss 
of a job like that keeps out of sight and uses other crooks to get 
his stuff.” 

“A blackmailer suspecting there might be letters stuck away 
somewhere would hire a-specialist to do the stealing—is that 
asked Burgess grimly. 

“Sure! There was a case like that in Rhode Island two years 
ago. It was smothered without arrests or publicity. Cooney 
Sims got the stuff for Oily Jim Harris, who’s the smoothest 
crook in America. Cooney hung out at Rooker’s fence in 
Chicago in the old times when Rooker was protected and flying 
high. Harris used him to do his dirty work—burglary chiefly. 
I met Cooney in Toledo about a month ago. He told me he 
still did a job with Harris occasionally but was going to quit 
as Harris didn’t play fair when it came to the whack-up.” 

“If Cooney pulled this robbery he wouldn’t hang around 
afterward?” 

“You don’t know Cooney!” exclaimed Fanning with a chuckle. 
“That boy’s as keen as a trap, and he’s worked out a theory 
for himself that it’s always a mistake to hit and run. Hit and 
sit is his idea, and he’s done less time than any man with his 
record in the country. He’s an expert machinist and drops into 
1 town where he’s going to pull something and gets an honest 
job. When he’s bagged his stuff he plants it and is back at work 
the next morning. Sometimes he keeps right on working for a 
month or two, then drops off the earth.” 

“Tf he’s in town, what would be your chances of finding him?” 

“About even. If he hasn’t changed his habits, he’d be board- 
ing in the industrial district with some old widow and being 
very nice to her, telling her how she reminds him of his mother 
and even taking her to prayer meeting—that’s Cooney. He’s a 
wonder!” concluded Fanning with unfeigned admiration. 

He named half a dozen other men in the underworld who 
might have committed the robbery. Three of them were doing 
time; the recent history of the others he didn’t know. 

“But this sounds a good deal like Cooney,” he said, after 
canvassing all the possibilities. 

“‘We’ve got to be in a hurry about this!” Burgess admonished. 
“There’s a particular reason why I’ve got to clean this up by 
next Thursday, and this is Friday.” 

“Consider that I’m on the job,” the ex-convict said, and 
Burgess left him. . 


T THE White River National, Burgess found replies to all 

his inquiries about Shipton. The banks and commercial 

houses confirmed their letters of introduction and added that 

Shipton carried good accounts, owned fruit ranches and other 
property in Colorado and was a reputable citizen. 


' departure, but, glancing at the envelopes, he found that he gam 


clear down the 


‘powerfully, and he visualized the entrance’ of the thief by wail 


If there was any conceit in Webster G. Burgess it 
pardonable vanity of one who rarely errs in his ju it § 
men. He had felt a repugnance to Shipton the first timmy 
met him. The man was too suave, too confident for the banka 
taste. On general principles he was mistrustful of mage 
good looks, and Shipton was too handsome to suit him. 
' The necklace and the letters must be got out of the 
before Jack Arnold returned. This was the dominant them 
in Burgess’s mind, and he was not at all satisfied that hem 
accomplishing anything to this end. 

Helen, Burgess assumed, would be given the first changaaa 
buy the letters, and late in the afternoon he went to the Arsaa 
house and explained to the maid that Mrs. Arnold had telephg 
him to look for an-important letter she expected and which# 
be forwarded immediately. He might be in every day wale 
arrived, he said, to pave the way for other visits. e madaag 
produced a number of letters which had come since Mrs. Amma 


account for all of them. He pretended interest in some 
books he found lying about, and, when the girl left, careiam 
examined the desk drawers which Helen had said bore mala 
a been opened by the thief before he finally found 
ty. 
Criminals and their ways affected Burgess’s imaginal 


the Colonial pillars of the big veranda and his movements aa 
pried into possible hiding places. Staring absently intoaim 
empty fireplace, a bit of crumpled paper in the grating this 
which ashes were dropped into the cellar caught his eye aaa 
fished it out and spread it open. It was a notesheet with tama 
torn off and covered with an outline in pencil. Studyal 
fixedly, he found that it was a diagram of the secondaNEE 
rooms of the house, with the position of the windows ovem 
veranda neatly indicated. It might have been a memoramim 
discarded by the workmen who had been employed in the Ra 
but his curiosity was roused by something familiar in the Sa 
As he held it to the light the design of the watermark tough 
memory that responded teasingly. He’ rang for the mala 
tell her that he was leaving and was borrowing a nova 
carry home. a 
He drove to the University Club and went to the iE 
where he sat down at one of the writing tables. ‘Therelmm 
sheets of paper of various sizes in the rack and one of am 
corresponded exactly with the scrap he had found in them 
place. Held to the window, it disclosed the same watenmmm 
—a rooster with one foot jauntily lifted. 
Jack Arnold frequented the club and he might havea” 
the sketch and given it to the contractor who had charge 
work lately done in his house; but the contractor Arnolaaa™ 
employed for such jobs had built the house only a fewaam™ 
earlier and presumably would need no sketch to rei 
memory. 
Puzzled and rebellious that he was making no hea 
Burgess put the paper away carefully in his bill-fold) am 
clean sheet of the club.stationery. +t 
At the library door he ran into Shipton, who greeteiuam 
cordially. 
“Your club library is an ideal refuge—the quietest SiN 
town.” 
“I’m glad you like it,” Burgess replied. “When my 
away I drop in here to ponder my sins.” —- 
“Mrs. Arnold’s away, too, I believe,” said Shipton cal 
“T promised to send her an article on Romaine’s WOR 
appeared recently. I’ve found the magazine, and if Jou 
good enough to give me her address——” a 
Burgess’s wits were functioning rapidly. He didn’t 
how long it might be expedient to keep Helen im 
country, and yet, if Shipton was more deeply inti 
in her return than his plausible request implied, 1 7m 
hasten matters if he gave the impression that she 7 
be back shortly. as 
“Qh, they’re just taking the country air for a day Gia Foe 
They’ll be home Wednesday at the latest.” _ . 
Meg good; I’ll wait for her return, then. Thank you 
much.” 
“You're staying on here for a while?” asked Burgess, ¢ 
his cigarette case. “You find our city to your taste?” 
“So much so that I may take up my residence here,” amt 
Shipton, extending a lighted match: (a 
“Well, we’re always looking for good people,” said the DANE 
with the faintest tinge of irony, and passed on. 
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Mn. EATON, a bit of true Southern sunshine, who besides being premiere 
danseuse in the ‘‘Lace-Land Ballet” of Mr. Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Follies,” gives a 
delightful rendering of her first singing number, ‘Throw Me a Kiss.” 
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LORENCE O’DENISHAWN, of ‘‘Hitchy-Koo” and the Ziegfeld 
“Follies,” possesses terpsichorean skill and rare witchery as well. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HICKOLAS BURAY 
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ARY PICKFORD, whose quaint ways. 
delicate features and curls like rippling 
walter are known wherever there is a silverscreen. 
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girl with the perfect profile, 
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the Paramount prod: 
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cA Ma (allahan Story of the Day 
When a Mother's Eyes are Green 


The Hour Moran 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


HEN Jim Callahan was in high spirits, on sunshiny. 


Sunday mornings, he usually delayed his shaving, 

bathing and dressing by song. The shabby little 

seven room house rang, on these occasions, with such 

vocal gems as Jim’s limited advantages in school and society had 

given him; Jim worked in the Cottle Iron Works in Brooklyn, 

where he had taken his first position at the age of fourteen, 

_nine years ago. Newly fatherless, he had had no op- 

sean then to go further than the eighth grade, but he had 

all three verses of “Columbia” and “America,” and at 

Sunday School he had added “Adeste Fideles” and “Angels We 

Have Heard on High.” Besides these, the years had brought 

him “Won't You Wait till the Cows Come Home,” “If I 
the / out of Kelly,” and several similar favorites. 

Under the above mentioned favorable circumstances en a 

fertain October Sunday Jim sang some of these songs, in his 

faring young voice, while the sunshine streamed in at the open 

» and the water splashed, and the miracle of Sunday 

peace and cleanliness was enacted once again. And while he 

Sang; his mother’s heart sang too as she stepped about the 

Kitchen busy with hig rolls and coffee, and rejoicing that the 
lad had wakened up light-hearted whatsoever. 


Josie and Mary, after the week’s six hard days in offices, were 
apt to be lazy on Sunday mornings; Clark, the deaf-and-dumb 
foster-son, was proudly holding a job as night watchman in New 
Jersey now, and was rarely home; and Martin, the stout, tow- 
headed yearling who had been Mrs. Callahan’s latest venture in 
foster-mothering, taken emaciated and frail from beside his 
young dead mother more than a year ago, was safely and happily 
playing in the dooryard, his fair little face one deep, mysterious, 
ecstatic smile as the clothespins went into the milk bottle, and 
were rattled, and were poured out again, over and over 
and over. 

Thus there was nothing to prevent one of those delicious hours 
for which Jim’s mother waited all week; those Sunday morning 
hours when she had her only boy to herself, when his confidences, 
his jokes, his loving flattery were all her own. She had gotten 


back from church herself an hour ago, had picked the damp, - 


expectant, curly-headed Martin from his crib beside her bed, and 
she and the baby had breakfasted together, casually but socially. 
Now the decks were clear for Jim. 

And presently down came Jim, touching only four steps of the 
sixteen in his magnificent leaps. His new suit, his new blue tie, 
his creaking yellow new shoes, all were in evidence; his black, 
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70 . The Hour of Ida Moran 


thick, curly hair was shining in trim wet scallops. Jim had been 
a gawky and loose-jointed youth, ridiculous in shortening 
trousets and bursting sleeves, a few years ago, but he had come 
now into his rightful heritage of sturdy beauty and strength, and 
his mother’s old friends pleased her to tears by saying that there 
was no mistaking handsome Matt Callahan’s son, all right, “the 
lad was the spit of Matt.” 

She kissed him this morning, as was her custom, with no sign 
of admiration in her serious, attentive face; she never flattered 
any of her children; her attitude toward them was 
rather one of anxious criticism and good natured scorn. 

“Tt’s a wonder you wouldn’t wake the dead, Jim!” 
she said mildly. ‘Your poor sisters—God knows they 
need their sleep——” 

“After going to two movies in one evening you bet 
your life they do, the poor little pale-faced bread- 
winners!” Jim conceded heartily, taking his seat at the 
kitchen table with a satisfied glance at the breakfast 
preparations that were well under way. “Love me. 
Aggie?” he teased her, laying his dark cheek against her 
stout arm as she put his odorous, smoking coffee cup 
down beside him. 

“There’ll come no good to you or anyone that makes 
a mock of his mother,” Mrs. C said, fondly 
reproving, and back again at her stove. ; 

The eggs went down before him, cooked to perfection, 
unbroken upon their buttered crisp toast, and as Jim 
put a kiss against his mother’s sleeve she studied the 
open supplement before him, read a headline and said 
in her usual cheerfully interested tone: 

“Look at that now—her in her eighty-five hundred 
dollar coat, and she no older than our Josie! Do you 


he is going to take her to the dance Saturday night! Everyone 
says he’s in love with Ida Moran!” 

“I’m nothing of the kind,” Jim broke in, almost savagely, for 
good natured Jim. “But if I was, I’d be a long time bringing a 
pretty, well educated girl like Miss Moran home here to meet 
anyone as fresh as you!” : 

Silence. The loud voice died away. Mary airily hummed as 
she discussed breakfast and newspaper supplement; Jim bit 
savagely at his toast and kept his eyes upon his paper. His face 
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wonder the ger’rls are all crazy to get into the fillums! 

But I’m a poor one to blame the ger’rl,” she added 

soberly, going back to the stove, “me with my good 

shoes going yesterday and buying another pair! I 
don’t know how did I ever let Mary talk me into it!” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, ma,” affectionately and 
impatiently said Mary, herself pretty, rosy and eighteen, 
coming into the kitchen, “don’t harp on those shoes!”’ 

“Why shouldn’t you have all the shoes you want,ma?”’ 
her son added briskly. ‘‘We’re all making money!” 

“Yes, but you’ll all marry like Annie did and run off 
on me!” the mother said comfortably, performing for 
Mary the same kind office of cook and waitress. 

She had said this a hundred times and Mary and 
Josie and Jim had always said, as Mary said lazily now, 
“T’ll never marry—so don’t worry about that!’ 

But this morning Jim said, without taking his eyes 
from what he was reading: 

“Tf I did marry, ma, it would never make any differ- 
ence to youl” 

An icy finger tip touched the mother’s heart and she 
looked at him quickly, yet with no betrayal of her in- 
stant and terrible fear in her face. 

“Well, indeed I know that!” she to say 
readily and carelessly; and hate sprang sickening and 
full-fledged into being, hate for Lizzie Ross. Lizzie 
Ross, young and slim and good and hard working; but 
it couldn’t be that the boy really had come to care for 
her, that Jim—the one son, the heart and soul of the 
family—was talking of leaving home for Lizzie! 
“You’d—you’d do well marrying on fifty a week the 
way the ger’rls are now!”’ she added, with uneasy scorn. 

“That’s all Frank Curley gets!” Jim countered. 
Frank Curley was his brother-in-law. His mother 
felt the icy touch at her heart again; he had thought it 
all out. 

“But our Annie’s one to make it go a long ways,” she came 
back at him gallantly, hiding her wounds as best she might. “And 
that Ross ger’rl—mind you, she’s smart, but——” 

“Oh, ma, you gave yourself away that time!’’ Mary caroled 
delightedly. Jim did not deny it; to his mother’s infinite 
uneasiness he went on reading, and the face she loved was dark. 

“It’s not Lizzie Ross,” Mary said, pleasantly positive, busy 
with rolls and butter, “but I bet I know who it is, and I bet I can 
tell you—can’t I, Jim?” 

Jim, thus challenged, said briefly: 


“T don’t know what you're talking about, and I don’t think 


you do!” 
“Oh, don’t I?” Mary echoed, cheerfully pert. 
It’s Ida Moran, ma,” she added. 


“Ts that so? 
“He gave her his picture and 


was flushed and dark. Mrs. Callahan went to the sink and stood 
there, looking vaguely out into the late summer dryness and 
bareness of the yard, where little Martin was still sitting quietly 
happy with his milk bottle and clothespins. X 

The blow had fallen, and she knew it, despite Jim’s denial and 
the carelessness of Mary’s hint. The hour from which her soul 
had been drawing back in pain and reluctance since Jim had been 
a little curly-headed fellow in faded aprons, Martin’s size, was 
upon her at last. : 

Jim—who had been such a serious, busy baby, such a respons 
ble, sturdy boy, with his nails and boxes and ropes! It was all 


over, the confidences, the jokes, the tucking him into bed a 


night—she still tucked him in when the nizhts were cold. At 
other woman—— ur 
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She did not know Ida Moran’s name, she could not even re- 
member it, in this aching vertigo of pain and surprise. But after 
along, dull, heartsick Sunday, when the innocent charms of little 
Martin had been her only solace in a silent house, she reopened the 
subject with Josie. : 

Josie was twenty, a pretty, blue-eyed girl with black hair. 
Her mother did not consider her as handsome as Annie, the 
oldest and married daughter, for Annie had darker blue eyes and 
an interesting pallor. But since Annie’s*marriage she had come 


u 


“You'd do well marrying on fifty a SS 
week the are now!" Ma 
Callahan added with uneasy scorn. 


to rely upon the sensible and practical Josie, who was popular 
with all the boys without seeming ever to desire a love affair of 
own. 
All the young persons had had plans for the day, but Josie was 
rs again and pressing her Monday shirtwaist in the 
chen. 
“Jo,” said her mother forlornly, moving heavily and sadly 
tween stove and sink and feeling as if the strength and the 
Ppiness that usually sustained her were bleeding slowly away 
from her leaden heart, “d’you know annything about this ger’rl 
t’s after Jim?” 
. “Ida Moran? Sure, I’ve met her,” Josie answered, holding an 
iron close to her apple cheek. ‘‘She’s a—well, I guess she’s all 
right, but she’s sort of—well, stuck-up sort of,” finished 
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Josie, with the high school graduate’s usual paucity’ of words. 

“Stuck-up!” breathed Jim’s mother in a tone of death. “Is 
she crazy after him?” she asked reluctantly, after a silence. 

“T don’t know that she’s crazy after him,” Josie, doing some 
pretty pressing upon a frill, answered readily, “but I guess he’s 
crazy about her, all right! He’s there almost every Saturday 
night, and he sees her in the week, too!” 

It was the unconscious cruelty of youth; Josie would have 
slain with her own hands anyone who physically hurt her mother. 
But she missed the trage- 
dy of the older woman’s 
simple, patient comment. 

“T wonder one of you 
wouldn’t speak her name 
to me, and my boy in 
love with her!” 

“I guess we thought 
you knew, ma,” Josie 
said comfortably. Noth- 
ing more was said. Pres- 
ently the girl went up- 
stairs, her fresh shirtwaist 
held stiff and clean upon 
a spread hand. 

The kitchen was dark, 
dreary in a twilight that 
already hinted at winter 
and howling winds and 
frozen finger tips. Mar- 
tin had a little nose-cold 
and was not hungry and 
. was carried to bed in the 
room off the kitchen. 
Leaves blew and shuffled 

in the yard; Mrs. Calla- 
han felt the familiar 
touch of rheumatism in 
her knee that meant rain, 
and limped elaborately. 
The world was a sad, 
an infinitely wearisome 


ZY place. And Jim Callahan 
= was in love with a 
a 2 GA strange girl who was sort 
of stuck-up! 
It had always been the 


unthinkable thing, even 
from the time when he 
was a little boy—that 
some day his happiness 
and his future, with all 
its probabilities of success 
and its possibility of 
failure, would be put into 
the hands of a strange 
woman, some ger’rl who 
might be selfish with him 
or cold to him, who might 
waste his money and keep 
his house dirty, who 
might break his spirit 
cand his heart. And even 
on vague and general 
terms it had been bad 
enough—decent little 
hard working Lizzie Ross 
had seemed to attract 
him a year ago, making 
his mother sick with the mere possibility of the beginning of 
anything serious! 

Now the thing was no longer a beginning, no longer a mere 
possibility; it was a fact. Jim had a ger’rl. 

His mother told herself a hundred times a day that she could 
not bear it; and went on quietly bearing it, as mothers always 
must. She carried a constant heartache heavier far than Jim’s 
little body had been, beneath her heart or in her arms, twenty- 
three years ago, and her thought went constantly back to that 
time of glory when she and Matt had been young, and their 
oldest son such a beautiful, rosy, healthy boy. And sometimes 
now she went upstairs, in a morning, and made his bed, although 
she had delegated that duty to Mary years ago, and perhaps held 
the sheets between which the splendid young body had slept, 
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72 . The Hour of Ida Moran 


against her face, with a touch infinitely tenderer than any kiss 
could be, or perhaps stood with his discarded, soft-collared shirt 


in her hands, staring vaguely at the papered walls of his bare °- 


little room, dreaming and praying in a quiet, wordless agony. 

Every day now added to the troubled conviction, every word 
and look of the boy’s, every casual word of his sisters. If he was 
gay, his mother knew that he had seen Ida; if he was gloomy and 
blue, she told herself that things between them were going wrong. 
He was newly cross and critical; he wondered why they didn’t 
have meals in the dining room, as other people do, wondered that 
ma let Mary go on making a fright of herself with her bobbed 
hair. Jim had never been like this. His mother tried to soothe 
him; she conceded the dining room dinners, although it meant 
extra work for her, and although the meals there seemed to her to 
lack the genial informality of the kitchen. And without protest 
she saw him go out night after ‘ 
night; Jim, “who used to sit 
near her at the sink and read 
her bits from the evening 
papers, and discuss morals and 
politics and sports with her, 
every evening of the world! 

The night came when: he 
caught her in his arms, just 
before dinner; she knew what 
was coming, stiffened herself 
to meet it, a dry taste in her 
mouth. 

“Ma! Would you be glad 
to hear that your boy is going 
to be married!” 

In spite of herself muscles: 
of body and spirit revolted to- 
gether; she tried to make her 
voice surprised and happy as 
she said: 

“Well, Jim dear! What- 
ever’s all this, then?’ 

Jim was too ecstatic to miss 
anything; he bubbled over 
with joyful information. It 
was Ida, of course; ma didn’t 
know her yet, but when she 
did know her she would love 
her! She was pretty—ma 
could wait and see—and she 
was one of the smartest girls 
they had ever had in the office 
at the Cottle Works! She 
wanted to tell her own family 
first, and Jim had had dinner 
with them last night, and they 
had all been dandy to him, 
and Ida had sent her love to 
ma and said to tell her that 
she must get ready to leve one 
more daughter! 

“Her aunt’s a good deal of a 
looker,” said Jim enthusiasti- 
cally as his mother digested 
these facts in a spasm of mor- 
tal jealousy. “She and Ida live 
with Ida’s married sister—the 
sister isn’t much, she doesn’t 
understand Ida, and the aunt 
works in a department store. 
She said that she never thought 
Ida would marry anything 
under a millionaire—and it is 
queer,” confessed Jim happi- 
ly, “because she is—well, 
she’s a wonder,ma. The way 
she dresses, now—I told her I 
hoped she’d talk to Mary and 
Josie, she could have a great 
influence over them, you know. 
I don’t mean that you don’t,” 
he added hastily and politely. 
“You know what I mean. 
Ida is one girl in a million, 


about clothes—you know? 


Jim saw in every line of this plain, 
sophisticated girl a surpassing beauty. 


She says that she likes things that are swe//—but she can’t stand 
anything cheap, do you see?” 

There was more of it, much more of it. Mrs. Callahan listened 
and smiled mechanically and said quietly: ‘Well, that’s fine 
dear. It sounds as if she was, Jim. Yes, I see what you mean!” 
After some time she asked, ‘Has she anny religion at all, Jim?” 

Jim’s confident manner altered slightly ; it was as if he braced 
himself for some anticipated strain. 

“She says she’ll gladly come in with me.if I ask her, ma,” he 
answered, in a resolutely satisfied tone, “but she says that she 
would rather I wouldn’t ask her so that when she does come 
in it will be entirely without my having influenced her, do 
you see?” 

“T see,” his mother said simply and heavily, resuming her 
dinner preparations. Almost immediately Mary and Josie 

came in, to receive Jim’s great 

news with sisterly indiffer- 
ence. Josie, sitting down 
wearily at her place, observed 
that she had suspected it, and 
Mary pressed him excitedly 
for particulars with which he 
was not prepared. Would Ida 
keep house? Kate Oliver said 
that Ida’s sister Belle had 
sworn she would never wash 
dishes for anybody. Or would 
they board, and Ida keep her 
job? She. was. making a 
hundred a month. Josie fi- 
nally struck an inharmonious 
note by demanding patiently; 
“Well, I suppose we may 
have some dinner if Jim és 
going to marry Ida Moran?” 
| It was some five minutes 
after this that the mother won 
her son back to anything like 
his original strain of happiness 
and confidence, and when he 
had made his customary de- 
parture, an hour later, she 
mildly reproached Josie. 

“Tt’ll do no good—your 
making him mad that way!” 
she said with dignity. 

Steady, sensible little un- 
demonstrative Josie paid no 
attention to the reproof, but 
she put her arms about her 
mother and said tenderly: 

“It’s going to kill you, isn’t 
it, ma?” 

Mrs. Callahan sat down 
heavily beside the kitchen 
table. Her broad healthy 
face twitched for a moment 
with the threat of tears, but 
she mastered them and passed 
her hand wearily across her 
forehead, remaining with her 
elbow resting upon the littered 
table and her chin cupped in 
her hand. Her eyes were 
cast down, her face vety 

rave. 

“Well, if it’s for his happi- 
ness, dear!” she offered brave- 
ly with a deep sigh. 

“T don’t think it is, if any- 
one should come by in am 
airplane and ask you!” Mary 
contributed vivaciously. 

“She’s a queer sort of gitl, 
ma,” Josie added reluctantly. 
“The girls don’t like het 
much, they don’t get to know 
her. She’s older than Jim 
and she thinks she’s bettet 
_ than other people!” 

‘The mother looked stricket 
and old. ‘ 
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“Llove him, as nobody \ 
if any- else—except you—ever 


in an will love him.” Ida | JANES, MOnTGOMERY FLAGS 


Mary choked and was still. 


ce het “Yes, that’s the kind that would get him—Jim,” she said in _ and incredible that Jim Callahan, splendid and good and steady 
o know tones. And rising stiffly she added, in a dismissing and only twenty-two, was going to marry Ida Moran, a woman of 
Phrase, “Well, we must try to love her and make her love us!” twenty-six whom he had known less than a year. ; 
A week or two after his announcement he brought Ida to 
So there was one more fact in the world, like Matt’s death so dinner; it was a Saturday night, and the bride-elect had had the 
long ago, and little Paul’s death. Life went on, and the markets free afternoon in which to make herself look charming. She 
opened, and the laundry came home, and Martin learned to came in escorted by Jim, laughing and confident, and with a 
walk, and to nobody except Jim’s mother did it seem monstrous breezy manner and high-pitched voice (Continued on page 120) 
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who has the rare gift of writing as though he were 


sitting opposite, telling you his stories. 
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FTER a man has lived forty years as close to the earth 
as Chuckwalla Bill Redfield, matters, apparently of 
insignificant moment, assume the proportions of an 
event. For instance: This late afternoon, as Chuck- 

walla sat smoking contemplatively on the bench in front of the 

dilapidated tent-house which he and his youthful partner, 

Tommy Tatum, occupied at the base of the Painted Hills, where 

the pair had a prospect hole they hoped to develop into a mine, 

— aware that the black blight of misfortune had fallen upon 

ommy. 

Tommy had been absent for two weeks. In fact, he was still 
absent, although less than a mile distant down the white alkaline 
trail that wound casually through the desert sage and lost itself 
in the mirage over toward Kelcey’s Wells, Chuckwalla could see 
his‘partner coming. During Tommy’s absence no word had 
come to Chuck touching the fortunes of the wanderer; 
nevertheless Chuckwalla knew, as truly as if Tommy Tatum’s 
sworn affidavit to that effect lay in his hand, that Tommy had 
been separated from every dollar he had in the world. 

‘I wonder what in tarnation the boy’s been a-doin’,” old 
Chuckwalla soliloquized aloud, after the fashion of one who has 
walked for a lifetime in the desert silence. “It wasn’t only 
natural but necessary that Tommy-boy should hoof it from here 
to Kelcey’s Wells when he left, because there ain’t no telegraph 
hor telephone nor wireless nor mail route for him to order in a 
automobile to ride him out; but when a high sperrited, sensible 

ke him employs ’ mare on a two-day tour o’ hell 
comin’ back, I opine there’s a reason. Hiell’s bells an’ panther 
tracks! What’ll Clytie Kennedy say to that!” 

Chuckwalla rose, went inside and commenced preparing dinner 
against the prodigal’s return. Tommy was ly an hour 
negotiating that last mile upgrade through the — sand and 

meal was smoking on the table when he entered. 


Tommy had a sweet- 
heart, a glorious 
amsel who an- 
swere to the name 


“Hello, Chuckwalla, you ol’ hoss thief,”’ he greeted the stay- 
at-home with a cheerfulness that, to the shrewd Chuckwalla, 
was a trifle forced. “Got anything fit to eat in this here shack?” 

Chuckwalla opened the oven door, peered in at a batch of 
raised biscuit and replied presently: 

“For a young feller that’s been wallerin’ in hotel fodder for 
nigh on to ten days, it strikes me you ain’t lost no interest in the 
meager fare of the carefree prospector. You been eatin’ lately— 
or not?” he challenged suddenly and shut the oven door with a 


bang. 

Tommy looked sheepish, ignored the query and helped himself 
to a long drink of cool water from the olla beside the door. 

‘“Hum-m-m! . Returns to camp in the nigger shirt an’ overalls 
he went away in. Wonder what he did with them store clothes 
he was figgerin’ on buyin’. Sold ’em again, I guess, to raise 
funds to git home on.” Aloud Chuckwalla said to Tommy: 
“T guess this is one of the occasions, Tommy, when —_ ought 
to have a jolt or two of that drugstore liquor Doc Bleeker give 
us over to Kelcey’s Wells last August. 1 been savin’ it ag’in a 
black day like this.” 

“Well, I been bit by a rattlesnake, Chuckwalla.” 

‘ “T see you have, son. Bit you on the pistol pocket an’ got 
away with your bankroll, didn’t he?” 

Tommy mixed himself a highball and drank it slowly and 
gratefully. ‘Then he drew a rustic stool over to the rough board 
table and in fifteen minutes disposed of practically four days’ 
rations, while old Chuckwalla eyed him severely. When, 
presently, Tommy sat back, whittled a toothpick off a section of 
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stovewood and com- 
menced to pick shreds 
of bacon out of his fine 
white teeth, Chuck- 
walla said gently: 

“Well, son, sing the 
song or tell the story.” 

So Tommy told the 
story with an economy 
of words peculiar to the 
desert bred, who are 
never garrulous. 

A month before a 
desert rat had put up for 
the night with Chuck- 
walla and Tommy 
and in return for 
their hospitality had, on 
leaving, presented them 
with a newspaper a 
week old. Therein 
Tommy had read some- 
thing that had inter- 
ested him profoundly. 
The citizens of Sacra- 
mento, the capital of 
the neighboring State 
of California, were ar- 
ranging a grand three- 
day celebration to com- 
memorate the discovery 
of gold in ’forty-nine; 
and by solemn order of 
the city council all male 
citizens of Sacramento 
were ordered to raise 
the most luxuriant crop 
of whiskers possible of 
production on the day 
of the big parade; it 
being the desire of the 
civic committee in 
charge of the celebra- 
tion to add a touch of 
artistry to the occasion 
by having the citizenry 
resemble as closely as 
possible the hairy Argo- 
nauts of the “olden, 
golden days.” Also, 
this whimsical ordi- 
nance provided a basis for much publicity, and in pursuance 
of his task of inducing the population of Western America 
to come to Sacramento and join in the festivities, the astute 
individual in charge of the publicity had organized a club 
known as “The Whiskerinos,” with a valuable prize offered 
for the finest set of whiskers in the parade. 

Now Chuckwalla Bill and Tommy Tatum had been gophering 
in the Painted Hills for eight long months and were the pro- 
prietors of whiskers that would have been the envy of a billy 
goat. Nature had endowed Tommy, however, with a hirsute 
fertility far beyond that of most men; he had a flaming red 
beard as glorious as a desert sunset and to such length had it 
attained that he could tuck the extreme end of this facial aureole 
inside the waistband of his overalls. Which, as the courteous 
reader must admit, is going some! Chuckwalla, who affected a 
dignified imperial and mustache in the precincts of civilization, 
could not understand Tommy’s aversion to shaving at least 
once a week and had asked him to explain his ambition to raise 
the longest and thickest set of whiskers in all the State of 
Nevada. 

Thereupon the secret had been laid bare. Tommy had a 
sweetheart down at Weeping Water—a glorious damsel who 
answered to the name of Clytie Kennedy. Clytie’s paternal 
ancestor owned a string of motor trucks and freighted ore out 
to the railroad, returning with general cargo for the citizens of 
Weeping Water. Clytie, his only child and motherless, kept 
books for her father and, in fact, handled all the details of his 
business. In addition, Clytie was a notary public, agent for 
the express company, agent for the long distance telephone 
company and the loveliest girl in Nye County. When Tommy 
had seen her last she had promised to marry him, and as a 


“Come and Jook over the proposition at my expense,’ said Chuckwalla to the 


guarantee of his fidelity and an earnest of his love Tommy had 
promised her that he would not shave until, his fortune made, 
he should return to claim her for his blushing bride. The idea 
appealed to Clytie. She could not visualize any other girl falling 
in love with her Tommy in all his whiskered glory, and she had 
informed him gravely that the length of his beard must be the 
gauge of the constancy of his love. 

The information anent the Whiskerinos left by their 
casual guest of the night previous had given Tommy a brilliant 
idea. What finer act could he perform than to proceed to Sacra- 
mento, win the silver loving cup offered by the Whiskerinos, 
and bear it to Clytie waiting for him down in Weeping 
Water? Chuckwalla had listened to Tommy expatiate on the 
advantages of this coup de main and when his silence con 
to Tommy the knowledge that his aged partner regarded the 
project as irrelevant and immaterial, Tommy had remarked that 
while in Sacramento he would have a couple of teeth filled. 
Wherefore the sage Chuckwalla realized that what the boy really 
wanted was a change. He was a trifle fed up on canned 
beans, bacon and soda biscuits; the silence of the Painted Hils 
was growing oppressive; the hard, back-breaking task of sinking 
their prospect hole and drifting to expose the lead had gotten oa 
Tommy’s nerves, and he now desired a radical change for a week 
or two. So Chuckwalla announced that the idea was not with 
out merit; they needed clothing and grub and they hadn’t had 
mail in two months—and while Tommy was “outside” it might 
be just as well if he slipped down to Weeping Water and made 
certain nobody had jumped his claim in-his absence. 

Joyously Tommy had departed; bearing with him several 
bars of gold bullion which Chuckwalla and he estimated to b 
worth in the neighborhood of eighty-two hundred 
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king of the bunco steerers. “If you don't buy I'll give you the danged mine.” 


This bullion they had melted in their portable retort out of a 
pocket of “jewelry” rock found close to the surface on the side 


‘of their present prospect hole, but eight months of toil had 


failed to justify their hope that a rich ore body would be de- 
veloped at greater depth. 

“When I got in to Kelcey’s Wells,”” Tommy began, “I chucked 
these rags I’m wearing and on the strength of our bullion ship- 
ment receipt from the express agent I got credit at Abe Wolf’s 
Emporium for a complete new outfit. Chuckwalla, I was the 
glass of fashion and the mold of form; I had my head shampooed 
and my hair trimmed around my eyes and ears, but the rest of it 
I declined to have touched. My wavy auburn ringlets hung 
down over my shoulders @ Ja the late Buffalo Bill and when my 
whiskers had been washed and combed and slicked up with hair 
oil T was what you might call gorgeous. 

Having donned my fine raiment I checked my old clothes in 
the hotel check room and blew down to Weeping Water to call 
on Clytie. She was glad to see me and nobody had jumped my 
claim; when she saw my whiskers and the shipping receipt for 
that bullion and when I told her about our hopes that toil and 
hardship would bring us about a million dollars next year and 
enable me to name a definite date to get married, the little girl 
just cried with joy, Chuckwalla. If it hadn’t been that we 
needed every cent of that bullion to buy lumber and a gasoline 

t and pay for outside labor to hustle this development work 
of ours along, I would have taken a chance and married her then 
and there on my half of the swag, plus my high hopes. 

‘Well, Chuckwalla, I knocked around Weeping Water for a 
week, trying not to kill everybody that joshed me about my red 
curtains, and when the returns came in from the mint I went 


up to Reno and opened an account fur us in the Merchants’ 


National Bank there. 
Then I went down to 
Sacramento for the cele- 
bration and had a right 
good time and got my 
teeth fixed and won 
the first prize offered 
by the Whiskerinos.” 

“What’d you do with 
it, Tommy?” 

“T sent it to Clytie 
by parcels post, regis- 
tered and insured.” 

“Then what?” 

“Well, Chuckwalla, I 
got acquainted with a 
couple of fine fellows 
in the Whiskerinos and 
they introduced me to 
a couple others and it 
appears one of them 
was quite a sport. Fi- 
nally, after we’d been 
helling around together 
a couple of days, he let 
us in on his way of mak- 
ing aliving. It seems he 
had a method of tap- 
ping the telegraph wires 
and getting advance in- 
formation on the result 
of every horse race at 
the Tia Juana track be- 
fore the poolrooms got 
it. He had an office 
right across the street 
from a big poolroom 
that was operated on 
the quiet, and as soon as 
he knew the result of a 
race he would go to 
the window and signal 
the result in code to 
his partner who would 
be standing on the side- 
walk in front of the - 
poolroom. Then the 
partner would go inside, 
place the bet and wait 
until the numbers went 
up; then he’d collect.” 

“T suppose, son,” old Chuckwalla interrupted Tommy’s tale, 
“you told these friends of your’n about that pocket we found 
and sort of laid it on a bit thick, didn’t you?” 

“T believe I might have idealized the situation a little bit, 
Chuckwalla. No harm in confessing it now ... Well, they 
offered to let me in on the good thing and I fell for it and won a 
lot of money. Seems as if I couldn’t make a bet without winning. 
The only trouble was that my friend was too conservative. 
My natural impulse was to force my luck while it was running 
strong and play ’em as high as a hound’s back, but the others 
advised against this. They said it might make the poolroom 
people suspicious and for that reason they always saw to it that 
their fiscal agent in the poolroom made a couple of bad bets 
daily, even going so far as to quit loser some days. They told 
me they had a good thing bottled up and at the proper time 
I’d get ample opportunity to spread my entire roll, if I 
cared to, but until that time come I’d have to be a piker. 
Meanwhile they reminded me that poolrooms do not accept 
checks, so I——” 

“Yes, I understand, Tommy boy. You drew our bankroll out 
of the Reno bank by putting a check through your hotel for 
collection. Then the good thing appeared, you spread your 
wad at odds of thirty or forty to one—and the doggone horse, 
after leadin’ the field into the home stretch, fell and broke his 
leg or was fouled or fouled some other horse and lost the de- 
cision and——” 

“Chuckwalla, I didn’t begin to suspect I’d been swindled for 
an hour——” 

“And by that time the swindlers had folded their tents like 
the Aa-rab an’ silently faded away, as the poet says.” 

“T hedged just enough to pay my hotel bill and buy a ticket 
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back to Kelcey’s Well. Sold all my going away clothes and had 
enough left to pay Abe Wolf and lay in some tobacco. Then I 
climbed into my old clothes and here I am. Chuckwalla, I’m 
more or less of a skunk. The gasoline hoist and the timber for 
the shaft’ll have to wait awhile.” 

“That’s all right!” Chuckwalla hastened to assure him. 
“While you was gone I made up my mind this claim of our’n is 
a total loss anyhow. So you see, son, we don’t need the money 
nohow.” 

Tommy Tatum’s eyes filled suddenly; his hand went gropingly 
out and clasped old Chuckwalla Bill’s hard, toil-worn digits. 
Fell a silence. Then: 

“The hell of it is, Tommy-boy, you can’t explain this to Clytie 
without proving beyond the preadventure of a doubt that in 
marryin’ you she’s certainly takin’ on a weak vessel.” 

“T don’t know why I did it,” Tommy wailed agonizedly. 
“But I’m not so weak as you seem to think, partner. I didn’t 
bet your half—although—although——” 

“Yes, son, I understand. If you’d won you’d have cut me in 
on half of it, but now that you’ve lost you’re for totin’ the 
whole load yourself.” 

Tommy nodded miserably. 

“Well,” |Chuckwalla resumed, 
“things ain’t so tarnation bad but 
what they might be wuss. We got a 
road stake, ain’t we? Cheer up, boy. 
I could say things to you that would 
blister your hide, you consarned, 
blasted born eediot, but I won’t, al- 
though I don’t know what keeps me 
from shootin’ you an’ puttin’ you out 
of your misery. Tommy, a young fel- 
ler like you, raised in the open and a 
graduate of the minin’ engineerin’ de- 
partment of the University of Nevada 
—a boy with all his heads an’ legs an’ 
teeth—a boy with a fine education an’ 
a fine girl a-waitin’ to marry him— 
hell’s bells an’ panther tracks! I 
don’t understand it. Boy, if that 
Clytie girl down to Weepin’ Water 
ever gets wind of your business jedg- 
ment her favorite ballad’s goin’ to be 
‘No Weddin’ Bells for Me.’ ” 

Tommy Tatum held up his hands 
appealingly. “Don’t, Chuckwalla,”’ he 
pleaded “I’ve suffered enough. I’m 
bleeding at every pore.” 

“You ain’t suffered enough,”’ Chuck- 
walla roared. “You ought to be tarred 
an’ feathered. You ought to be fed to 
the hawgs. Still, there ain’t no manner 
of use a-tall tryin’ to reform you, 
Tommy. You’re just one o’ God’s 
innocent children, son. You’re— 
hum-m-m—would you know these 
race track promoters if you was to 
see them ag’in, son?” 

“J—I dunno, partner. You see, they all belonged 
to the Whiskerinos and a good barber has probably 
worked on them by this time. If I thought I could 
find them again I’d sure devote my life to the job.” 

“Well,” Chuckwalla declared furiously, “any time 
any set o’ swindlers anywhere make the mistake 
of shearin’ the wool from my partner, you take 
it from me, boy, I’m goin’ to locate ’em. An’ 
when I do—oh, jumpin’ hoptoads an’ Gila mon- 
sters! Ill peel ‘em down to their undershirts. 
Tommy-boy, forget it. Ill marry you off to the 
Clytie girl yit, cr die a-trying’. Light the lan- 
tern an’ we'll liave a rubber o’ cribbage or rummy 
to while dull care away, an’ tomorrow mornin’ we'll 
pack the jacks an’ get out o’ here on the trail o’ 
them swindlers. Why, Tommy, whatever have 
you done to your whiskers?” 

“T cut ’em off,” Tommy replied in a choking voice. 
“J—I never expected to see Clytie again——” 

“You ain’t writ her nothin’ about what happened, have you?” 
Chuckwalla yelled. “Because if you have I’m goin’ down to 
Weepin’ Water an’ tell her you’re a liar an’ that I went an’ shot 
our bankroll to glory—that you’re just tryin’ to be generous 
an’ spare my feelin’s that-a-way.” 


—a red beard the like of 
which was not to be found 
in all North America. 


“No, I haven’t written her—yet.” 

“Nor soon. Cut them cards an’ gimme a deal. If we eyer 
meet up with them swindlers you won’t be broke very long, son, 
I’ll surely make them buzzards come through with the m 
they hornswoggled you out of . . . Well, here’s where I show 
you how to play cribbage .. . ” 


When Chuckwalla Bill Redfield and Tommy Tatum arrive, 
in Sacramento, California, the innocent Tommy was once more 
arrayed in his fine raiment. Likewise Chuckwalla Bill. The 
latter, however, unlike-his young partner, still clung to his 
patriarchal white whiskers. They went directly to police 
headquarters and asked to see the chief of police, who, when t 
had given him the gist of their complaint, sent for the captain 
of detectives. 

“Here’s another victim of that bunko ring that operated here 
during the ‘forty-nine celebration,” he informed his chief of 
detectives. “They worked the fake poolroom swindle on him,” 
and he indicated Tommy Tatum. 

The captain of detectives grinned. “I congratulate you 
on your courage, my friend,” he re- 
plied. “Has it taken all this time for 
you to wake up?” 

“Not at all,” Tommy replied. “It 
has taken me all of this time to round 
up my partner and get back to this 
town to run those swindlers down.” 

“Well, that can be arranged, I 
think, rather easily, provided you can 
identify the men who swindled you and 
are willing to swear out a warrant. 
The trouble with most of you suckers, 
however, is that you would rather per- 
mit the bunco men to escape 
have your friends learn what easy 
marks you are. Bunco men thrive 
because their chagrined victims 
haven’t got the courage to go after 
them. Now, we know all about this 
ring that operated here. We know 
the man at the head of it. We know 
as surely as death and taxes that his 
gang swindled you, but we cannot 
prove it unless you help us——” | 

Chuckwalla Bill held up his 
“Whoa!” he ifterrupted. “ 
skunks took upward of four tho 
dollars from my partner, but we aiff 
complainin’ none about that. An’ we 
don’t want to bother you none what- 
ever, colonel, with this case, for the 
reason that we aim to settle it our 
selves out of court. All we want to 
know is the identity of these outlaws 
and their postoffice address.” 

The detective head looked at the 
chief of police and grinned; the chief 
smiled back covertly at him. Decidedly this 


Chuckwalla continued: 

“My partner here is a mite shy on savvy, but 
I’ve lived too long in this vale o’ tears an’ sin 
not to realize that we stand as much chance 0 
convictin’ these buzzards as a quart o’ whisky 
on an Indian reservation. They’ll prove 4 
hundred alibis: Besides, they was all Whisk 
crinos, an’ how can Tommy swear, when he 
meets ’em smooth-faced, that they was the gang 
that took him into camp?” 

“T’d know one of ’em if he was as slick 484 
billiard ball,” Tommy declared. “He had 
mean eyes, close together, and a nose that had 
been broken once. And up the inside of bis 
wrist—his right wrist—he had an old scar, like 
a knife cut. He’s the one that tapped the wit 
and signaled to the man in front of the 
poolroom to go in and make the bets.” 

Again thé guardians of the law exchanged glances. “That 
was the king himself,” the chief of‘ detectives announced witi 
conviction. 

“What king, colonel?” Chuckwalla Bill pleaded. 

“Why, the man your partner describes is Smiling Andy 


was a brand new angle in their experience. 
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Slosson, the king of the bunco steerers. He operates out of 
Los Angeles, but on the home grounds he is never so bold as 
todo the actual work himself. He is the brains of a very 
efficient corps of bunco men. It is his business to locate the 
but he seldom fires them 


“So he lives in Los Angeles,” quoth Chuckwalla Bill, musingly. 
And operates almost exclusively there. Our late forty-nine 
celebration, however, proved a great temptation to him. He 
knew the town would be filled with hill-billies and miners and 
ts, some of them well worth his attention, so he and 
fang came up for the easy pickings. The Los Angeles 
we tipped us off and I told Smiling Andy myself to go home, 
use I wouldn’t it him to work here. However, it 
appears I was a trifle late with my advice. By the way, what do 
you purpose doing to Smiling Andy when you find him?” 

We puppose gittin’ that four thousand back with enough more 
to pay for our trouble in gittin’ it,” Chuckwalla answered with 
conviction. He took out a card and a stub of lead pencil. 
“Might I have the address of this coyote, colonel?” 

the detective laughed and gave it to him. 
Much obliged to both you boys,” the old prospector con- 


7? 


“Come on, son. Let’s git goin’. 


Three weeks later, 
Tommy's best man, Chuck- 
walla Bill claimed the pre- 
rogative of kissing the bride. 


. 


They went. They were in Los Angeles the following morning 
and in conference with the chief of police of that city. From 
this official they learned that for five years the police had been 
on the trail of Smiling Andy but as yet had failed to land him. 
He had operated in all of the principal cities of the Union from 
time to time, yet he had never spent a single day in jail. And, 
in view of the fact that the swindling of Tommy Tatum had 
occurred outside the chief’s jurisdiction, he wasn’t inclined to 
waste his time on Smiling Andy and would only gather him in 
on a warrant from Sacramento. 

“What sort of a cuss is this here Smilin’ Andy?” Chuckwalla 

ed. “I ain’t here to complain ag’in him but just to get a 
ine on him. What does he do an’ where does he do it when he 
ain’t otherwise engaged?” 

The chief chuckled. “Why, Mr. Redfield, Smiling Andy is 
a most remarkably complex individual. Fifty percent of all 
that his lieutenants collect from their victims is Andy’s cut as 
general manager of the syndicate. ‘The funds which he secures 
thus he invests in legitimate enterprises. I happen to know 
that he is a heavy stockholder in a local taxicab company; he 
buys good bonds and is a very good customer of a broker 
friend of mine; he has made considerable money in oil wells 
and he lost a fortune three years ago (Continued on page 167) 
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Dave’s Imperturbability 


W HEN Davey, my kid, takes a tumble 
And gets an abrasion or two, 
If you dare sympathize, he coolly replies: 
“Tt’s what I was trying to do.” 


When he smashes a toy he was fond of 
Or bursts a balloon that’s brand new, 

He’ll throw it away and brazenly say: 
“Tt’s what I was trying to do.” 


That’s Dave’s philosophical system, 
And I think I will follow it, too; 
When I foozle and err, I will boldly aver 

It’s what I was trying to do. 


So, ye who don’t like these two pages, 
Don’t think I’ll be angry with you 

If ye say to me, “Fool, you have written plain drool”’- 
That’s what I was trying to do. 


Automobile Notes 


AUTOMOBILE owners who drive their own cars are required in 

some states always to carry with them operators’ licenses, to 
procure which they must pass certain road tests. The applicants 
must prove that they can turn right and left corners properly, 
stop quickly, and so forth. In fact, the tests are so simple that 


nobody but a paralytic ora nut could fail to get by. Here is the 
kind of trial they ought to give ’em: 

Have the candidate, accompanied by his wife, drive north 
along Fifth Avenue about two-twenty P. M. When halfway 
between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets, have the wife 
say: “Oh, honey, I’m sorry, but I wanted to stop at Schmidt’s”’; 
Schmidt’s being a bon bon den between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third Streets. Have the wife continue: “Can we get 
there without going clear around?” If the candidate can get 
there without going clear around as well as without engaging in 
conversation with his wife, a policeman, a pedestrian or another 
driver, he is entitled to an operator’s license. 


New York is all agog over a report by investigators that three 
people are killed in the 
city every day by automo- 
biles. ‘This state of af- 
fairs must be remedied!” 
is the cry. “The daily toll 
must be cut down!” To 
our notion, the way to fix 
it is not to attempt to cut 
down the daily toll, but to 
appoint an intelligent com- 
mittee to meet every morn- 
ing and select the three 
victions. 


Illustrations by 


The Student Asks a Question 
Play in Two Acts 
CHARACTERS: 
First Ficut Fan. 
SECOND Ficut Fan. 
Jor HEALY, CHAMPION. 
BILL, HIS MANAGER. 


Act I 


An Office. First 
and Second Fight 
Fans. 


First FIGHT 
Fan (looking up 
from a newspaper): 
Say, this Healy 
must be. quite a 
highbrow. 

SECOND FIGHT 
Fan: What Healy? 

First Ficut- 
Fan: Healy the\.™ 
fighter. He’s cer- 
tainly got idears. 
Here’s an article he 
wrote for the News 
where he says in it 
that he’s always made a study of Freud and applied Freud’s 
stuff to the boxing game. He says that some of the statements 
he gives out, telling how easy So-and-so will be for him to lick, 
why he says he don’t talk that way because he’s got the swell 
head, but he does it for the psychological effect on-the other guy. 
He says, “Some of my opponents are beaten not so much by my 
skill as by their own inferiority complex.”’ 

SECOND Ficut Fan: That’s deep stuff! He must be quitea 
student! 


Act II 


A room in a hotel. Joe Healy and Bill. Bill is counting a ral 
of money. Joe is seated at a table, laboriously writing on a bicture 
postcard. He groans. 


Bit: What’s the matter? 

Jor: Say, when you’re addressin’ a dame here in town, do 
you put New York, N. Y., or just New York? 

Bit: You can just put City. 

Joe: Capital S$? 


Of all bunk words which reach my ear, 
The bunkest are these: “This is real beer.” 
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‘ to result from a visit to England these days. 
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By RING W 
James Montgomery Flagg 


Society and Clubs 


E PASS on a suggestion from a prominent club man of our 
acquaintance who has seen the stunt out at his own club 
and testifies to its popularity. His club is the Niagara Falls 
Yacht Club at Americus, Ga., and the stunt is for yacht clubs 
only. It consists in the firing of a gun every evening at sunset. 
This gun is called the sunset gun. Besides the beauty, novelty 
and appropriateness of the idea, it is recommended also for ’its 
utility. Members of the club as well as fishermen, clam fanciers, 
ghouls, etcetera, are usually at a loss to know what time of 
day it is, but when the sunset gun is fired they can put two and 
two together and figure out that it’s no longer noon. And act 
accordingly. 


Americans contemplating a trip abroad have received ample 
warning from the press and other sources that they are apt to be 
properly stang on the other side, but so far we have seen no 
printed caveat against the serious loss of syllables that seems 
We have noticed 
evidences of this loss in several ladies and gents lately returned 
from London and fear of a similar affliction is one of two things 
that have kept us at home. The other day we heard a recent 
tourist remark that he had had to discharge his sectry because 
she seemed to lack the nessry enthusium for the work. Besides, 
in his business (he is a writer), he requires a sectry who is more 
litry. 


For the Housewife 


ME:.. 
writes: 

“We had so many 
thunderstorms down 
our way last summer 
that I lived in con- 
stant terror of being 
struck by lightning. 
The climax of fear 
was reached when a 
large maple tree in 
our front yard was 
split wide open by a 
bolt. Is there any 
way a person can be 
really safe from this 
danger?” 

Lightning never 
strikes twice in the 
same place, old gal, 
so next time you 
have a storm down 
your way, as you so aptly call it, crawl right into that maple tree. 


Handsome Husband writes: 

“In last month’s issue you published the important discovery 
of a young mother in Flint, Mich., of how her son could be named 
after his father and still not be confused with same, namely by 
calling the boy Junior. Perhaps you and your half-dozen 
readers would be interested in hearing of an experiment along 
these lines which has been tried in our house with considerable 
success. My wife and I are the parents of two children, a boy 


. LARDNER 


But instead 
of calling him Oscar or even Junior, we have coined the nickname 
Bud. He is known all around the neighborhood as Bud. As . 
for the daughter, we named her Mildred, which is also my wifc’s 


and a girl. The boy was given my name, Oscar. 


name. For the first two or three months we lived in a perfect 
H—ll of confusion and turmoil. When I hollered ‘Mildred,’ 
my wife did not know whether she or the baby was being hollered 
at. Finally I hit upon this scheme: to continue calling the little 
girl Mildred, but to nickname my wife Mother. This idea is, 
I firmly believe, the greatest invention since radio.” 


The Sincerest Flattery 


J: TURNER LAYTON, composer of the ‘““Come Along” num- 
ber used in this year’s Follies, must feel highly complimented 
if he knows that the editors of “College Songs” have taken his 
chorus music and reprinted it in their volume, almost intact, 
under the title of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” This same book 
has a couple of other songs, “Old Black Joe” and “Nellie Was a 
Lady,” with such pretty melodies that one suspects they were 
borrowed from current Broadway shows. 

We do think the borrower ought to give proper credit, and if 
he doesn’t we’re more or less off’n him. Thus we have never 
felt the same toward old Vince Bellini since we found out that 
one of the best tunes in ‘“Norma” bears a striking resemblance 
to “So Long, Letty.” 


Apology 


SINCE reading Doug Fairbanks on youth and age and etc., 
(Doug says that when you’re young, every tree hollers at 
you, “You son of a gun, you can’t climb me!” and every roof 
shouts, “You can’t walk on me!” and every wall yelps, “You 
can’t get over me!” and naturally you have to climb ’em and 
walk ’em and get over ’em because Youth won’t take a dare), 
why this writer has spent most of his time demonstrating his 
juvenility at the expense, no doubt, of his Art. For which he 
asks the reader’s forgiveness—— 


I hardly ever see a roof 
Which doesn’t shout, “Walk me, you goof!” 
I hardly ever pass a tree 

But that it barks, “You can’t climb me!” 
And I am warned by every wall, 
“Lay off me, Lardner, Jest you fall!” 


So what with always giv- 
ing proof 

That I’m a H—Il cat ona 
roof, 

And climbing every wall 
and tree 

To show they ain’t too 
tough for me, 

I fear that I’m inclined to 
shirk 

What (laughingly) I call 

my work. 
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“THE story takes 
place in and about 
Wankelo, Rhodesia, 
South Africa. The 
principal characters 
are: 

An UNNAMED Wom- 
AN, young, boyish, fas- 
cinating, wealthy, who 
lives in the artist’s 
quarter of Paris. 
GAYNOR LYPIATT, 
pretty, ethereally charm- 
ing, recently married to 
Constant Lypiatt. 
Mrs. Eric (Loocnta) Lurr, cattish, with “vamping”’ tendencies. 
Mrs. Hope, who runs a hospital near Wankelo. 

“Younc” Desmonp, debonair, handsome, brilliant, the best of pals, 
whose past is a mystery. 

Francis (Lunp1) Druro, fearless, charming, rapidly succumbing 
to “ponjola,” or drink 

Constant Lyptatt, a hard, unscrupulous gold miner. 

SHERIDAN, “Champagne Sherry,” a happy-go-lucky dare-devil 
who “manages” Druro’s run-down farm. 

Count Von Biavntumet, “The Count,” hail-fellow-well-met, 
manager of Lypiatt’s mine, the Oof-Bird. 

Eric Lore, good-for-nothing gambler and miner. 


Powerful Romance of a 


Illustrations by 
cA Résume of Parts 


is on her way to the Seine and death when a chance 

meeting with a stranger, a young Rhodesian miner, 
gives her a new grip on life through his sheer buoyant faith. 
He is returning to Africa to marry the girl he loves, and his 
descriptions of the veldt fascinate the Woman, though he 
warns her that none of her sex should go there alone. When 
they part a great plan has replaced her despair. He tells her 
he lives in Wankelo. . . 

A year later young Desmond, ostensibly a painter and writer, 
observant, caustic and reticent but well liked for his bonne 
camaraderie, arrives in South Africa. Aboard ship he has met 
several Rhodesians from Wankelo, including Gaynor Lypiatt, 
whom he likes immensely, and Loochia ‘“Love-a-little” Luff, 
whose enmity he incurs by resisting her wiles. Almost at once 
the Count offers Desmond a job as “secretary” at the Oof-Bird, 
Lypiatt’s new mining venture. Desmond instinctively dislikes 
Lypiatt, whose wife is obviously not happy. 

On the train to Wankelo Desmond and Sherry get into a 
discussion of the grip of ponjola on South African men. 
Sherry, drunk as usual, cites as an example his friend Druro, 
who a year before had returned to Africa to find his fiancée 
married out of hand to another man, his mine smashed, every- 
thing against him. Druro, said Sherry, had taken to hard 
drinking. And at Wankelo Desmond meets the man Druro 
and is strangely shocked. Druro’s eyes are red- 
rimmed with misery, yet beneath his drunkenness 
lies some unconquerable charm. Answering Druro’s 
query, Desmond brusquely denies that they have met 
somewhere before. 

Subsequently Desmond is startled to learn that the 
woman who had thrown Druro over is Gaynor Lypiatt. 
A quick hatred for her replaces his former liking. 

The young painter rapidly forms a close friendship 
with Druro and Sherry, taking a long trek on the 
veldt with them and learning the fine qualities beneath 
Druro’s abandonment to ponjola—qualities that have 
made him popular with men. Later Desmond takes 
up the promised job at the Oof-Bird. Lypiatt visits the mine 
weekly, always laden with a mysterious heavy suitcase, and 
Desmond avoids him. Gaynor comes once, too, and unfortu- 
nately meets her former lover. 

That same day Druro casually describes to Desmond the 
miner’s favorite road to suicide—a dose of cyanide on top of 
whisky. 

Shortly thereafter Desmond overhears Lypiatt and Luff appar- 


"Tis on ter in her beautiful eyes, the Unnamed Woman 


ently laying a plot for someone. Luff soon starts a road house 


near the Oof-Bird, and Druro, of course, takes to drinking there, 
sometimes being inveigled by Loochia into her parlor, much to 
Desmond’s disgust. The Count coming down with delirium 
tremens abcvt this time, Druro agrees to act temporarily as 
manager of the Oof-Bird to help him out. 

One midnight Druro stops at the road house with the remark 
that Eric is away and Loochia has asked him to keep her company 
for a while. Suspicious of Loochia, Desmond decides to stay 


also. While Loochia is entertaining Druro with honeyed conver 


sation, Desmond discovers Eric hidjng in a closet. Obviously 
this is his and Lypiatt’s plot to compromise Druro. Desi 

gets the latter away from the house at once and tells him of the 
plot as they ride homeward, leaving out Lypiatt’s nam 
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a| Woman who Masqueraded 
by Herbert M. Stoops 


rts One to Three: 


oman however. Druro is deeply angered. 
wrsetied Apropos of a cynical remark of Des- 
uuner, mond’s anent women, Druro then talks 
faith. of a beautiful and apparently fine-souled 
d his girl he had once met in Paris who, he . 
sh he afterwards learned, was a “rotter” like 
When the rest; on her very wedding day the 
s her other man had turned up and he and 
R the husband had shot one another. 
riter, The woman had then made away 
bonne with money, jewels and her husband’s 
$ met title, but had been completely ostra- 
piatt, cized by society. Desmond during 
Luff, this recital is curiously and inscrutably 
once silent. 
Bird, Though the Oof-Bird has always ha 
slikes a big yield of gold, Druro is unable to get } 
anything from it. Yet as soon as the 
nto @ Count recovers somewhat and Lypiatt 
men. comes over (with his black bag) the 
)ruro, output goes up immensely. Druro then 
ancée knows what he has suspected: that 
wery= Lypiatt is running a crooked game, bring- 
hard ing gold to the Oof-Bird from another of 
Druro his mines to avoid paying government 
- red- royalties. In a stormy scene with the 
mer. Count, he resigns and threatens exposure 
ruro § unless the mine is shut down at once. 
e met The Count agrees; but at 
bottom the whole affair 
at the is another terrible blow 
piatt. - at Druro’s self-respect, 
pa and he feels more strongly 
than ever that it is his 
n the fate to drink himself to 
neath death. He says goodby 
have to Desmond, as he thinks, 
takes forever. 
mine Desmond has been 
, and feeling ill. Not realizing 
fortu- ieee = is his first case 
of malaria, he throws himself down on , j 
the cot in ‘his hut. 
op of When next he awakes he is startled elie: diaeke 
to find himself in a hospital lying in a ail 
ppar- clean bed and dressed im a woman’s face sliding out 
house nightgown. With a groan he realizes E of the gloom. 
there, that his secret is out and ‘that someone and 
he is a woman. 
ur ut the someone proves to be only Mrs. Hope, who runs the = 
ily as maternity hospital at Selukine to which Lypiatt had taken Des- Part Four: CHAPTER x 
mond when the latter was discovered unconscious. Mrs. Hope 
mark 1s sure that Lypiatt still thinks Desmond a man. URING the first weeks of Desmond's illness a fortunate 
npany The two women have many long talks together during lull in maternity cases had occurred, but on a sudden 
) ay which Mrs. Hope tries to induce Desmond to give up her a perfect epidemic of babies broke out. In three 
phic disguise. But Desmond, with tragedy in her beautiful eyes, days six new yourig Rhodesians had chosen the Home 
a insists that she will go on with the game and that only so as their jumping-off place into existence, and the sounds and 
a She found any peace and contentment in life. The cries that echoed down the hospital corridor had certainly added 
of tragic secret that served as her motive Mrs. Hope is unable to Desmond’s stock of problems as well as sensations. She, 


» to discover. who imagined she had tasted of all the drugged cups and poisoned 


« 


dishes life’s banquet offers to the eager lips of women, began to 
wonder if there was still one which she had haply missed, or been 
unjustly denied. 

Sitting up now in order to hold more carefully the fragrant, 
mysterious bundle, she pondered the question still, and what- 
ever the answer, it is certain that the sapphire eyes had lost their 
cynicism and were tender and shining as stars after rain. 

It had become Mrs. Hope’s custom to bring not one but several 
babies and dump.them with her while the work of tending the 
mothers was going forward. 

Backed by pillows, she would sit up with a baby on each 
arm, a couple at her sides, another in the hollow of her knees. 
On occasion they were uproarious and it was a juggler’s task to 
keep the whole band soothed, patted and waggled at the same 
time. They always wore their eyes tightly closed. But Des- 
mond, broeding with curious interest over red crumpled features 


“Isn't Lundi Druro’s life worth your husband's rage if he did 


find out?” exclaimed Desmond fiercely. 


and tiny clutching hands, would sometimes get a thrill when a 
pair of crinkled lids lifted cautiously and a strangely intelligent 
glance shot forth. It seemed to her that these glances contained 
malice, wisdom, sadness; often despair, pain and anguish; but 
always anger. 

They knew something, those babies. And oh, how angry they 
were about it! It must be this world they had arrived in 
that inspired the fury so often darting from their slatey 
blue eves. 

Having in her time taken an interest in most creeds and dab- 
bled a little in Theosophy, she was not without theories on the 
subject of reincarnation, and these helpless, angry babies fostered 
odd fancies. 

One hefty, angry thing with clenched fists and a fiery scalp 
reminded Desmond of a man she had known in the past— 
Bo Doyle he was called—a big, ruddy-colored Canadian 
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millionaire with a childlike smile and a primitive capacity for 

bbing with both hands what he wanted out of life. Des- 
mond’s fashionable and capricious “‘set” had let him in among 
them because of his wild and woolly ways, and because he was 
in love with her and it was so amusing to watch him trying to 

b her with both hands. She remembered a day when a 
dozen friends round her divan were trying to beguile for her the 
tedium of a hunting accident. As it happened, the talk fell 
on reincarnation, and each had recited the tale of some past 
“‘ife.” It came to the turn of Bo Doyle, and smiling all over his 
mobile face, his shrewd, eager eyes on Desmond, he drawled: 

“Say, I remember you well in my last incarnation. There 

werent any Egyptian temples around, nor Christian slaves. 
Not a single Babylonian king. You were jest a cunning little 
Eskimo girl, and I was one of those great, big, woolly dawgs. 
Oh, my! how I loved you! I used to sit at your feet and gaze 
up at you and think to myself, Gee! won’t I jest be a man next 
ime!” 
How refreshing he was, big Bo Doyle! How he had tried to 
scheme, tempt, beguile and storm her into running off to Canada 
with him! and how different her fate might have been if she had! 
But, obliged at last to believe she was not for him, he had rushed 
across the world and the next news was that he had been killed 
in a miners’ fight at Alaska City. 

And Desmond? Well, here she was dandling babies in a 
Rhodesian nursing home, with Mrs. Hope in the doorway 
watching and laughing! 

§ “Leave me Bo.” Desmond kept a detaining hand on the 
thing with the red head, letting all the others be taken to their 
mothers first. 

“Why Beau?” Mrs. Hope’s curiosity was pardonable. 

“Because he is so beautiful, of course,” said Desmond, subtly 
smiling. But the smile passed and sadness shadowed her face. 
She lay very still, staring before her at Grieffenhagen’s picture 
on the wall—the shepherd and his love among the poppies. 

“Those babies have tired you out,” said Mrs. Hope with 
solicitous marking of the patient’s sudden weariness. 

“No; but that picture on the wall does. I wish you’d hang 
it in some other room.” 

“Every room in the house already has a copy,” was the 
surprising answer. 

“Sapristi! What for?” cried Desmond. Mrs. Hope made 
occasion to air her knowledge of French also. 

“Pour en encourager les 
autres,” said she with a de- 
plorable accent. ‘This is a 
maternity home.” 

“And you are one of na- 
ture’s old beldames,” cried 
Desmond when she had fin- 
ished laughing long and melo- 
diously. The nurse pleated 
her long upper lip and tried 
to look severe. 

“You had better 
not laugh like that if 
you want to keep up 
the fiction that a 
young man lies sick 
of a fever in this 
room,” 

“Oh Lord! I hope 
to goodness no one 
heard me!”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth 
mothers feeding their babies 


os 


never seem to hear or see any- 
on thing, so I think you’re all JF 
right so far. But you've got 
but be careful. That is if— 
hey “If what?” Desmond 
in weary once more. 
ae Ah, you know well enough, 
jab- my child. If you really must 
80 on with this foolish, mad, 
the wicked farce!” 
ered “Tt is not a farce,” was the 
calp sad reply, “and though I suppose it seems madness to you, I 
«assure you there’s been no wickedness about it so far. Will 
‘ial you believe that, Mrs, Hope?” 


“Of course I will. Do you think I don’t know a clean and 
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upright soul when I meet one?” The generous answer warmed 
Desmond’s heart. ‘But oh my dear, what is there in it for you?” 

“There is peace in it for me,” said Desmond. ‘“ “The lovely 
peace I never found’ when I walked the world as a woman.” 

Something in the words, the tragic voice, the deep eyes like 
wet violets in a storm, convinced Mrs. Hope at last and confirmed 
the end of her essayals. 

“T’ve had a note from Gaynor Lypiatt asking me when she 
may drive over to see you. Hadn’t I better tell her that you are 
still unfit for visitors?” She was now ready to aid and abet. 

Desmond was alert at once. 

“Decidedly. Put her off. No one must see me until I’m 
up and about again. This lying in bed is a terrible give-away.” 

“Everything is a give-away,” chuckled Mrs. Hope. “If 
you could only see yourself with gold peeping out of your hair 
and roses and lilies flaming out of your skin.” 

“Evidently I must get busy with the walnut stain and the 
invicta rapide,” cried Desmond. blithely. ‘Did you ever hear 
of that delectable hair dye, Mrs. Hope? I start renovations . 
and repairs first thing in the morning. I’m a little’tired now.” 

And with good cause, for her temperature was 102 again, 
and morning found her back on a milk diet with vinegar bandages 
round her head. The fond embraces of malaria are not so 
easily thrown off, and it was full two weeks longer before a 
rather listless young man sat out to take the air in a shady 
corner of the hospital veranda. However limp that young man 
felt internally, it was some’ satisfaction to hear the comments 
of his friends as to his external appearance. 

“Don’t believe you’ve been sick at all!” they declared. ‘You’re 
brown as a berry! Look as if you’d- just come off the veldt.” 

“Where you been, young Desmond?”’ inquired the H. A. P.’s 
—short for that strange yet plentiful specimen known as the 
Hairy Armed Prospector—who came singly and in bunches 
to look him up. “We 
been missing you! 
Wankelo ain’t itself, 
and your pal Druro is 
down for a go of the 
fantods if you don’t 
come back soon.” 

“Where’s he stay- 
ing? and what’s he 
up to?’’ Desmond 


The Fool's Prayer was all in 
too—and Druro’s blood-filled 
gaze remained steadfase 

ith some hidden purpose. 
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did not know what the “fantods” were, but she could guess. 

“Some say he’s stopping at Sherry’s shanty on the common, 
but you can mostly find him at the Falcon. Seems to have 
passed up work for good.” 

“T understand there are not many jobs going,” said Desmond, 
and exchanged the subject for ardent inquiry into the jobs and 
prospects of her visitors. 

A contrast to these visitors was Mrs. Lypiatt, flowering in a 
lilac gown, driving her husband’s big gray car, her hands full 
of gifts for the convalescent—cakes, fruit and illustrated papers. 
They still met with restraint, these two, though not through 
Mrs. Lypiatt’s fault. The gulf was fixed and no bridge over it, 
but she always had a hand stretched across and a glance that 


pleaded. Poor Gaynor Lypiatt! She did so want a friend, and © 


Desmond was one of the few people in Rhodesia she could trust. 
But he did not want to be trusted by her, that was plain. 

She looked at him now as they sat gossiping and wondered 
wherein it was his charm lay for both men and women. He 
was certainly not of the manly, virile type most women have a 
leaning towards. One could not call him good looking even. 
Thus thought Gay. So it will be realized that Desmond’s 
beauty had disappeared again in a manner as entirely satis- 
factory to herself as stupefying to Mrs. Hope. 

Mrs. Lypiatt’s husband had gone to Gatooma, she related; 
and from there he was going on down country to see a mine he 
had heard of in the Bechuanaland district. It was possible 
he might be away for some months. 

“Are you all alone out at the Agate meantime?” 

“Yes, but I am staying at Wankelo now fora week or two 
until my lady housekeeper arrives from England. By the way, 
how much longer are you going to be here?” 

“T believe Mrs. Hope will be glad to get rid of me any time 
now. I must be off to Wankelo too.” 

“Do let me come and drive you in. It’ll save the fatigue 
of a railway journey.” 

“Awfully good of you, I’m sure. Motoring would certainly 
be more agreeable than the train.” 

“That’s settled then.” Gay jumped up to help Mrs. Hope. 
Just before she left she made occasion to say hurriedly and with 
averted glance: 

“T think from all I hear a friend of yours is in great need of 
your good counsels.” 

Desmond, looking at her with cold eyes, answered drily: 

“Ah! you are still in the missionary business?” : 


CHAPTER XI 


PRuRo awoke, or rather he opened his eyes, and after a 
few numb moments, consciousness of life with its hideous- 

ness and despair came back to him. He had gone to bed as 
86 


- : drink stole through Druro’s body, its torment assuaged. 


_on it, a tin bath in a corner and the bed he lay on composed tm 


The comforting glow of the ae 


usual; not drunk; he could not get healthily drunk any more; 
but absolutely sodden with whisky. 

Even that, it seemed, could no longer reward him with more 
than two hours of oblivion, for here he was awake, every nervé 
in his body racked and raw, his heart pounding like a steamml 
piston, his brain ticking, ticking! Striking a match, he looked 
at the watch on his wrist. Half-past one! Still another fou 
or five hours before the terrible dawn! And how many dawnim 
after that? How long would his body stand the racket? The 
breaking point drew nearer, the snap was coming, but whenl 
Would he have to assist the job by extraneous methods? 

Suddenly his heart gave an agonized jump and he found hing 
self holding his hands like a drowning man high above his heal 
his heart seemed to have left its place altogether and moved aim 
into his throat; sweat sat thick on his congested face. His‘ht 
felt as if it would burst, and the pain and miséry at work beliam 
his eyes drove him at last to fling himself down by his bedaiil 
in an attempt to pray for relief. 

He gabbled the Lord’s Prayer like a maniac. Other pra 
he had learned as a child at his mother’s knee came to his 
and he uttered them meaninglessly: 


Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child-—— 


Suddenly the words pierced his brain with their meaning 
blood came into his eyes, searing them, but he could not 
He buried his face in the blankets and dry sobs ‘a 


through and through. Then dawn stole in and laid pale 
on his burning lids. Another day to face! 

His eyes wandered drearily round the room as they had aay 
at the same hour for three weeks past, and he recognized aim 
detested every single object in it. 4 

A rough table in the center, a packing case with a wash Baa 


furniture; the rest of the space was lumbered up with pia 
shovels, drills, hammers, ropes, buckets, trek chains, nails, scremmy 
bolts, two cases of gelatine, half a dozen bundles of fuse WEEN 
two or three boxes of detonators on the windowsill (for safety 
and a score of other things necessary to the complete outfite™y 
prospector (or manager!) Not a very attractive residengs 
which to pass the closing days of life; still, it was clean andj 
grace of the bucksail stretched across the ceiling, dry. 
were no bugs. 

Druro’s farm, more comfortably furnished, stood unoccugay 
out in Sombwelo forest; but that was too far from town toq 
his present mode of life. Neither did he care to stay in@ 
for hotels were expensive and what money was left him he n@ 
for assuaging thirst. So here, to Sherry’s hovel, he rep 
every midnight to spend the -ix hours of hell that must * 
before dawn. 

He must get up. The fitful night’s rest had done him nog 
and his nerves were another day’s drunk the worse for ™ay 
Alcohol was the only thing that would give them and hint 
porary relief. A stiff ’un to brace him up and get him coing mam 
another day; that was what he needed and must ride for to 
town. 

He tumbled into a shirt and pair of trousers, dragged Gam 
boots and stepped out into the morning. The pure veda 
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et with faint odors of a thousand flowers, met him like a eyes watching for the reflection of the sun on the coming milk can 
sence, patting his haggard eyes and fevered lips with cooling had almost a wolfish glare in them. 

ids, But he hated it. Oh God! how he hated it, and himself. Strangely enough, he now felt brighter without realizing that 
;< soul was sick with torment; his bodily torment perhaps the clear morning air had done him good, and how wonderful 
fen greater. But there was a sort of comfort in the very un- were the recuperative powers of the magnificent physique he 
terableness of his misery, in the thought, too, of the relief and __-was trying to get rid of. If only a friend in need had whisked 
action that whisky would bring. That nerved him to jump _ him off then, before the milk came, to some far place on the veldt 
| his bicycle and ride as hard as he could for town and the where no bars were, or if only anything in his own heart or soul 
arest bar. Of course the doors were still shut, damn them! _ had held out a hope or inducement of any kind, this most miser- 
ow he hated those doors! able day of his life might have been differently begun and ended. 
He mounted the bicycle again and rode away to the veldt, in But perhaps it was necessary for Lundi Druro to go down to the 
different direction from the one he had come. He rode slowly deepest depths if ever he was to rise again. : 

half an hour and his thoughts were not good. Then, turning, At any rate.the milk boy arrived, and Druro, hard on his heels 
made straight back for the bar. He had gauged it toa nicety; in the bar, was soon pouring himself a stiff drink from the bottle 
boy was just opening the doors. and adding fresh milk to it. He managed to get the glass to his 
“Whisky and milk,” he jerked at the still sleepy barman. lips without spilling any and toss off the drink at a gulp. -Then, 
“Milk’s not come yet, Mr. Druro.” The barman eyed him hurrying outside, he threw himself on a veranda seat. It was 
riously. ‘Have a whisky and soda?” touch and go whether he would be sick or not. But if he could 
“No, thanks. I hate whisky and soda in the morning. I’ll _ keep it down for five minutes he would feel a new man. 

hit for the milk.” The comforting glow of the spirit stole through his body, and 
Poor Lundi Druro! Vain enough, or foolish enough, to think slowly he felt the sequent steadying up of his nerves. After a 
could “kid” the barman into the belief that it was the milk - few moments, when he was quite sure of himself, he got up, 
was after while whisky was what his whole body was shouting strolled down the street to another bar and had another stiff 
r, Yet he still had power or pride enough to leave the bar ‘un. He was off for the day... - 

thout it and stroll up and down the veranda outside. But the Torment assuaged for the time being, he sauntered round to 


The floodgates of humbled love and cheated manhood broke loose. shaking Druro with great sobs and shudderings. 
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look at some horses. Met a friend. Adjourned to the Falcon 
bar and had two further whiskies and milk. He was now blithe 


and gay. A few more friends came in, a few more drinks were 
swallowed. It was then time to return home for a shave and 
morning tub. Later, in fresh clothes and a brilliantly clean 
shirt, he reappeared at the Falcon for breakfast. Before en- 
tering the dining room, however, he stepped into the bar and 
tossed the barman, an old friend of his, for two whiskies and 
milk. He took breakfast with several other hard cases and 
they discussed the world in general with no uncertain enter- 
tainment. 

Afterwards, lighting a cigarette, he announced to those who 
seemed to like his society too well that he was going for a walk. 
The fact was he wanted no company during the two hours he 
must put in before he could drink again. There is an unwritten 
Rhodesian law that once breakfast is past no drinks shall be 
taken until eleven o’clock. It doesn’t look well. It isn’t done. 

Feeling drowsy now, he returned to his room, lay down on his 
bed and dozed uneasily for an hour. 

At eleven—prompt—he got up and just as he was, his bright, 
fair hair tousled and as usual hatless, rode for the town. Meet- 
ing friends en route they all entered the bar together and ordered 
a round of whiskies, referring to them as “eye openers”—as if 
they were the first drunk by anyone that day. From then on, 
in company and out of company, he drank steadily till the lunch- 
eon hour, dividing his purchases between the Falcon and the 
club. By lunch time he was in excellent form and amused his 
companions much by his witticisms and himself by trying to eat. 
Certainly he never had much appetite these days, but it failed 
suddenly and completely when he looked across the room and 
encountered the steady gaze of young Desmond lunghing with 
Gaynor Lypiatt.. Something went wrong with his inside gear 
at the sight. It almost felt as if his heart that played him so 
many pranks now had left its place once more—this time to 
sink to the lowest region of his body. 

Gay, in a delicate gown, looking like a spray of lilac, sat <‘de- 
ways from him; he could see only her profile and for thac he 
was willing to thank God. He did not desire the sight of her 
eyes in these last hours. It was bad enough to have young 
Desmond staring away. Bad enough, and intolerable, for there 
was some piercing quality in that stare that was not safe. It 
might pierce out that which Druro desired to have unknown 
to any but himself. 

“What unlucky chance has brought that kid back today?” 
he pondered darkly. ‘Thought he was safe in hospital for 
another week or so! Gay has evidently driven him here. 
(Lypiatt still away or she wouldn’t have been allowed!) A 
good thing the boy’s better, of course, but oh Lord! what’s he 
want to turn up for today! Looks sick still, too . . . something 
odd about the kid . . . changed somehow! One thing’s certain, 
I must manage to keep out of his way or first thing I know he’ll 
be on to me . . . He’s nerve enough for anything. Will want 
to know where I am staying and all the rest of it ... . and he’s 
not going to . . . not for anything in this world or the next.” 

Thus meditated Lundi Druro whilst he measured the chances 
of getting away before the two people he feared would have 
finished their meal. They were safe enough for the moment 
apparently, calmly discussing their luncheon and talking in 
low, preoccupied voices. After those first sharp glances Des- 
mond did not look his way again. They seemed unconscious 
of the rest of the room and wrapped up in themselves. Druro 
noticed, as often before, the fine line of Desmond’s profile, 
almost Greek he thought, and how absorbed and fascinated Gay 
Lypiatt appeared to be in what he had to say. A faint smile 
would flit across her face from time to time. When the waiter 
placed dessert before them, Druro thought it a propitious mo- 
ment to fold his tent and silently steal away. He reached the 
lounge without adventure, but was unfortunately delayed there 
for a few moments by Mrs. Berrington, who insisted on his 
promising to come to tea that afternoon. Then only a few steps 
farther along the front veranda and round the corner was the 
sure sanctuary of the bar. But round the corner Desmond stood 
in the way, unhurried, and with eyes full of mild inquiry. 

“What are you going off like that for, Druro, without a word, 
when I haven’t seen you for weeks?” 

Druro, caught by surprise, with his smile off, found no im- 
mediate reply to offer, and the other had a swift second in which 
to scan the wrecked and ravaged features, the accumulated blood 
and misery in the eyes; to measure the devastating change for 
the worse that a six weeks’ unmitigated jag had accomplished. 
Then the old brilliant smile was brought into play. 

“I’m rather in a hurry to get to the bank, Desmond. Got 


to see about an increase of my overdraft. Very importa 
matter, that.” The speaker grinned pleasantly. 

“Well, when shall I see you? Where are you staying?” 

(There it was! No escaping it!) 

“Oh, I’m off tonight, I expect!” was the offhand respons 

“Where to?” inquired the unabashed “kid.” 

Druro’s eyes grew hard; but the other quickly forestalled 
snub by saying with surprising wistfulness: 

“T’m out of a job, Lundi, and I’d like to go in on somethip 
with you. Can’t I come too?” 

Druro’s eyes remained hard but his voice was kinder, 

“I’m sorry, Desmond, but it’s impossible. I’m . . 
not taking anyone with me . . . er, this trip. Off on a trek} 
myself, you know.” 

That was conclusive enough and Desmond said no more, 
looked at the speaker sadly and penetratingly, with a glam 
in fact, that Druro found unbearable. : 

“I must go,” he said brusquely and as brusquely depart 


Desmond returned to Mrs. Lypiatt, who had gone into 
lounge and was sitting there alone in a corner watching the smo 
of a cigarette between her fingers. The reflective sadness th 
haunted her eyes deepened when Desmond reappeared along 

“No luck,” remarked that individual curtly, sitting do 
opposite her. ‘He shook me off most determinedly.” 

Gay searched the speaker’s face. 

“Ts it true?” she asked. 

“Yes—quite true. He’s done nothing but drink day and nig 
since he left the Oof-Bird—worse than he ever did before by 
look of him. He’s a ruin.” 

Gay gave a quivering sigh. 3 

“He told me long ago,” continued Desmond, “that he k 
tried to drink himself to death and not succeeded. I think hé 
not far off from success now, though.” 

“OQh—Desmond!” 


4 


“He’s absolutely scuppered . . . Not only his body. 


his soul looked out at me with lost eyes.” Desmond’s own g 
were somber. The listener shivered. 
“What do you fear?” she whispered. 


“He means to finish up, I think . . . and soon.” 


Gay, leaning on her hands, put them over her eyes and hem. 


body shook. Desmond looked at her less coldly. It was de 

enough that she was suffering. Still, Druro too was suffemi 

and she could not be spared the truth. 
“Perhaps . . . even tonight.” 


She looked up at the slow, significant words, her face rackelg 


. . You may be mistaken .., 


” 


“Oh, how can you tell? . 
misled by his desperate manner 
“Desperate! His manner was calmer than yours or tl 
He was smiling away. Pretends he’s going off on a trek mi 
the veldt—alone. But I saw his eyes...” After a mit 
the speaker added in a strange tone: “I happen to know wii 
men’s eyes look like when they are deliberately seeking death 
Gay gazed with dilated pupils. “Not only that,” continue 

Desmond, “but I’ve been there myself.” 

“Vou?” 4 
“Yes. Let me tell you something, Mrs. Lypiatt. It 
this is the time and place. 
by my own act . . . so close that the distance was hardly wo 
mentioning. But into that distance stepped Lundi Druro a 
sent me back. Just of his own personality, his happy smi 
his kindness and gaiety he sent me back with a little hope, 


little belief that life was not so bad after all; that somewhegl 


I was once on the verge of deal) 


in the world were still things worth living for—love, hon, 


laughter, friendship.” Desmond’s teeth bit on the cigareti 
the violet eyes were dark and brilliant as with tears that @ 
never be shed. But tears were running freely down Gaya 
Lypiatt’s cheeks. 

“Poor Desmond! I always knew that you, too, had gam 
through it. I saw it as soon as we met. Yet”—and she sta 


—“yet—you could surely not have met Lundi before that am 


Nor seen him as he used to be?” 

“Never mind dates. We must think of him only—DIe 
done for, on the scrap heap—and how we can pull him off 
put him together again at this last minute.”  . 

“Oh Desmond, can we do it? I’ve seen so many men gow 
to drink. I’ve——” 

“We've got to do it,” was the firm reply. “If you wos 
I must; because he saved me and because I love him.” # 
mond’s voice changed suddenly, and Gay Lypiatt was ® 
merized by the sapphire beauty of the eyes staring straight? 
hers. “I love that drunkard,” said (Continued on page® 
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fore by HE first telegram told Winter 
that his mother was very sick; 
at be the second told him that she 
think $ was dead. Both the tele- 
™@rams had been sent by his sister—she 
ways attended to everything—and he 
- ad received them both at the same time. 
: ps “8 Arumor of oil had taken him into the 


pountains. If his start had been de- 
byed by even ten minutes he would have 
eceived the first telegram. His mother 
ad not died until ten 
“mays after the sending 
that first telegram, 
d if only he had re- 
eived it he could have 
een her before she died 


asked her forgive- 
“*"@ess and her blessing 

el, 

pee It was not his fault 

now ail hat he had been absent 

1g death pon a rumor of oil. 


hy enterprising man 
ust have investigated 
bo glowing and brightly 
molored a rumor. And 
im Was not bis fault that 
he telegrams had not : 
been sent into the EG 
ountains after him. 


smi 
le hope, 
omewhe 


n the telegraph office 
at Niles Ferry  tele- 
prams were kept until 
alled for. 
He could not blame 
nself for anything that had happened. Nevertheless he felt 
hat he had failed his mother in her extremity, and remorse 
pawed at his heartstrings. 
me el wish to heaven I’d written mother about you,” he said to 
gethel, “instead of waiting until I could take you back East and 
Show you to her in person. She would have died a whole lot 
| appier if she’d known that I had you.” He pressed his cheek 
ampulsively against his wife’s and added, “It would have been so 
obvious to her that I had fallen into wise, kind, loving hands.” 
You'll have to go home now.” 
‘I wired sister that I’d take the first train East. It isn’t 
upposed to stop at Niles Ferry, but if there is a passenger the 
Station agent waves a flag and it hesitates.” 


- guess I’m better off here—considering.” 
‘It’s rotten to think about such things at a time like this,” 


“I wish I could go with you; but there isn’t money enough. 


“I've never been 
real downright 
bad,"* Winter said. 
would 


never cut me off, 


- said Winter, “but you’ve always been 
such a brick about everything that I 
can’t help it. Mother had quite a lot 
of property and things ought to be lots 
easier for you when I come back. I 
never asked anyone for help, but I’m 
glad help’s on the way.” 

“Your being away so much—and all 
—that wouldn’t make any difference, 
would it?” 

“T’ve never been real downright 
bad,” he said. “Inattentive, and careless and adventuresome, 
and there have been stories about me, and I did fly rather wild at 
one time—as you know. But mother would never cut me off. 
It wouldn’t be a bit like her.” 

That night he hastened East in an upper berth which he shared 
with remorse and loneliness and insomnia. 


II 


. He was even too late for the funeral. And the house in which 
his mother had died and from which she had been buried had 
already recovered from the disorder into which it had been 
thrown. His sister had attended to everything. 

The house was only a little way from the station, and as, 
grip in hand, he walked into the ample, commonplace grounds 
which surrounded it, he perceived his sister giving orders to 
the gardener. 

He imagined that, if the place wasn’t sold, his sister would 
soon rearrange everything so that it would no longer look com- 
monplace. She had often disputed with their mother about 
the fundamental principles of landscape gardening. Their 
mother, stubborn in her way, had never been able to under- 
stand. She had liked each tree or bush to be a fine specimen 
of its kind, with ample room for its individual development. 
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Winter tried to smile in his casual and natural way. ‘I found it,” he said. Jane whipped about 


Mesias for effect she called “smothering the poor things 
to death.” 

She had had her way. The grounds, full of choice material, 
were spotty and meaningless. They were a perfect example of 
mid-Victorianism in an American environment. 

His sister came swiftly and kissed him on the forehead. She 
was dressed in white. She looked very cool, very capable, very 
serene, very aristocratic. 

It did not seem to him as if they were meeting after a separa- 
tion of three years, but merely as if they were resuming a casual 
conversation which had been momentarily interrupted. 

She made it very easy for him to tell her about Ethel, the 
circumstances of their marriage, the baby that was on its way, 
his belief in Ethel and his hopes for her. To have had to break 
the news to his mother would have been far harder. She would 
not have been so ready to take Ethel’s good qualities for 
granted. It would not have been easy for her to believe that 
the daughter of an actor could be a good woman. And of course 
Ethel was. Just about the best. 

“We must all try to see more of each other, my dear boy,” 
said Jane. “You must bring Ethel home for a visit. One: of 
these days I shall perhaps run out to you.” 

Some of the choicer roses which had been sent to the funeral 
filled bowls in the hall and living room. The furniture showed 
subtle gud agreeable rearrangements. 


His own room, however, to which he presently carried his 
grip, was unchanged. This had the effect of making him fed 
like a small boy again. His childhood books occupied their olf 
places on the shelves. The Indian bridle which had been his 
greatest boyhood treasure still hung from its hook. He hall 
hoped, half feared to hear his mother’s voice calling to him m0 
to be late for school. ; 

But it was his sister who called to him. Luncheon, she said, 
would be ready in fifteen minutes. 

Two or three of these minutes he spent in his mother’s room: 
Until now her death had not touched his deeper emotions. 
outlook upon life and her judgment of values had been thatol# 
precise and unmarried school teacher. These characteris 
had dwelt side by side with an impulsive and tender heart. 

The furnishings of her room were severe, ugly and conventional 
Stiffness and precision of arrangement seemed here to have spose 
their last word. Doubtless she had died in the exact middled 
the bed, her hands accurately folded, her head turned neithet 
to the right nor to the left, and the aches of parting hidden awd 
in her heart where no one could see them. : 

A mist covered his eyes and he turned from the bed and wit 
them with the back of his hand. , © 

“Poor mums,” he murmured. “Poor little mums.” _ 

It tortured him to think how his own unconventionality & 
careless, untidy, adventurous spirit must have tortured 
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aboutin@er chair. “Found what? Oh—the will!” 


¢ wished that he could have been different; and in so wishing 
— a touch of conventionality that would have delighted 

mother. 
Those books, a whole row of them, on the top shelf of the 
bokcase at the right of the door, were the prize books which 
ke had won at school—punctuality, tidiness, good conduct, 
pelling—she had had all the virtues. 
He had the wish to remain a long time alone in his mother’s 
om; to take in his hands the things she had treasured and to 
t them back exactly where they had always belonged. 

glance lingered on the row of prize books. Will power and 

sense of order and duty had enabled her second rate intelli- 
nee to win all those. He and his sister with their more gen- 
ous and robust equipment had never brought home a prize 
their lives. And that utter failure to shine at school had been 
(oy their mother’s most bitter disappointments. 

¢ heard his sister calling. Luncheon was ready. 


Il 


He HAD supposed that, when the servant left them alone with 
cit coffee, Jane would very likely speak of their mother’s 
°perty and its disposition. But she didn’t. She left that 
pening, always delicate and often disagreeable, for him. Finally 
stumbled into it and through it. He first made it clear that 


he could stay only for a few days, since his duty 
under the circumstances lay with his wife, and then 
he blurted out: 

“Do you know if mother made a will?” : 

“T’ve often wondered,” Jane answered. “It 
wouldn’t be like her to leave any regular and con- 
ventional gesture unmade. But I never asked her 
and she never told me. The thing to do is to ask 
Mr. Pelton if he knows of any will, and if he doesn’t 
to look for one. Mother had a strong box at the 
First National, and if she did make a will it would 
probably be there or with Mr. Pelton.” 

But Mr. Pelton did not know of any will. If he 
had, he said, it would long since have been his 
duty to come forward with the knowledge. A 
court order enabled them to open the strong box 
at the First National and examine the contents. 
These were richer in stocks and bonds than the 
heirs of the late Mrs. Winter had thought possible. 
But there was no will. 

“Tt wouldn’t be like her not to have made a 
a, said Jane, “but it begins to look as if she 

a 97 

“In that case,” Winter supposed, “the property 
would be divided according to law. But first we 
must make a thorough search through mother’s 


pers. 

“T wish you’d do it,” said Jane. “Her desk is 
crammed with letters and documents. And I’m 
— you would bea lot more thorough than I 

-would.” 

Winter doubted that, smiling, but expressed his 
willingness to ransack the desk. A rain had set 
in and he didn’t see how he could be more usefully 
employed. And he went to his task with a certain 
cheerfulness. 

He felt sure that there was no will, and he was 
glad of that. He had not been a satisfactory son, 
and he knew it, and if his mother had thought fit 
to discipline him by an unequal distribution of her 
property he could not have found it in his heart 
to blame or criticize her. Nevertheless he was a 
reformed character, thanks to Ethel, and if his 
poor little mother had only lived she would have 
been the first to perceive this and profit by it. 
Whatever his own deserts might be, Ethel deserved 
well of the mother who had borne him. 

In the desk he came across packets of his own 
letters and of Jane’s. Their mother seemed to 
have preserved every letter that they had ever 
written to her. Jane’s letters formed bulky, dutiful 
packages. His own in comparison were few and 
far between. This saddened him. He found a lock 

’ of Jane’s hair, a lock of his own and a lock of their 
father’s, fine and soft as a baby’s. He found many 
old photographs and ferrotypes of forgotten friends 
and relatives; his mother’s first watch; the cameo 

pin that had been given to her upon the occasion of her first Com- 
munion; many letters from the head master of the school which 
he had attended, and from which, following an illicit crap game 
in the basement, he had been requested to resign. And there 
were several letters from the head mistress of Jane’s school. 
He glanced at one or two of them. 

“, . . If Jane were only thorough,” said one of them, “she 
would be our prize scholar. Her mind is brilliantly acquisitive, 
but through carelessness, which is at times akin to recklessness, 
she always fails of perfection in whatever she undertakes . . . ” 

This passage amused him, and it would probably amuse Jane, 
he thought, so he slipped the letter into his pocket for future 
reference. 

Rose tea afterward, in a plain, unsealed envelope, he found 
the will. 

It was an informal will all in his mother’s handwriting, of ten 
years’ standing, and witnessed by two servants whose names he 
vaguely remembered. It was a brief matter-of-fact document, 
but it brought the red to his face. It referred very distinctly 
and coldly to his own waywardness and failure to meet his filial 
responsibilities, and it bequeathed the entire estate to “my duti- 


_ ful and well beloved daughter Jane.” 


He leaned back from the desk and sat for a long time in a misery 
of regret and disappointment. Nobody knew how much he 
loved Ethel, and this was such a blow at her! It was a blow too 
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at the image that he had always carried with him of his mother. 
“Poor little mums, it wasn’t a bit like her to do a thing like that.” 
Suppose he were to destroy the will out of hand and to deny 


its existence? Who would be the wiser? No one. But he ~ 


couldn’t do that. Jane had left him alone with the desk and its 
contents. She had been sure of his honor. 

He read the will over again; very carefully this time, and word 
by word. Its meaning and its spirit were fatally clear. Jane 
even was not at liberty to follow the dictates of her heart and of 
her sense of justice. If she did anything to set the will aside 
it became void, and the estate would go to the university. 

“Well,” he thought at last, “poor little mums did what she 
thought was right. She always did.” 

And still he could not reconcile himself to the notion that the 
hand which had rocked his cradle should have lent itself to the 
composition of so cruel a document. 

He rose and went slowly downstairs. 

He found Jane in the living room. She was finishing a letter. 
She did not look up from her work but paused pen in hand and 
flung at him a helpless, “Has address one d or two?” 

He told her, and she exclaimed, “‘Of course it has, the poor 
thing,” and continued writing. 

Winter regarded her with a puzzled expression. It would 
have been only natural for her to have asked if he had found a 
will, and her failure to do so was almost pointed. When he saw 
that she had finished her letter, he said: 

“T found it.” . 

She whipped around in hér chair. ‘Found what? Oh—the will!” 

He tried to smile in his usual casual and natural way but found 
it difficult. “Mother thought it best to cut me off,” he said, “and 
the whole shooting match is yours.” , 

“That,” exclaimed Jane, “‘is the most unjust thing 1 ever heard 
of. Of course we'll pay no attention to it.” 

“If you do anything to break it,” said Winter, “it becomes 
void and everything goes to the university.” 

“Impossible!” 

“See for yourself.” He extended the document toward her; 
but she put her hands behind her back. 

“T won’t touch it,” she said. “‘I’ll have nothing to do with it.” 

“We must do what mother wished,” said Winter. “It was 
her money. She took good care of what she had and increased 
it, and I don’t know that anybody has a legitimate kick coming. 
I guess it serves me right; but it’s rough on Ethel.” 

“There must be some way out,” said Jane. 

“See for yourself.” 

Once more he extended the document toward her, and this time 
she took it in her hands and read it swiftly through. 

“Tt’s like mother,” she said then. “Precise and guarded. 
It seems fool-proof to me; but only a lawyer would know. How 
rotten!” 

Winter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pelton will have left his office,” he said. “T’ll put that in my 

et and take it to him first thing in the morning.” 

She handed him back the will, but with a shrug of protest. . 

“Why not burn it,” she said bravely, ‘and share and share 
alike?” 

“Qh,” he said, “we couldn’t do that! It’s fine and generous 
of you to make the offer; but a will’s a will . . . Especially 
mother’s.”” Then he changed the subject abruptly. “I’ve got 
a lot of truck in the attic. I may as well go over it and see if 
there’s anything I want to take away with me . . . By the by, 
I found this. It’s funny.” 

He produced the letter from Jane’s former teacher and read 
aloud the passage which had amused him: 

“. . . If Jane were only thorough, she would be our prize 
scholar. Her mind is brilliantly acquisitive, but through care- 
lessness, which is at times akin to recklessness, she always fails 
of perfection in whatever she undertakes . . . ” 

Jane laughed gleefully. “That letter referred particularly 
to English composition. I ought to have had the first prize; 
but in the very last paragraph I spelled brilliant either with one 
Z or with two—whichever is wrong.” 

“You were always a rotten speller,” said Winter. “I was 
better, but far from perfect. Mother was wonderful, though. 
She had one of those sight memories. If she had ever seen a 
word she could always see it, and always and forever spell it.” 

At the door he turned suddenly. “By the way——” he began, 
and instantly forgot what he was about to say. 

A curious, grim smile, surprised in the act of vanishing from 
his sister’s face, had switched the current of his thoughts. 

What a fool he was! Jane had actually taken him in with her 
generous and sympathetic speeches about the will. In her heart 


Words 


she was delighted with the turn of events. And she was [gy 
ing up her sleeve to think how he had lost out with their motp 
A dull rage glowed in his heart. 7 

And without a word of explanation he turned on his heel. yp. 
out of the room and ran lightly upstairs. But he did not 
the attic. He went back to his mother’s desk, spread the 
before him and read it through again 

When he had finished he was smiling. But it was an yg 
smile. He had read the will this last time from an altogeth 
different point of view, and as was natural he had seen thir 
that he had not seen before. 

He took out his pocket knife and opened the sharpest blag 
Then, still smiling the ugly smile, and feeling rather sick at} 
stomach, he cut into the forefinger of his right hand until the 
was free bleeding. 

He wrapped his handkerchief about the cut finger, took { 
will in his sound hand and went downstairs. 

“T’ve cut myself,” he said . . . “No—not badly 
inconveniently. And I need help. I ought to get a letter of 
Ethel by the morning mail and now I can’t write it . . , W, 
to take dictation?” 

“Of course,” said Jane. “TI’ll be delighted.” 

He dictated then a short and loving letter to his wife. } 
touched lightly on his disappointment in the matter of the y 
spoke of Jane’s generous willingness to destroy it, and of 
impossibility of his consenting to anything like that. He wo 
be coming home very soon, he said. 

“Want me to sign it for you?” Jane asked. 

“T guess I can manage that much for myself,” he said. 

He took the pen from Jane and leaning over the writing tal 
read what she had written at his dictation. Halfway. throw 
he paused and said: 

“Jane! How do you spell heirs?” 

“‘Heirs?—H-i-e-r-s—don’t you?” 

“You do perhaps,”’ he said laughing, “but one doesn’t. Y 
always did fall down on your ies’s and your eis’s . . . Yow' 
got receive wrong and you’ve got grief wrong . . . Three worl 
I’m ashamed of you.” 

He began to laugh then, and Jane did not like it. 

“What has gotten into you?” she asked. 

“The fact,” he said, the laugh breaking short off, “that th 
er same three words that are misspelled in—in our mothe 

He tossed the will on the blotter in front of her. 

“See for yourself,” he said. “And then go upstairs andl 
at all of mother’s prize books, and note that a majority of the 
were rewards for spelling.” 

Jane shook her head slightly. She was a brave fighter. 

“What are you driving at?” she said. 

“Search your memory.” 

“For what?” 

“T,” said he, “never took a prize at school except for athletic 
But you did—once. Do you remember?” 

Jane nodded. 

“Mother was so proud,” he said. “She thought that 
would be the beginning of a whole deluge of prizes. But 
wasn’t. It was the one and only—the single solitary! Dow 
remember what it was for, Jane?” 

“Perfectly,” she said. “Why?” : 

“Well, just tell me what it was for. I want to hear you sayit 

The corners of Jane’s mouth twitched. Even in ditt 
moments she had a saving sense of humor. ‘ 

“Tt was for penmanship,” she said. 

“So it was,” said her brother. ; 

A good criminal lawyer always knows when a female wittt 
is about to be “broken.” It was a pity perhaps that Wilt 
had not followed the law. He did not wish to see his 
break. He had said enough, he thought. He believed that 
the wise a hint is sufficient. He left his sister alone with the 

He did not see her again until just before dinner. She 
looking unusually serene and lovely. She came forward, laid) 
hands impulsively on his shoulders and kissed him. 

“It was an odious will,” she said. “Mother must have ™® 
out of her mind when she wrote it. The fact that three Wo 
were misspelled proves that she was. I have burned the wret@ 


thing . . . And I have taken the liberty of sending Ethel a1 


gram. . . . Afterall I’m her sister, too . . . I said that it 
as if we were all going to be very comfortably off . . . D@ 
I think, is ready ... ” ' 
She began then to speak incisively and amusingly of otherti 
And, with certain reservations of course, Winter found iil 
falling back into his lifelong admiration of her. 
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s and lo HE feeling I had when Aunt Agatha trapped me in my 
ty of the lair that morning and spilled the bad news was that 
my luck had broken at last. As a rule, you see, I’m 
ater. not lugged into family rows. On the occasions when 
aunt is calling to aunt like bellowing mastodons across primeval 
@ swamps and Uncle James’s letter about Cousin Mabel’s peculiar 
_@ behavior is being shot round the family circle (“Please read this 
r athens carefully and send it on to Jane”) the clan has a tendency to 
ignore me. It’s one of the advantages I get from ‘being a 
bachelor—and, according to my nearest and dearest, practically 
ht that i half witted bachelor at that. “It’s no good trying to get 
% But Bertie to take the slightest interest” is more or less the slogan, 
| Doy and I’m bound to say I’m all for it. A quiet life is what I 
like. And that’s why I felt that the curse had come upon me, 
,@ % to speak, when Aunt Agatha sailed into my sitting room 
ou Sav while I was having a placid cigarette, and started to tell me 
n GiMGRR about Claude and Eustace. 
i I rather fancy I’ve touched on Claude and Eustace before in 
these little reminiscences of mine. My cousins, if you remember. 
we Was at school with them when they were kids, and saved them 
ue Wint from being sacked on no fewer than three separate occasions. 
an ie Since they’ve been up at Oxford I haven’t seen so much of them, 
tia but what I have seen has been quite tolerably sufficient. Bright 
hie » mind you, but a trifle too much for a fellow like me who 
” She wants to jog along peacefully through life. 
4. laid! goodness,” said Aunt Agatha, “arrangements have 
’ at last been made about Eustace and Claude.” 
navi ements?” I said, not having the foggiest. 
pe they sail on Friday for South Africa. Mr. Van Alstyne, 
a a friend of poor Emily’s, has given them berths in his firm at 
> wretbly Johannesburg, and we are hoping that they will settle down there 
hel do well.” 
didn’t get the thing at all 
any The day after tomorrow, do you mean?” 


“For South Africa?” 7 
“Yes. They leave on the Edinburgh Castle.” 


The 


one Britisher who 
sees the humor in 
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“But what’s the idea? I mean, aren’t they in the middle of 
their term at Oxford?” 

Aunt Agatha looked at me coldly. 

“Do you positively mean to tell me, Bertie, that you take so 
little interest in the affairs of your nearest relatives that you are 
not aware that Claude and Eustace were expelled from Oxford 
over a fortnight ago?” 

“No, really?” 

“You are hopeless, Bertie. 
“Why were they sent down?” 

“They poured lemonade on the Junior Dean of their college . . . 
I see nothing amusing in the outrage, Bertie.’’ 

“No, no, rather not,” I said hurriedly. “I wasn’t laughing. 
Choking. .Got something stuck in my throat, you know.” 

“Poor Emily,’’ went on Aunt Agatha, “being one of those 
doting mothers who are the ruin of their children, wished to keep 
the boys in London. She suggested that they might cram for 
the army. But I was firm. The Colonies are the only place 
for wild youths like Eustace and Claude. So they sail on 
Friday. They have been staying for the last two weeks 
with your Uncle Clive in Worcestershire. They will spend 
tomorrow night in London and catch the boat train on Friday 
morning.” 

“Bit risky, isn’t it? I mean, aren’t they apt to cut loose a bit 
tomorrow night if they’re left all alone in London?” 

“They will not be alone. They will be in your charge.” 

“Mine!”’ 

“Yes. I wish you to put them up in your flat for the night, 
and see that they do not miss the train in the morning.” 

“Oh, I say, no!” 

“Bertie!” 

“Well, I mean, quite jolly coves both of them, but I don’t 
know ... They’re rather nuts, you know . . . Always glad 
to see them, of course, but when it comes to putting them up 
for the night ... ” 

“Bertie, if you are so sunk in callous self-indulgence that you 
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a even put yourself to this t-ifling inconvenience for the 

“Oh, all right!” I said. “All right.” 

It was no good arguing, of course. Aunt Agatha always 
makes me feel as if I had gelatine where my spine ought to be. 
She’s one of those forceful females. I should think Queen 
Elizabeth must have been something like her. When she holds 
me with her glittering eye and says “Jump to it, my lad” or 
words to that effect. I make it so without further discussion. 

When she had gone, I rang for Jeeves to break the news to him. 

“Oh, Jeeves!” Isaid. “Mr. Claude 
and Mr. Eustace will be staying here 
tomorrow night.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“I’m glad you think so. To me 
the outlook ‘seems black and scaly. 
You know what those two lads are!’ 

“Very high spirited young gentle- 
men, sir.” 

“Blisters, Jeeves. Undeniable blis- 
ters. It’s a bit thick!” 

“Would there be anything further, 
sir?” 

At that, I’m bound to say, I drew 
myself up a trifle haughtily. We 
Woosters freeze like the dickens 
when we seek sympathy and meet 
with cold reserve. I knew what was 
up, of course. For the last day or so 
there had been a certain amount of 
coolness in the home over a pair of 
jazz spats which I had dug up while 
exploring in the shops. Some dashed 
brainy cove, probably the chap who 
invented those colored cigarette 
cases, had recently had the rather 
topping idea of putting out a line of 
spats on the same system. I mean 
to say, instead of the ordinary gray 
and white, you can now get them in 
your regimental or school colors. 
And believe me, it would have taken 
a chappie of stronger fiber than I am 
to resist the pair of Old Etonian spats 
which had smiled up at me from in- 
side the window. I was inside the- 
shop, opening negotiations, before it 
had even occurred to me that Jeeves 
might not approve. And I must 
say he had taken the thing a bit 
hardly. The fact of the matter is, 
Jeeves, though in many ways the best 
valet in London, is too conservative. 
Hidebound, if you know what I mean, 
and an enemy to progress. 

“Nothing further, Jeeves,” I said 
with quiet dignity. 

“Very good, sir.” 

He gave one frosty look at the spats 
and biffed off. Dash him! . 


Anything merrier and brighter than 
the twins, when they curveted into 
the old flat while I was dressing for 
dinner the next night, I have never 
struck in my whole puff. I’m only 
about half a dozen years older than 
Claude and Eustace, but in some 
rummy manner they always make me feel as if I were well on 
in the grandfather class and just waiting for the end. Almost 
before I realized they were in the place they had collared the best 
chairs, pinched a couple of my special cigarettes, poured them- 
selves out a whisky and soda apiece and started to prattle with 
the gaiety and abandon of tw birds who had achieved their 
life’s ambition instead of having come a most frightful purler 
and being under sentence of exile. 

“Hullo, Bertie, old thing,” said Claude. “Jolly decent of 
you to put us up.” 

“Oh, no!” I said. (Always the gentleman.) “Only wish 
you were staying a good long time.” 

“Hear that, Eustace? He wishes we were staying a good 
iong time.” 
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“It was the opportunity of a lifetime,” said Eustace. 


“T expect it will seem a good long time,” said Eustace phil 
sophically. 

“You heard about the binge, Bertie? Our little bit of troy 
I mean?” 

“Oh, yes! Aunt Agatha was telling me.” 


“We leave our country for our country’s good,” said Eustace, jeail 


“And let there be no moaning at -the bar,” said Claudg 


“when I put out to sea. What did Aunt Agatha tell you 


“She said you poured lemonade on the Junior Dean.” 


“I wish the deuce,” said Claude, annoyed, “that people would§N 


get these things right. It wasn’t the 


Junior Dean. It was the Senior 


Tutor.” 


Eustace. “It was soda water. The 
»., dear old thing happened to be stan¢. 

" ing just under our window while I wa 
ieaning out with a syphon in my 
hand and—well, it would have been 


lifetime if I hadn’t let him have jt” 

“Simply chucking it away,” agree 
Claude. 

“Might never have occurred 
again,” said Eustace. 

“Hundred to one against it,” said 
Claude. 

“Now what,” said Eustace, “do 
you propose to do, Bertie, in the way 
of entertaining the handsome guests 
tonight?” 

“My idea was to have a bite of 
dinner in the flat,” I said. “ Jeeves 
is getting it ready now.” 

“And afterwards?” : 

“Well, I thought we might chat d 
this and that, and then it struck m 
* that you would probably like to tum 


or something, doesn’t it?” 

The twins looked at each other in 
a pitying sort of way. 

“Bertie,” said Eustace, “you've 
got the program nearly right, but not 
quite. I envisage the evening’s events 
thus. We will toddle along to Cito’ 
after dinner. It’s an extension night, 
isn’t it? Well, that will see us through 
till about two-thirty or three.” 

“After which, no doubt,” said 
Claude unctuously, “the Lord wil 
provide.” 

“But I thought you would want to 
get a good night’s rest.” 

“Good night’s rest!” said Eustadt. 
“My dear old chap, you don’t fora 
moment imagine that we are dream 
ing of going to bed tonight, do you” 


I suppose the fact of the matters, 
I’m not the man I was. I mean,t 
all night vigils don’t seem to fascinate 
me as they used to a few years ago. 
I can remember the time, when I was 
up at Oxford, when a Covent Garden 
ball till six in the morning, with break 
fast at the Hammans and probably# 
free fight with a few selected coster 
mongers to follow, seemed to me what the doctor ordered. But 
nowadays two o’clock is about my limit; and by two o’clock th 
twins were just settling down and beginning to go nicely. Sout 
as I can remember, we went on from Ciro’s to play chemmy with 
some fellows I don’t recall having met before, and it must have 
been about nine in the morning when we fetched up again at Ht 
flat. By which time, I’m bound to admit, so far as I was OF 
cerned, the first careless freshness was beginning to wear off a bit 
In fact I’d got just enough strength to say good by to the twits 
wish them a pleasant voyage and a happy and successful caret 
in South Africa, and stagger into bed. The last I remember 
hearing the blighters chanting. like larks under the cold shows 
breaking off from time to time to shout to Jeeves to rush 
the eggs and bacon. 
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of trouble, 


It must have been about one in the afternoon when I woke. 

was feeling more or less like something the Pure Food Com- 
hittee had rejected, but there was one bright thought which 

eered me up and that was that about now the twins would be 
saning on the rail of the liner, taking their last glimpse of the 
“Hear old homeland. Which made it all the more of a shock 
‘E hen the door opened and Claude walked in. 
n.”’ | “Hullo, Bertie!” said Claude. “Had a nice, refreshing sleep? 
‘ow what about a good old bite of luncheon?” 

I'd been having so many distorted nightmares since I had 
ropped off to sleep that for half a minute I thought this was 
imply one more of them and the worst of the lot. It was only 
hen Claude sat down on my feet that I got on to the fact that 
his was stern reality. 

“Great Scott! What on earth are you doing here?” I gurgled. 
Claude looked at me reproachfully. 

“Hardly the tone I like to hear in a host, Bertie,” he said 


aaa had eprovingly. “Why, it was only last night, that you were saying 
nity of ggpou wished I was stopping a good long time. Your dream 
have it™pascome true Iam!” 

agreel “But why aren’t you on your way to South Africa?” 


“Now that,” said Claude, “is a point I rather thought you 
ould want to have explained. It’s like this, old man. You 
emember that girl you introduced me to at Ciro’s last night?” 
“Which girl?” 

“There was only one,” said Claude coldly. 


ccurred 


7 “Only one that 


ace, “qggpounted, that is to say. Her name was Marion Wardour. 
. the way anced with her a good deal, if you remember.” 
ne guests 1 began to recollect in a hazy sort of way. Marion Wardour 


as been a pal of mine for some time. A very good sort. She’s 
playing in that show at the Apollo at the moment. I remem- 
bered now that she had been at Ciro’s with a party the night 
before and the twins had insisted on being introduced. 

“We are soul mates, Bertie,” said Claude. “I found it out 


a bite of 
“ Jeeves 


t chat of Muite early in the P. M., and the more thought I’ve given to 
‘ruck me the matter the more convinced I’ve become. It happens like 
e to tum gthat now and then, you know. Two hearts that beat as one, I 
bout en @mean, and all that sort of thing. So the long and the short of it 


is that I gave old Eustace the slip at Waterloo and slid back here. 
¢ idea of going to South Africa and leaving a girl like that in 
ngland doesn’t appeal to me a bit. I’m all for thinking im- 
perially and giving the Colonies a leg-up and all that sort of thing, 
but it can’t be done. After all,” said Claude reasonabiy, 
“South Africa has got along all right without me up till now, so 
why shouldn’t it stick it?” 

“But what about Van Alstyne, or whatever his name is? 
He'll be expecting you to turn up.” 

“Oh, he’ll have Eustace! That’ll satisfy him. Very sound 
fellow, Eustace. Probably end up by being a magnate of some 
kind. I shall watch his future progress with consid- 2 
erable interest .. . And now you must excuse 
me for a moment, Bertie I want to go and 
hunt up Jeeves and get him to mix me one of those 
pick-me-ups of his. For some reason which I can’t 
explain, I’ve got a slight headache this morning.” 

And, believe me or believe me not, the door had 
hardly closed behind him when in blew Eustace 
with a shining morning face that made me ill to 


other in 


atter is, at. 

n, thee “Ob my aunt!” I said. 

ascinate Eustace started to giggle pretty freely. 

ATS ago. Smooth work, Bertie, smooth work!’ he said. 


“T'm sorry for poor old Claude, but there was no 
alternative. I eluded his vigilance at Waterloo and 
snaked off in a taxi. I suppose the poor old ass is 
wondering where the deuce I’ve got to. But it 
couldn’t be helped. If you really seriously expected 
me to go slogging off to South Africa, you shouldn’t 
have introduced me to Miss Wardour last night. I 
want to tell you all about that, Bertie. I’m not a 
man, ‘said Eustace, sitting down on the bed, “who 
st have falls i love with every girl he sees. I suppose 
Strong silent’ would be the best description you 
could find for me. But when I do meet my affinity 
I don’t waste time. I...” 

W Oh, heavens! Are you in love with Marion 

ardour, too?” 
Msg What do you mean ‘too’?” 

bi Was going to tell him about Claude when the 
blighter came in in person, looking like a giant re- 
teshed. There’s no doubt that Jeeves’s pick-me- 
ups will produce immediate results in anything 
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short of an Egyptian mummy. It’s something he puts in them— 
the tabasco or something. Claude had revived like a watered 
flower, but he nearly had a relapse when he saw his bally 
brother goggling at him over the bed rail. 

‘What on earth are you doing here?” he said. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” said Eustace. 

“Have you come back to inflict your beastly society upon _ 
Miss Wardour?” 

“Ts that why you’ve come back?” 

They threshed the subject out a bit further. 

“Well,” said Claude at last, “I suppose it can’t be helped. 
If you’re here, you’re here, May the best man win!” 

“Yes, but dash it all!” I managed to put in at this point. 
‘‘What’s the idea? Where do you think you’re going to stay 
if you stick on in London?” 

“Why, here,” said Eustace, surprised. . 

‘Where else?”’ said Claude, raising his eyebrows. 

“You won’t object to putting us up, Bertie,” said Eustace. 

“Not a sportsman like you,” said Claude. . 

“But, you silly asses, suppose Aunt Agatha finds out that ’m 
hiding you when you ought to be in South Africa? Where 
do I get off?” . 

“Where does he get off?” Claude asked Eustace. 

“Oh, I expect he’ll manage somehow!” said Eustace to Claude. 

“Of course,” said Claude, quite cheered up. ‘“He’ll manage.” 

“Rather!” said Eustace. “A resourceful chap like Bertie! 
Of course he will.” 

“And now,” said Claude, shelving the subject, “what about 
that bite of luncheon we were discussing a moment ago, Bertie? 
That stuff good old Jeeves slipped into me just now has given 
me what you might call an appetite. Something in the nature 


Aunt Agatha always makes me feel as if I 
had gelatine where my spine ought to be. 
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9 six chops and a batter pudding would about meet the case, 

I suppose every chappie in the world has black periods in his 
life to which he can’t look back without the smoldering eye and 
the silent shudder. Some coves, if you can judge by the novels 
you read nowadays, have them practically all the time; but, 
what with enjoying a sizeable private income and a topping 
digestion, I’m bound to say it isn’t very often I find my own 
existence getting a flat tire. That’s why this particular epoch 
is one that I don’t think about more often than I can help. 
For the days that followed the unexpected resurrection of the 
blighted twins were so absolutely foul that the old nerves began 
to stick out of my body a foot long and curling at the ends. 
All of a twitter, believe me. I imagine the fact of the matter is 
that we Woosters are so frightfully honest and open and all that 
that it gives us the pip to have to deceive. 

All was quiet along the Potomac for about twenty-four hours, 
and then Aunt Agatha trickled in to have a chat. Twenty 
minutes earlier and she would have found the twins gaily shoving 
themselves outside a couple of rashers and an egg. She sank 
into a chair, and I could see that she was not in her usual sunny 
spirits. 

“Bertie,” she said, “I am uneasy.” 

So was I. I didn’t know how long she intended to stop or 
when the twins were coming back. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if I took too harsh a view toward 
Claude and Eustace.” 

“You couldn’t.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I—er—mean it would be so unlike you to be harsh to any- 
body, Aunt Agatha.” And not bad either. I mean, quick—like 
that—without thinking It pleased the old relative arid she 
looked at me with slightly less loathing than she usually does. 

“Tt is nice of you to say that, Bertie, but what I was thinking 
was, are they safe?” 

“Are they what?” 

It seemed such a rummy adjective to apply to the twins, they 
being about as innocuous as a couple of sprightly young taran- 
tulas. 

“Do you think all is well with them?” 

“How do you mean?” 

Aunt Agatha eyed me almost wistfully. 

“Has it ever occurred to you, Bertie,” she said, “that your 
Uncle George may be psychic?” 

She seemed to me to be changing the subject. 

“Psychic?” 


“Do you think it is possible that he could see things ay 
visible to the normal eye?” 

I thought it dashed possible, if not probable. I don’t ky 
if you’ve ever met my Uncle George. He’s a festive old ¢ 
who wanders from club to club continually having a coy 
with other festive old eggs. When he heaves in sight, waites 
brace themselves up and the wine steward toys with his eof 
screw. It was my Uncle George who discovered that ; 
was a food well in advance of modern medical thought. 

“Your Uncle George was dining with me last night and 
was quite shaken. -He declares that while on his way from ty 
Devonshire Club to Boodle’s he suddenly saw the phantasm, 
Eustace.” 

“The what of Eustace?” 

“The phantasm. Thewraith. It wasso clear that he thoug 
for an instant that it was Eustace himself. The figure vanish 
round a corner, and when Uncle George got there nothing 
to be seen. It is all very queer and disturbing. It had 
marked effect on poor George. All through dinner he touch 
nothing but barley water, and his manner was quite disturbs 
You do think those poor dear boys are safe, Bertie? 
have not met with some horrible accident?” 

It made my mouth water to think of it, but I said no, I didy 
think they had met with any horrible accident. I thougiifhey’v« 
Eustace was a horrible accident, and Claude about the samme pre 
but I didn’t say so. And presently she biffed off, still worrigeast, ( 

When the twins came in I put it squarely to the blightey 
Jolly as it was to give Uncle George shocks, they must 1 
wander at large about the metrop. 

“But, my dear old soul,” said Claude, “be reasonable, 
can’t have our movements hampered.” 

“Out of the question,” said Eustace. , 

“The whole essence of the thing, if you understand mempy. 
a Se “fs that we should be at liberty to flit hither 
thither.” 

“Exactly,” said Eustace. “Now hither, now thither.” 

“But, damnit... ” 

“Bertie!”’ said Eustace reprovingly. “Not before the boy! 

“Of course, in a way I see his point,” said Claude. “T suppgmhat 1 
the solution of the problem would be to buy a couple of em ae 

ises.”’ iq 

“My dear old chap!” said Eustace, looking at him withatglow t 
miration. “The brightest idea on record. Not your om had be 


surely?” he cas 
“Well, as a matter of fact, it was Bertie who put it inp mpplike the 
head.” 
“Me!” Next 


“You were telling me the other day about old Bingo Dittkg Wedne: 
and the beard he bought when he didn’t want his uncle to'remgg object 
ize him.’’ had at 

“Tf you think I’m going to have you two excrescences p 
in and out of my flat in beards... ” 

“Something in that,” agreed Eustace. “We'll maken 
whiskers, then.” 

“And false noses,” said Claude. 

“And, as you say, false noses. Right-o, then, Bertie 
chap, that’s a load off your mind. We don’t want to bea 
trouble to you while we’re paying you this little visit.” ~ 
And when I went buzzing round to Jeeves for consolati 
all he would say was something abe@ 
young blood. No sympathy. 

“Very good, Jeeves,” I said. “I sha 
go for a walk in the Park. Kindly puta 
out the Old Etonian spats.” 

“Very good, sir.” 


It must have been a couple of days ail 
that that Marion Wardour rolled @ 
about the hour of tea. She looked 
round the room before sitting down.” 

“Your cousins not at home, Berit 
she said. 

“No, thank goodness.” 

“Then I’ll tell you where they 
They’re in my sitting room, glanng. 
each other from opposite corners, Wal 
for me to come in. Bertie, this has gu 


2 stop.” 
the twins were You're seeing a good deal of 
just beginning are you?” 
to go nicely. Jeeves came in with the tea but the] 


girl was so worked up that she dida't¥ 
{ 


ks 
- 
4, 
i 
\ 
4 
his 
me Ay i} x “y 


thi » him to off before going on with her complaint. She had 
Pings hunted air, poor thing. 

don’t knell “I can’t move a step without tripping over one or both of 
ive old egfhem,” she said. “Generally both. They’ve taken to calling 
& & coupfogether, and they just settle down grimly and try to sit each 
ht, waitesbther out. It’s wearing me-to a shadow.” 

h his conf “I know,” I said sympathetically. “I know.” 

hat alcoh# “Well, what’s to be done?” 

it. “It beats me. Couldn’t you tell your maid to say you are 
ht and pot at home?” 

She shuddered slightly. 

hantasm@ “I tried that once. They camped on the stairs and I couldn’t 
ret out all the afternoon. 

And I had a lot of par- 


he thougyMicularly important en- 
re vanishdmagements. I wish you 
othing wggrould persuade them to 

It had dgoto South Africa, where 
he touchifhey seem to be wanted.” 
disturbag “You must have made 


he dickens of an impres- 
jon on them.” 

“T should say I have. 
They've started giving 


tie? 


10, I didy 
I thoug 


the sammme presents now. At 
ill worrmeast, Claude has. He 
> blightesmnsisted on my accepting 
must niphis cigarette case last 


ight. Came round to 


able, Wathe theater and wouldn’t 
yo away till I took it. 
it’snot a bad one, I must 

tand m ay.” 

hither It wasn’t. It was a 


distinctly fruity concern 
” 


er. gold with a diamond 
tuck inthe middle. And 
the boyfmhe rummy thing was 
suppamthat I had a notion I’d 
ple of degen something very like 
it before somewhere. 
1 with the deuce Claude 
rour ompoad been able to dig up On the way to Boodle’s 
Br he cash to buy a thing Uncle George suddenly saw 
it into mpike that was more than the phantasm of Eustace. 


I could imagine. 
Next day was a 
ngo Litikg Wednesday, and as the 
> to Temes object of their devotion 
had a matinée the twins 
im Were,soto speak, off duty. 
Claude had gone with his whiskers on to Hurst Park, and Eustace 
igand I were in the flat, talking. At least, he was talking and I 
was wishing he would go. 
“The love of a good woman, Bertie,” he was saying, ‘‘ must 
ig be a wonderful thing. Sometimes I think... Good Lord! 
be ag What’s that?”’. 

The front door had opened and from out in the hall there 
came the sound of Aunt Agatha’s voice asking if I was in. Aunt 
Agatha has one of those high, penetrating voices, but this was 
the first time I’d ever been thankful for it. There was just 
about two seconds to clear the way for her, but it was long 
enough for Eustace to dive under the sofa. His last shoe had 
just disappeared when she came in. 

S) a worried look. It seemed to me about this time 
that everybody had. 

« Bertie,” she said, “what are your immediate plans?” 

How do you mean? I’m dining tonight with...” 

ed wall No, no. I don’t mean tonight. Are you busy for the next 
few days? But of course you are not,” she went on, not waiting 
Bertie? for me to answer. “You never have anything to do. «Your 


so clear he thought it was 


Eustace himself.” 


whole life is spent in idle... but we can go into that 
later. What I came for this afternoon was to tell you that I 
hey am “sh you to go with your poor Uncle George to Harrogate for 
laring i * few weeks. The sooner you can start, the better.” 
, wail appeared to me to approximate so closely to the frozen 


re that I uttered a yelp of protest. Uncle George is all right, 
ut he won’t do. I was trying to say as much when she waved 
me down. 
If you are not entirely heartless, Bertie, you will do as I ask 
You. Your poor Uncle George has had a severe shock.” 
t, another!” 


of 


the 
dn’t 


P. G. Wodehouse 


“He feels that only complete rest and careful medical attend- - 
ance can restore his nervous system to its normal poise. It 
seems that in the past he has derived benefit from taking the 
water at Harrogate, and he wishes to go there now. We do 
not think he ought to be alone, so I wish you to accompany 
him.’ 

“But I say!” 

“Bertie!” 

There was a lull in the conversation. 

“What shock has he had?” I asked. 

“Between ourselves,” said Aunt Agatha, lowering her voice 
in an impressive manner, “I incline to think that the whole affair 
was the outcome of an 
over-excited imagination. 
You are one of the family, 
Bertie, and I can speak 
freely to you. You know 
as well as I do that your 
poor Uncle George has 
for many years not been 


a...he has—er—de- 
veloped a_ habit of 
how shall put 
it?” 


“Shifting it a bit?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Mopping up the stuff 
to some extent?” 

“T dislike your way of 
putting it exceedingly, 
but I must confess that 
he has not been perhaps 
as temperate as he should. 
He is highly strung and 
well, the. fact is 
that he has had a shock.” 

“Yes, but what?” 

“That is what it is so 
hard to induce him to 
explain with any pre- 
cision. With all his good 
points, your poor Uncle 
George is apt to become 
incoherent when strongly 
moved. So far as I could 
gather, be appears to 
have been the victim of 
a burglary.” 

“Burglary!” 

“He says that a strange 

man with whiskers and a 
peculiar nose entered his rooms in Jermyn Street during his ab- 
sence and stole some of his property. He says that be came 
back and found the man in his sitting room. He immediately 
rushed out of the room and disappeared.” 

“Uncle George?” 

“No, the man. And, according to your Uncle George, he had 
stolen a valuable cigarette case. But as I say, I am inclined 
to think that the whole thing was imagination. He has not been 
himself since the day when he fancied that he saw Eustace in the 
street ...So I should like you, Bertie, to be prepared to start 
for Harrogate with him not later than Saturday.” 

She popped off, and Eustace crawled out from under the sofa. 
The blighter was strongly moved. So was I, for the matter of 
that.” The idea of several weeks with Uncle George at Harrogate 
seemed to make everything go black. 

“So that’s where he got that cigarette case, dash him!” said 


‘Eustace bitterly. “Of all the dirty tricks! Robbing his own 


flésh and blood! The fellow ought to be in chokey.” 

“He ought to be in South Africa,” I said. ‘‘And so ought you.” 

And with an eloquence which rather surprised me, I hauled 
up my slacks for perhaps'ten minutes on the subject of his duty 
to his family and what not. I appealed to his sense of decency. 
I boosted South Africa with vim. I said everything I could 
think of, much of it twice over. But all the blighter did was to 
babble about his dashed brother’s baseness in putting one over 
on him in the matter of the cigarette case. He seemed to think 
that Claude, by slinging in.the handsome gift, had got right 
ahead of him; and there was a painful scene when the latter 
came back from Hurst..Park. I could hear them 
half the night, long after I- had tottered off to bed. 
don’t know when I’ve met fellows (Continued on page 122) 
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trait painter 


“Yes, sir,” the chan 


NE of the cross- “Did you give him th 
es that a por- powder I left?” he asked 


has to bear is 
the criticism of the sitter’s friends and relations. Leo Mielziner, 
the eminent portrait painter, told me that a celebrated French 
portraitist after he had finished a portrait and was himself satis- 
fied with it, met these criticisms by a method of his own. He 
would ask the critical friends and relations to point out the 
defects in the portrait and would make careful notes of their 
objections. The next day he would appear at the sitter’s house 
with a box of colors, an easel and two good cigars. He would 
then remove the canvas from its frame with the aid of some of the 
more critical relations, and would contrive to make the process 
of its removal as important as possible by stepping heavily on 
the corns of one of the relations and jamming the fingers of 
another. At last he would mount 
the canvas on his easel and, after care- 
fully consulting his notes, he would ask 
to be left alone with the canvas for 
just an hour or so. 

After the relations and the sitter had 
left the room, he would spill a little 
varnish on the carpet and put just one 
or two dabs of paint on the upholstery 
of the furniture. He would then smoke 
the two cigars slowly and carefully 
perhaps adding a couple of cigarettes 
if the elapsed time seemed too short, 
and at length—without touching the 
canvas—he would open the door with a 
flourish and summon the relations. 

“How is it mow?” he would ask. 

“Lifelike!” they would all say. 


Not many people are as demon- 
strative in their appreciation of 
kindness as Mrs. S. Turkeltaub who 
advertised recently in a California 
newspaper: 

“Mrs. S. Turkeltaub wishes to thank 
Dr. M. Reichsmann, Miss Welch the 
day nurse, Miss Rogers the night nurse 
and all the attendants of the Westlake 
Cottage Hospital who so kindly assisted 
in the death of her lat? husband, Sim- 
eon Turkeltaub, deceased.” 

And I may say in this connection— 
although Heaven knows why—that a 
cloak and suit merchant ®f my 
acquaintance had a sharp attack of 
lumbago the other morning. 

“T had last week the selfsame thing,” 
a neighbor told him, “which my wife 
ironed me across the small of my back 
on a New York American and I give 
you my word and honor, Mr. Margo- 
lius, in ten minutes the pain was 
gone.” 

Immediately Mr. Margolius sent his 
wife out to buy a New York American 
and ten minutes later Mrs. Margolius 
rang up from the corner drugstore. 

“Listen, popper,” she said, “I tried 
by every news stand for blocks already 
to buy a New York American and they 
are all sold out. Would maybe a New 
York Times do?” 

Mr. Margolius considered the matter 
for a moment. 

“Well, then, never mind,” he 
said at last. “Bring me instead for ten cents asperin. 

And this inevitably suggests the plight of the English char- 
woman whose husband was not particularly ill when the doctor 
called. He left a powder and told the woman to give as much 
of it as would cover a sixpenny bit every half hour. At the end 
of the third half hour he was again sent for hurriedly, and when 
he arrived it was obvious that the patient was in a bad way. 


” 


‘woman said. 


“As much as would cover a sixpenny piece?” the doctor if 


inquired. 
“Well, sir,” the charwoman explained, “we didn’t ’ave a six. 


penny piece, d’ye see, so we covered five pennies and two ha’.4"™ 


pennies.” = 


A SCOTSMAN woke up one morning to find that in the night i 


his wife had passed away. He leaped out of the bed an 

ran horror-stricken into the hall. 

“Mary,” he called downstairs to the general servant in the 
kitchen, “come to the foot of the stairs quick.” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, “what és it? 
What is it?” 

“Boil only one egg for breakfast this 
morning,” he said. 


"THERE are a great many people who 
never permit themselves a breach 
of etiquette, no matter how harrowing 
the circumstance which might excus 
it—for instance, the gentleman in Lyons 


creature was drowning. 


hands. “I am a strong swimmer ani 
might easily save his life.” 


to pay a party call. It is probably th 
tenth day after the party and im a 
other twenty-four hours the call wil 
be barred by the Statue of Limitation 
or something. 

“Is Mrs. Beresford at home?” & 
— the butler who answers the door 

“I’m very sorry to ’ave to tell you, 
sir,” the butler replies, “that Mr. Benes 
ford died this morning.” * 

“Ah! yes, I dare say,” the yagiter 
retorts, “‘but I called to see Mrs. ed 
ford.” 


ME: AND MRS. JOSEPH, 
DANO of 61B 
Regent Street, London, W., 
in July 1864 to have solved the problem 
of what to. wear during the aa 
weather, for in a London newspap 
of that period—a clipping of which! 
found in an old desk—they advertised 
as follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Toledane 
61B Carnaby Street, Regent Sttett, 
W., having cast-off clothing of alba 
scription, invite inspection.” 


AWELL KNOWN comedian. ai 
eccentric dancer had recemiliy 
made himself a trifle obnoxious]? 
the members of a theatrical dub 
using profanity in the card room 4 
refrain from mentioning the name 
the club for fear some of you might imagine how 

the profanity must have been. The matter was called? 
the attention of the executive committee but as the 

an was a loyal member of the club, well liked By the 
committee, nobody cared to sheulder the job of disciplam 
him. At last the chairman. of the committee conceived? 


happy plan. 


who stood on a bridge while a ‘fellow #. 
“Will no one introduce me to this 
gentleman,” he cried, wringing hf 


Punch in a recent issue shows a 2 
gentleman of this description, arriving Ff, 
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«pddie,” he said to the Illustrations 
th asked pmedian, “there’s been a lot 
© chat f talk about one of the mem- 
h ors swearing in the card room 
© doce nd we don’t like it a bit, so we’ve decided to make you 
. pur representative there, and hereafter if you hear anybody 
‘a & Su wearing in the card room, you go right up to him and call 
Wo ha’. down good and plenty. You’ve got our authority for it. 


ow go to It. oie 
“You bet I will,” Eddie said. ‘Do you know who the mem- 


1 the night “No, we don’t,” the chairman replied, “but whoever he is, 


e bed and a 
t spare him. 
nt in the "A few days later the chairman met Eddie in front of 
he club. 
hat is iv “Well, Eddie, how are things coming along in the card 


om?” he asked. 

‘Why, I guess that guy must have 
ot wise to me,” Eddie replied. “TI 
int heard a word of rough talk from 
nybody since I’ve been on the job.” 


()NE of the benign results of Pro- 

hibition has been the increased 
nowledge 01 mathematics which the 
bublic has acquired from reading statis- 
ics furnished pro and con by Prohibi- 
Rionists and Anti-Prohibitionists. It 
e to this yould not be too much to say that prob- 
pbly those inhabitants of this country 
who never had even a common school 


T A GU a 


by Rea Irvin bedridden man or woman and of 
the shut-in has passed together 
with the easy-fainting lady, 
smelling salts and the bath 
chair. You don’t even hear of dyspepsia any longer. If a 
man has a weak stomach, the doctors prescribe a diet of 
hard boiled eggs, corned beef and cabbage and what not, 
upon the principle that the way to turn a weak stomach 
into an athletic stomach is to provide it with suitable exer- 
cise—let it chin itself and develop its muscles,.so to speak. 
If this doesn’t work, the offending stomach is removed by 
a $2500 operation and a goat’s stomach substituted for it, 
and after two weeks in the hospital the convalescent can go 
— 2 safely eat canned baked beans—can, solder, label 
an 

All of which ushers in the story of the farmer who had the 
invalid wife. She suffered periodically 
from what the neighbors called “spells,” 
and just when the farmer was busy 
in the fields he would be hurriedly 
summoned to give aid and comfort 
to what the neighbors believed to be 
a dying woman. 

Invariably, however, when he would 
arrive at the house the old woman 
would have recovered from her “spells” 
and would be relatively quite well 
again. This state of affairs continued 
for several years, until at last the farmer 
was called from his plough to minister 
to a particularly serious attack. At 
least that is what the neighbors said, 
but the farmer as he trudged wearily 


education are now experts in that de- 


toward the house felt certain that his 


shows 4B ortment of arithmetic called percent- 
shiva bge. It began with the 2.75 percent era 
oa > which preceded the 14 of 1 percent mil- 


enium. Neat little problems of per- 
centage are left for solution by the 
reading public in the statement that 
prohibition in Norway is harshly con- 
strued by the Norwegian authorities 
to mean that any beverage containing 
more than fourteen percent alcohol shall 
be treated as though it contained alco- 
hol. Conversely if it contains only 
+3 §13.9999 percent alcohol, it shall be con- 
sidered as not containing any alcohol. 
Consequently the following story could 
Bot have originated in Norway: 
> § The receiving teller of a savings bank 
Pasadena was recently confronted 
| by one of the town’s most conservative 
sini citizens. That is to say he was intoxi- 
cated, and being intoxicated, if it has 
problem not already become so, will soon be as 
conservative as wearing a powdered 
wig’and knee breeches would have been 
otha in the Victorian era. In short, being 
nowadays is nothing less 
nism, especially if you get 
— that way from juleps. However, to 
all proceed—the receiving teller in the 
savings bank was confronted by the 
Intoxicated citizen who began immedi- 
py too five and ten dollar bills out 
et and thrust the money 
= through the grating of the receiving 
eS teller’s window. 
i ub by Howmuch can you give me for this?” 
om, he asked, pointing to the pile of money. 
percent,”’ the receiving teller 


Tight!” the intoxicated citizen said. “Give me three 


= JN THESE days when golf has been brought within the reach. 
of nearly as large a public 2s moving pictures, nobody has 
Patience with the chrenic invalid. The vogue of the 


trip would be for nothing and was not 
at all alarmed. Nevertheless when he 
reached his wife’s side he was surprised 
—whether disagreeably or agreeably— 
to find that it had been no false alarm 
and the poor soul was unquestionably 
breathing her last. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. “This is more 
like it.” 


HERE is another story which has 
been pinned on after dinner 
speakers and any other performer who 
works for his audience’s kind applause. 
It was told first about Arthur Lloyd 
and one Vance, both of them well 
known music hall artists. 

“Shocking thing about poor old 
Vance!” Arthur Lloyd said one day 
back in 1880. “They hissed him 
frightfully last night. I went on 
immediately afterwards and quieted 
them down with a couple of songs. 
But when I finished, blest if they didn’t 
start in to hiss old Vance all over again.” 


"THERE is the story of the young 
son of the clergyman who was 
extremely fond of drawing. 

One morning his father found him 
busily scratching with a lead pencil 
on a piece of bristol board. 

“What are you doing there, son?” 
the clergyman asked. 

“T am drawing a portrait,” the 
little boy replied. 

“Whose portrait?” the clergyman inquired. 

“T am drawing a portrait of God,” the little boy said. 

“But how can you draw a portrait of God? Nobody ever saw 
God,” the clergyman explained. “Even I—a clergyman— 
never saw God.”’ 

“Well, stick around a few minutes and you will,” the little 
boy said, continuing his drawing. ee 
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abominable, cold-blooded killin’ ef ever 
there wuz one.” 

“God! Who’s been killed?” 

“T’m fixin’ to tell you, man. It hap- 
pened jes’ shortly before dusk at ole Snake 
Doctor’s place.” 

“Was it him was killed?” 

“Gimme time, can’t you?” This Ware 
was one who must tell his tale his own way 
or not at all. “It seems like Snake Doc- 
tor’s been chillin’ lately. He wuz purty 
bad off today—I mean yistiddy. And so, 
right after supper time when the rain wuz 


lullin’ a little, Mizz Kizzie Morner :she. 


footed it down from her place to his’n, 
fetchin’ some physic with her anda plate 
of hot vittles fur him. It seems like she 
wuzn’t feared to go there. I'd ’a’ been, 
T’ll own up, but she wuzn’t. Well, purty 


soon after she got there it seems like he 


tried to git up out of his bed to go feed that 
old crow-bait sorrel nag of his’n. - It had 
started in ag’in by then, pourin’ down hard, 
and so she made him stay where he wuz. 
And she put on his old hat and throwed 
his old coat round her to keep off the wust 
of the wet, and she started out of the back 
door to do the feedin’. And no more’n 
she’d got outside in the lot than a shot 
come frum the aidge of the woods right 
over the fence and down she went with a 
bullet through her brains.” 

“God’s sake! Dead?” 

“No, not dead, but same ez dead. She 
barely wuz breathin’ here not ten minutes 
ago when I left her house. Old Doctor 
Bradshaw, he’s there with her now and he 
says it’s a miracle she’s lasted this long. 
Well, it seems like Snake Doctor jumped 
up at the shot and run out to see whut had 
happened and there she lay a-welterin’. 
And him—well, he’s been takin’ on like 
all possessed ever since. I wouldn’t ’a’ be- 
lieved he could ’a’ had so much feelin’ in 
him ef I hadn’t seen him with my own eyes. 
It wuz him run for help, though—he did 
have sense enough left to do that. He 
found me in my tobacco patch and I 
dropped everything and took out fur there, 
and a buncn of us picked her up and toted 
her home on a wagon bed. She’s shot in 
the left side of the head just over the tem- 
ples; the bullet went clean through and 
come out on the right side.” 

“But who did it?” 

“T’m comin’ to that. ’Twuz that low- 
flung husband of hers done it—that’s who. 
It seems like he must’a’ followed her downto 
Snake Doctor’s and laid in wait fur her and 
felled her ez she come out. Gawd knows 
why, onless ’twuz jes’ pure pizen meanness.” 

“The murderin’ dog! They’re certain 
*twas him, then?” 

“Shore ez gun’s iron ’twuz him. Snake 
Doctor ketched a quick look at him over 
the fence ez he darted off. And right there 
they found his rifle where he’d dropped it 
before he whirl’t and run—fool thing fur 
him to do—and I seen his tracks myself, 
in the soft ground, goin’ and comin’, and 
where he must ’a’ stood when he fired. I 
seen ’em by lantern light after I got there— 
and fully half a dozen others did, too. 
There’s a long red streak on her arm 
where he must ’a’ been whuppin’ her 
durin’ the day.” 


Cosmopolitan for November, too} © 


Snake Doctor 


(Continued from page 21) 


“No, but they will. Some thinks he’s 
made fur the slashes and hid out there— 
his tiacks led off that way. There’ll be a 
line of men throwed all the way round 
Little Cypress before sun-up. ‘They’re or- 
ganizin’ the posse at the Morner place.” 

“Sheriff got there yet?” 2 

“No, but he’s due by daylight or sooner. 
They telephoned in from Gallup’s Mills 
to him and he’s already started fur here 
with his pack of dogs. The trail ought to 
lay good, ground bein’ damp the way it is. 
Ole Snake Doctor he’s carryin’ on and 
ravin’ round, sayin’ the Lord’s goin’ to 
strike the murderer down in his tracks. 
But I’m puttin’ my main dependence on 
them bloodhounds—on them first, and 
then mebbe on a good stout plow line and 
the limb of a tree. Oh, they’ll ketch him, 
and when they do I ’low to be there! I’m 
jes’ puttin’ out fur my place to roust out 
my oldest boy and fetch him back with 
me. There’s a good size crowd already.” 

“Don’t let me hold you up any longer, 
then,” said the pedestrian, a deadly grim- 
ness in his tone. “I’m ready now—got a 
pistol here in my hip pocket. That poor 
thing! She always was a good hearted, 
hard workin’ woman and mightily put 
upon. As for Jafe Morner—well, if I 
should be so lucky as to be the one to jump 
him out of the sticks, I’m goin’ shoot first 
and ask questions afterwards. I'll be 
waitin’ there at Morner’s, Davis.” 

He broke into a half run. 


In the patchy moonlight which sifted 
through the shredding rain clouds, Snake 
Doctor’s house made a black square against 
the lesser blackness of its background. To 
it, panting in his haste, came the assassin, 
running. He feared the place—to the 
bottom of his desperate soul he feared it— 
but a fear yet greater was driving him 
hither. Previously it has been stated that 
this man had a powerful imagination. To 
a literate person it might have been a gift. 
To him, in this emergency, it was a curse. 
It set his sore and smitten nerves on end; 
still, it honed his wits to a sharper edge. 

What he overheard back there on the dirt 
road had remodeled his formless flight into 
a shaped intent. Now he had to deal, not 
with phantoms and daunting apparitions, 
but with tangible dangers; dangers not less 
frightful than those others perhaps, but to 
be coped with and—if his luck held—out- 
witted by physical devices. There was no 
remorseinhim. After all, he fairly well was 
suited by the outcome of his mistake; get- 
ting safely away was what concerned him. 
In his present plight, weaponless, without 
a cent in his pocket, with the countryside 
rousing to hunt him, escape was out of 
prospect. But with money to buy his way 
along he’d have a good chance. Let the 
sheriff come on with his dogs, then, let 
the mob form, with their talk of a rope and 
cold lead. With any sort of break he’d 
best them. He would strike through the 
deep timber for the river; in six hours of 
steady traveling he could make it. At the 
river he would hire a shanty-boater to 
ferry him across to the Arkansas side; in 
some town over there buy clothes and get 
his hair cut; then catch a train and travel 
as far west or as far south as the steam-cars 
would take him. And it was Snake Doc- 


tor’s cash that would buy the way for hin 
He had little time, though. 

Mighty little. He knew the inter 
arrangements of Snake Doctor’s one 
—the pallet in this corner, the fireplace j 
that, the chair and table drawn out on th 
sagging floor. In the one spying visit } 
ever had paid Snake Doctor two week 
before when this shooting scheme fi 
formed in his mind, he had noted the 
things in detail. He had marked also thy 
very spot where he felt certain the pho 
of concealment for the money was, 
through his stay, Snake Doctor, trémulog 
and plainly apprehensive, had maneuver 
to keep between the unbidden, unweleond 
caller and the corner where his comforter 
and blankets were placed. Also, the 
cluse’s eyes had helped to betray him; timd 
and time again they had turned nervy 
to the wall just beyond and above thy 
bedding, a point, say, five or six feet abovd 
it. Just about there, probably in a om 
cealed gap between or behind the log 
the loot surely must be. 

He thrust through the planked door 
sagging on its leather hinges, and crossed 
directly to the fireplace. There was n 
fire in it, but, stooping and fumblin 
with his hands, he found chips there readj 
to be kindled, and under the chips scrap 
of paper—good! He needed a light 
sorts to search by. He had matches in hi 
pocket, corked in a bottle, water-tight 
He got them out as quickly as his shaking 
fingers would let him. There were only 
four of them. One after another he struck 
them. But the paper was damp from 
rain coming down the mud chimney, and 
no fire caught until the fourth and last 
match had been struck. Then it merely 
flickered; it ran slowly along the edgeofth 
charring paper, threatening to go out. 

All right, then, let it go out if it wanted 
to. He could see in the dark as well asthe 
next ene, and had hands to feel with 
He made for the corner diagonally acios 
the cabin and ran his hands swiftly along 
the exposed upper surface of a cena 
log, probing for any deep depressions 
the rotted bark adhering to it, nicking iy 
dried clay mortar with his nails. Hetnet 
that log without result, started on them 
above it—and sucked in his breath 
loose scraps of bark fell away at his tous 
from where they covered a niche m® 
joining. The cavity thus exposed 9 
roughly circular in shape, the diamete 
about, of a man’s arm; gar ye 
by fingering its edges. is must : 
hole. Greedily he thrust his right hand 
It touched something—something #4 
and firm and smooth—and there came 
quick darting sting as pointed things, saa 
and keen, jabbed his thumb, tearing ® 
skin as he jerked his hand out. : 

In that same breath the feeble flame! 
the fireplace caught well and flared up* 
blaze filling the cabin with a wavery; 
reliable radiance. Japhet Morner, % 
ing his hand up before his face, saw by ## 
red brightness that on the inner side 
thumb were two tiny torn punctures, 
an inch apart, from which drops of 
had started; and then, on beyondy# 
feet away, at the level of his stricken@ 
he saw the forepart of a thick snake, #5” 
eous dull-marked head lifted and # 


| 
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| 
| 
] 
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catch him?” 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP 


We're the ee aid in a big parade 
Mid the shouting crowds and the din, 
The issue, we state, is the full dinner plate 


And Campbell's is sure to win! 


ours 
CANDIDATE 


‘ 


4 
U 


The Women’s Vote 


Stand in any grocery store for a few minutes and 
hear the other customers give their orders for soup. 
‘“Campbell’s” is the name you'll hear practically every 
time—any day, anywhere. Order some Campbell's 
yourself and enjoy a delicious hot plateful of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
Campbell's famous chefs in the spotless Campbell’s 


kitchens make this soup from their own exclusive 
recipe, with vine-ripened tomatoes, luscious and 
tempting. Golden butter is blended in the rich puree 
and delicate spices add their zest. “Real tomato 
soup,” you will say, “and it will get my vote every 
time!” 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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back just within the round of the orifice, 
its mouth wide open, with the cottony 
linings revealed, its neck taut and curved 
as though ready to strike again. 

He gave a strangled slobbering howl and 
leaped to the other side of the room, sob- 
bing, gasping, uttering fragments of form- 
less sound. The blood pumped and spurted 
from his flirted thumb to prove the wounds 
though minute were deep. 

He must have whisky to drink or the 
cloven, hot carcass of a freshly killed 
chicken to bind fast to the bite, or he was 
done for. At his house half a mile away 
was whisky and there chickens were asleep 
on their roost. He might make it. He 
whirled about, then recoiled as though a 
hard blow had stopped him. He-touldn’t 
go where men were assembling; ready and 
anxious to,strefch his néck for-him:*~ 

Now told him that, 
already and*thus Soon, quick pangs were 


leaping down his thumb, through his hand, * 


flaming along fis wrist and up his arm. The: 


poison must be racing‘in his veins, mount- © 


ing and growing, as he*had heard it would. 
He had a feeling that his hand was swelling, 


making ' the skin® tighter’ “and tighter.“ 


There was no help, and even did help come 
now it would come too‘late. He howled 
and dropped and rolled on the floor. 

Up ‘in. the creviced wall the forward 
length of the snake showed, its head still 
guardingly reared on its slim neck, its lid- 
less pale eyes, like twin bits of blurred 
glazing, aglow in the shifting firelight. 

He got upon his feet, and a terrific pain 
struck at his heart, squeezing and wringing 
it. His throat closed and he choked. A 
second pain twisted his heart. 

With a drunken leap he cleared the sill 
of the rear doorway, ran in a wavering 
course a few strides out across the horse 
lot and then, as his knees gave way under 
him, he pitched forward on his face, his 
lolled mouth full of weeds and muddy 
grass stems. The cramping fingers of his 
outstretched right hand almost touched a 
reddish black smear where*the earth was 
trampled and the grass flattened down. 


“Good reddance, by gravy! I’d call it 
that; wouldn’t you, doc?” 

The speaker was driving Doctor Brad- 
shaw back to his home near Gallup’s Mills. 
The other raised his head wearily. He had 
been up all night and he was an old man. 

“Well,” he said, “I’d not have wished 
the death he died on any man, no matter 
what he’d done to deserve it. Yet I 
reckon there was a sort of rough justice in 
it, too. Anyway, we’ve been saved a 
lynching or else a regular hanging. And 
one would have been a scandal on the 
county and the other an expense to the 
taxpayers. Maybe you have got the 
right idea about it, Jim Meloan. 

“T’m looking at it more from the pro- 
fessional point of view. I’ve had two 
strange experiences this past night, Jim. 
I’ve seen an undernourished sickly woman, 
after being shot through the brain, linger 
for nearly seven hours before dying, and 
I’ve examined the body of a man who’d 
been killed by a snake bite—killed good 
and quick, too, judging by the evidences.” 
“Well, doc, ain’t that the way a cotton- 
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mouth always does kill a man—sudden 
like? I’ve always heared tell——” 
“Never mind what you’ve heard,” said 
the old doctor; he was cross because he was 
sleepy. “I’m going by the facts, not by 
fairy tales. I was born and raised down 
here and I’ve been practicing medicine in 
this county for going on forty-six years. 
And I tell’ you that in all my life 
I’ve never known of but two or three 
people actually being bitten by water 
moccasins, and until this morning early 
I never had personal knowledge of any- 
body at all dying from the bite of any kind 
of snake. Horses?—well, yes. Dogs?— 
maybe so. But not a human being. 


“Still, the proof is clear enough in this — 


case. I think I’ll write a.paper about it 
for. the next meeting of the State Medical 
Society. The places where the _ fangs 
nipped him were right there in the ball 
of his thumb—two bloody deep littlé x 
scratches, side by side. And then there 
was that look on his face—xugh! I’m 


fairly hardened but I’m not going to forget 


Jafe Morner’s face in a hurry. He died 
quick, I’d’sdy offhand, but he died hard, 
too; I’ll swear to that part of it. Well, he 
was the kind who likely would flicker out 
pretty brisk: under certain. circumstances. 
Ever notice the color of his skin and those 
heavy pouches under his eyes? Bad 
whisky and bad food and swamp fevers 
didn’t put those signs on him. The late 
Japhet had a rotten bad heart, Jimmy.” 

“He shorely did,” agreed Meloan fer- 
vently. “Yistiddy proved that.” 

“T don’t mean exactly in that sense,” 
explained the physician. “I mean there 
was an organic weakness. Curious thing, 
though, there was no swelling round the 
wounds nor any swelling in his hand or 
arm; no noticeable blotching of the skin, 
either. And yet, if there’s anything in the 
accepted theories of the toxic effects of a 
venomous snake’s bite, those conditions 
should have been marked. Oh, I'll have 
quite a paper to read before the Society!” 

“Mebbe the swellin’ had done went 
down before you got to him,” suggested 
the morbidly interested farmer. 

“No, he couldn’t have been dead more 
than a short while when they went down 
there to set the dogs on the trail and found 
him; Sherriff Gill tells me he was still 
warm. And I was there not ten minutes 
after that. It’s a mighty unusual case— 
several features about it that puzzle me. 
F’rinstance now, what about the snake 
that gashed him? Which-a-way did it 
come from beforehand and where did it 
head for afterwards? I didn’t see any 
snake tracks in the ground close to where 
he was laying—I looked for ’em, too. 
Still, the horse lot was pretty well trom- 
pled. Now, that poor forlorn old creature 
that you people in this neighborhood call 
Snake Doctor, he’s got his own pet theory 
about it. He keeps on saying it was the 
vengeance of the Lord falling upon a red- 
handed murderer. He thinks the fellow 
was drawn back to the seat of his crime— 
well, that might be so; I’ve heard of such 
things before—and that the Divine Wrath 
liton him. But if I was him I’d be poking 
under the stable or the cabin for a whop- 
ping big snake. 


In December—Irvin Cobb’s great story of a cub reporter—“The Special 
Extra’’—a treat for all lovers of Mr. Cobb’s warm hearted fiction. 


“He tells me, though—and he ought to 
be an authority on the subject if anybody 
is—he tells me that a water moccasin neyer 
travels many yards away from the water 
and that nighttimes they always den up 
somewhere, being cold-blooded creatures 
that love the sunshine. And on top of 
that he swears to me that there never have 
been any moccasins Close about his diggin’s 
unless he’d brought ’em there dead or else 
as prisoners in a sack.” 

- “Why, looky here, doc,” broke jn 
Meloan, “he lied to you, then. There's 
always been a sayin’ round here that Snake 
Doctor kept a huge big cotton-mouth 
right with him in his house all the time!” 
“Yes, that’s true. I saw it myself, not 
an hour ago,” said the doctor, smiling a 
little. ‘I reckon, the old fellow’s smarter 
than folks give him.credit for being. He 
took me in his shack and showed it to 
me.” 

*sBut I thought you jes’ now said——" 

“Wait*till I finish.” He took me in and 
showed ‘it “tome; just as I’m telling 
you. But it was deader than Hector. It 
was a stuffed snake—with glass eyes 
and all. It seems a professional taxider- 
mist who was up here from Memphis some 
years ago mounted it for our eccentric 
friend. Well, I’ll tell the world he madea 
good job of it. Lifelike?—you bet you! 
See it in a poor light and you’d almost be 
ready to swear you saw it move its head. 
I wouldn’t have the thing round me for 
any amount of money. But it seems this 
old fellow had a purpose in keeping it. 

“That point came out in a sort ofa 
peculiar way, too. It’s been common 
gossip, I understand, that Snake Doctor 
had a store of money laid by. No doubt 
you’ve heard exaggerated stories about the 
size of his wad; but I’m prepared to tell 
you it wasn’t much—just under a hundred 
dollars, alltold. After he’d calmed down 
he told me he didn’t crave to keep it any 
more. He said he wanted it spent, paying 
for a proper funeral for that poor woman— 
said she was the only friend he’d had inthe 
world; the only one that ever gave hima 
kind look or a kind word. So he asked me 
and Tip Bailey to take charge of it and then 
he took me in his shanty and got it out 
from the secret place where he’d kept it 
hid. It was tucked down in behind a 
break in the chinking between two of the 
side logs. And—listen to this, Jim— 
right in front of it, just back inside the 
mouth of the opening, he’d set that stuffed 
cotton-mouth of his, figuring that the bare 
sight of it, with its neck all bent like asif 
it was fixing to lunge, and its jaws wide 
open, would kind of discourage anybody 
who might take a notion to start exploring 
in there. : 

“And then, for a further precaution 
oh, he’s plenty smart in his way!held 
gone and lined the inside of the hole al 
round the edges and halfway down to the 
bottom with coils of barbed wire, with th 
points sticking up every which-a-way. Ay 
body who rammed his hand in there 
denly would certainly get gaffed. Ne 
that anybody would who’d seen the snake 
first.”’ 

The old doctor yawned heavily: “Pury 
cute little notion, I’d call it.” 
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People everywhere 
are giving more 
thought to the 
relation of 
clean clothes to 
health 


th. 
As knowledge of 
this important sub- 
ject the 
use of 
the Sanitary P, 
increases. 


king unattractive germs 
by taking their food away | 


Fels-Naptha Soap discourages germs by washing clothes 
so clean and sanitary that germs have no place to feed and 
breed. For the real naptha in Fels-Naptha weaves through 
and through the threads like some invisible shuttle, loosening 
the dirt and body-oils for the snowy suds to flush away. 


Clothes washed with Fels-Naptha get a double cleaning— 
one with soap and water; one with naptha, that quick, safe, 
thorough dirt-loosener used by dry-cleaners to cleanse and 
freshen filmiest fabrics. 


Fels-Naptha takes the drudgery out of wash-day. Use 
any method of washing you like with Fels-Naptha and get better 
results. A simple, labor-saving way is to wet the clothes; 
soap them; roll and soak them; rub only very soiled parts; 
rinse them. The naptha does its work, then vanishes, leaving 
the clothes sweet and sanitary with that clean-clothes smell. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners—a way that has never been successfully 
imitated! Begin using it today. Directions inside wrapper. 


FREE See, for yourself how Fels-Naptha eliminates drudgery. land genuine naptha soap, 
Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia, for free sample. in the f cen wrapper. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR® (fiche 
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Desmond melodiously. It was a voice 
Mrs. Lypiatt had never heard before. 
“But that means nothing to him—how 
should it? It is you he loves, and you 
must save him. He is worth it, Gaynor 
Lypiatt, believe me. God gave him a 
child’s heart but meant him for a great 
man. Did you ever realize that your 
faithlessness destroyed a great man?” 

“Ah! Don’t—don’t——” 

“T don’t want to hurt you. Only to 
remind you of your responsibility so that 
you may help him now.” 

“Tell me how, Desmond. You must 
know that I would do anything, anything.” 

“Will you go out to Sheridan’s shanty 
— commonage tonight and plead with 

She started at that, blenching. 

“Ah!” came the swift sneer. “Your 
anything doesn’t carry you far, does it?” 

Her glance was imploring yet held a 
certain dignity. 

“T think you forget that I am not quite 
a free agent Pg 

“T forget nothing. It is a matter of life 
and death.” 

“Does anything give me a right to com- 
promise my husband’s honor?” 

Her listener’s mobile lips curled in scorn 
—of Constant Lypiatt’s honor; but Gay 
thought it was at her. 

“Oh! be kind—do not despise me. _I 
want to help, and if you think that by 

Desmond spoke more gently. 

“T believe it is the only way. And there 
need be no compromising. We must be 
careful—that’s all. Suppose we take out 
your car for a drive in the moonlight— 
nothing unusual in that? And if a break- 
down detains us? Nothing unusual in 
that, either.” 

Gaynor gazed at him, reflecting that 
what he did not seem to realize in the least 
was that he himself was a more compromis- 
ing person to be with than poor Lundi 
Druro. She was wondering how to hint 
at this when Desmond, exclaimed fiercely: 

“Ah! you make me sick with your fal- 
tering and fears. Isn’t Lundi Druro’s life 
worth your husband’s rage if he did find 
out? There’s no sin in saving a dying 
man... and I tell you that man is dying. 
Yet you hesitate to put out your hand to 
the gutter where you pitched him!” 

They were both white now. Eye blazed 
to eye; but Gaynor Lypiatt’s were the 
first to fall. 

“Very well,” she said at last in low and 
tremulous tones. 

“If you can’t save him no one else can.” 
Desmond’s voice was harsh. “That ought 
to be some compensation to you.” 

She thought it cruel of him to strike that 
last blow, as indeed it was; Desmond must 
have suffered some cruelty too in the words, 
to judge by the bitter way they were 
uttered. At any rate it was the last 
thing that could be said, for a little party 
of people came in just then and sat down 
near by. Desmond rose formally. 

“You ought to rest now, Mrs. Lypiatt, 
so I mustn’t stay any longer. Perhaps 
you may be in the lounge again before 
dinner?” They touched hands lightly. 
“Meantime I will spy out the land and 
make a plan of campaign.” 


Ponjola 
(Continued from page 88) 
CHAPTER XII 


- YSTERIOUS chap, that youngster 

Desmond,” said a man standing in 

a shop. “Who’s he sleuthing round the 
town after, I wonder?” 

“His pal Druro,” was the answer. “But 

he won’t find him. Poor old Lundi’s 


sleeping it off somewhere.” 


Lundi at the moment was out on the 
blazing veldt, so no wonder Desmond 
could not sleuth him down. “That mys- 
terious chap,” after strolling about town 
for some time gossiping with anyone she 
thought might be able to give her any 
information as to Druro’s movements, was 
obliged in the end to consider the chance 
of his having returned to the shanty. 

As the hiring of a bicycle would take 
less time and elicit fewer comments than 
borrowing a horse, she went to a shop for 
that purpose, and as luck would have it 
ran into an acquaintance who volunteered 
the information that he had just got in 
from the veldt and had met Druro about 
three miles out. 

“On his way to the old Fool’s Prayer— 
and looking absolutely dished.” 

The old Fool’s Prayer! What was he go- 
ing there for? A memory shot across her 
mind of their conversation concerning the 
“drunkard’s best friend.”” In her own mind 
she was instantly convinced of a connec- 
tion between this sudden visit and the 
cyanide left in the cupboard. An impulse 
to bolt after him was stayed by the remem- 
brance of his recipe for “‘cyanide shandy.” 
“You finish the whisky, dissolve a lump 
about the size of a walnut in a glass of 
water, get into bed . . . drink it, go to sleep 
peacefully and wake up dead. Hurrah!” 

Probably, then, there was no hurry 
until tonight! Meantime she made short 
work of the distance from town to com- 
monage. It was the first time she had 
actually visited Sherry’s shanty, though 
not for lack of invitation. She had often 
passed along the road which also led to 
Druro’s farm, but she now gave it special 
attention, noting for future reference all 
such ornaments by the way as tree stumps, 
ant heaps and sluits. Her approach to 
Sherry’s shanty, which lay well off the 
road, was made quietly, even stealthily. 

Tapping lightly on what was evidently 
the front door, she listened. If she had 
not been certain that Druro was elsewhere 
she might have felt alarm at the stillness 
of the place. Even so, the muscles of her 
heart tightened painfully while she rapped 
and listened again, then stepped to the 
window. The silent room seemed to wear 
a strangely waiting air; but for the present 
it was empty. 

Thereafter Desmond, whistling softly 
to herself, took full and complete bearings 
of the place, including the distance from 
the road to the shanty and the condition 
and contents of the surrounding huts. 
Having satisfied herself that these were 
unoccupied she bestowed her bicycle in one, 
for she had made up her mind to return to 
town on foot. Before doing so, however, 
she paid a visit to a neighboring kopje that 
lay on the opposite side of the road at some 
thirty yards’ distance. Its rocks and trees 
profiered most convenient material for the 
camouflage of a motorcar. 
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Having based various observations and 


calculations upon this fact, she lighted q 


cigarette and started a leisurely return, 

Though summer, which means the wet 
season, was drawing to a Close, the heat 
oppressed and the sun boiled red amidst 
black and bronze clouds, promising a 
thunder storm before very long. 


Desmond was certain that in another. 


hour or so Druro, wherever he had elected 
to spend the afternoon, would reappear 
among his fellows. For sundown brought 
that magic moment, eagerly awaited, 
when club and bar miraculously filled with 
sun-worshipers deeply concerned by the 
departure of their god and anxious to 
make oblations by pouring out “sun- 
downers”’—their “first that day,” of course, 


Though up to the time of meeting Des- 
mond he had no intention of the sort, 
Druro really did go to the bank, for he 
strangely discovered in himself an antipa- 
thy to making false statements to that 
“young monkey.” But he did not tarry 
and shortly after left town. 

His errand was one on which he required 
neither company nor help. It concerned 
a project long contemplated but postponed 
from day to day because he wanted to 
drink a lot more before he did it. However, 
events today had hurried him up ...A 
woman’s delicate profile and lilac colored 
clothes, and that youngster staring at him 
with eyes six sizes larger than usual, damn 
him for a cursed nuisance! Interfering 
with a man’s prearranged program and 
scheduled scheme! It was a good plan, 
this, and a fine scheme—to drink Jots more 
before the curtain came down, to show that 
thing that gave him no peace—that hooded 
thing crouching at the back of his mind— 
that he could drown it, sink it and lose it 
if he only drank enough whisky! Now, 
however, he would have to hurry things 
up. And it was all Desmond’s fault . . . 
Desmond’s and the Lilac . . . the bunch 
of lilac. 

He groaned, and was in a sweat to do his 
errand. What a fool he had been to leave 
it to the last like this! 


In spite of haste he had not omitted to’ 


go first to Meekell’s stores and get a bottle 
of whisky to take with him. It was out 
of hours, of course—another breach of the 
unwritten law—to drink between luncheon 
and sundown. “Not done in the best 
circles,” he grinned sardonicaliy to himself 
He meant to do it, however, since he no 
longer belonged to the best circles. 

He kidded Meekell’s, however, to the 
extent of letting them believe he wanted 
the whisky not to drink at once but to take 
out to his place. He stated as much, i 
fact. “Just off out to my place!” So he 
was, only not to his farm but to his old 
mine, the Fool’s Prayer. 

He had to fetch something from there. 

It meant a ride of twelve miles out and 
another twelve back; for he intended # 
come back and mix with his fellows one 
more and drink lots tonight. 

A twelve mile ride on a bicycle was 
nothing to him ordinarily. But today he 
felt rotten. He found himself obliged # 
make many halts. At every halt he swal- 
lowed a stiff whisky. The journey took long: 
er than he expected. He found himsdl 
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There is constant danger 


in an oily skin 


SKIN that is too oily is con- 

stantly liable to infection from 
dust and dirt, and thus encourages 
the formation of blackheads, and 
other skin troubles. 


You can correct an oily skin by 
using cach night the following simple 
treatment: 


Brine? cleansé your skin by washing 
in your usual way with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and luke-warm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but 
leaye the skin slightly damp. Now, 
with warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and 
rub it into the pores thoroughly—al- 
ways with an upward and outward mo- 
tion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for thirty sec- 
onds with a piece of ice. 


The first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do not 
regard this as a disadvantage—it 
means that your skin is respondin 

in the right way to a more thoroug 

and stimulating form of cleansing. 


After you have used Woodbury’s 
once or twice this drawn feeling will 
disappear. Within a week or ten 


days you will notice a marked im- 
provement in the condition of your 
skin. 


This is only one of the famous 
skin treatments given in the booklet 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Special 
treatments for each different type 
of skin are given in this booklet. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s today— 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. A 25-cent cake lasts a 
month or six weeks for general 
cleansing use, including any of the 
special Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Wood bury skin prepara- 
tions, containing: 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin 
ou Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 

ergens Co., Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Jf you live in Canada address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited,1611 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ont. English Agents: H.C, Quelch 
9 Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 
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Somplexion 
| > 


the result 
:, of every 


Facial Pack 


HE action of this clasmic 

pack goes right to the 
source of.complexion troubles, 
alld .cofrects..them positively 
and permanently, in the most 
natural manner. 
Boncilla © does, ; definitely, six 
important things which assure 
“complexion : 

1. Clears the skin and gives 


it color. 
Renires pimples ‘and black- 
ea 


Ss. 
. Lifts out the lines. 
Closes enlarged: -pores. 
Rebuilds Srocbine facial 
tissues and muscles. 
skin soft and 
elvety. 


a 


‘Three Combine Facial Packs 
only 50c 


Most dealers ‘aa now supplied with 
the Package-o" -Beauty which contains 
enough Boncilla Beautifier, Boncilla 
Cold Cream, Boncilla Vanishing Cream, 
and Boncilla Face Powder for three to 
four complete facial A 
packs. Or, if you choose, 
you can send the coupon 
below, with 50c, and 
we will mail you a 
Package-o’-Beauty post- 


Paid. 

Barber Shops and Beauty 
Boncilla Facial Packs, 
Shops everywhere give 
or you can buy Boncilla 
Preparations at depart- 
ment stores and drug 
stores. 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES 
443 East South 8treet I 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
I enclose 50c. Please send me, postpaid, intro- | 
‘ductory Boncilla Package-o’-Beauty 
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“all in” when he reached the mine. 

The Fool’s Prayer was allin too. There 
was nothing there now but dust and deso- 
lation. A couple of niggers who had been 
left in charge—and forgotten perhaps— 
came out and greeted him kindly, for they 
liked M’Schlega.. But they looked at him 
curiously. .And with some reason, for the 
famous smile was absent at last and his 
speech was wildish. Only his blood-filled 
gaze remained steadfast with some hidden 
purpose. . 

After,a few more than 
coherent, he dismissed ‘the boys summarily 
and. remained resting for a while under a 


tree, sitting: forward, ‘his face betwéen his 


hands, staring. at. nothing. Later “he 


> strolled down to, the little mill house. 


where he unlocked “a$cupboard and took 


Something out, careful first to note that 


not being watched.” After another 
rest and_ another drink under the tree, 
he remounted his cycle and rode off. ¢. 


Sundowners Were in full swing when he -. 


walked into the club at dusk—very up- 
right, freshly clothed and apparently in his 
right mind. He had been to the shanty 
for a tub and a change, and doubtless the 


‘kindly sun had ‘rid him of a great portion’ 


of Meekell’s whisky -by way of his still 
healthy pores. At any rate there he was, 
in extravagant spirits and his most en- 
gaging smile. They did not dry up either 
at the sight of Desmond sitting talking to 
Binkie Berrington. But neither did he 
make any attempt to join them. Des- 
mond on her part exhibited no outward 
symbol of the relief she felt in his return 
but continued in earnest discussion with 
Berrington as to a chance of raising £200 
to go to Northern Rhodesia and get hold 
of a big tin deposit, about whose richness 
there were fascinating rumors. This in- 
difference seemed pleasing to Druro, who 
was immediately surrounded by convivial 
sun-worshipers with many cries of ‘Have 


Four appetizers at least were pressed 
lovingly one after another upon ‘‘dear old 
Lundi!”? Everyone seemed delighted with 
this gay and debonair personage, and 
every time he opened his mouth there was 
a roar of laughter. 

There was no doubt that even in his 
misery he liked his popularity with men. 
Desmond had heard tell that in the old 
days before a woman came into his life he 


never cared for any society but men’s, and 
looking at him now one’ could well believe ~ 


it. His eyes sparkled, blue, blue, from 


their bloody setting, his -fair was. 


crumpled as always by his habit of pushing 
his fingers through it. To Desmond’s 
clear vision there were instants when the 
lineaments of a happy boy gleamed behind 
the dark flush of the drunkard: Strange 
that anything so hideous as drunkenness 
should reveal beauty; but there it was, 
glimmering behind the mask of debauched 
self- indulgence—something indestructibly 
beautiful; gained in his boyhood, perhaps 
formed by his mother’s love and prayers, 
born of his own lost and broken ‘dreams, 
born of God knew what, but there by the 


mercy of God, unloseable and alive still- 
under’all the dust and dirt and careless © 


sins his wilfulness, his pride and his an- 
guish had piled upon it. 
Thus at least it appeared to Desmond’s 
vision as she sat there quietly talking. 
Suddenly the dinner hour was upon 
them and everyone made a move, some in 


sprightly fashion, others om whom jp. 
numerable appetizers had taken-'a di 
ferent effect seeming sluggish and Sad. 
Druro, needless to say, was not one 
these last. Beatifically similing, 

with decorum and despatch, and with. 

a glance in Desmond’s ‘direction, he jet 
out in company of a bodyguard chosen no 
doubt for certain convivial qualities lack. 
ing in Desmond. 

In the Falcon dining room many people 
ho doubt envied that particular party jts 
high spirits and happy outlook on life, 
That hardy old pioneer Tim Branker, a 
reformed rake himself, gazed at it with a 
fond eye and ‘in passing affectionately-taid 
his arm about the shoulders of 
He was fond of. old“Lundi Druro. FE 
~“Such a rattling good*fellow! Witty; 
paint, good tempered, good ‘looking and, 
most generous man in the country witht his 
money—as long as it lasted. A hard’ 
course, and bound to come toa sticky da 
— impossible he could last out—it was a 
Pity, a great pity, but thére you were——” 

They sat late, with nothing pitiful lin 
their mien, and long after every other 
table was; empty were still ‘chu 
amongst themselves.- “Card players inthe 
lounge could hear their voices ‘rather: ess 
piano in tone now, yet not unpe 
rowdy. Later the ‘sounds culminated j ina 
clatter of chairs and hurrying foo’ 

Rumor. then stated that the whole crowd 

had adjourned to a musital comedy. *! 

Desmond, playing™ bridge ‘for: shilling 
points with Mrs. Lypiatt, Mrs. Lowney 
and the resident magistrate, was in good 

vein; but Gaynor Lypiatt made a 

larly poor hand of it. She overcalled fever- 

ishly throughout, trumped. her 
best cards and distinguished each 
partnership by a_ revoke. She was! 

lovely woman and the toa 
adored her: from her childhood up,-tut 
even he couldn’t stand it and arogeeat 
last, purple of gill and blowing his @ 
furiously, with the excuse that he musi 
up early tomorrow. Mrs. Lowrey, 
had lost four-pounds-ten and ‘exc 
her florid coniphenink for a pale-one 
green tinges, also atose and crossed he 
room to another table—“where “presi 


ably they are playing bridge!” Gayitor 
grimaced. wearily. at Desmond. 
afraid she’s right. “I’m not 


good tonight!” 

“It’s the heat,” answered Desman 
clearly for all the world’ ‘to hear 
go for a drive in the moonlight and 
the cobwebs away.” 

She assented and went te get 4 wit 
and veil while Desmozd ietched the 
In the bar things were cheering up and 1 
good deal of noise came out to the street 
The roisterers had returned from the show 
and there was clink of bottle and @ 
mingling with hilarious laughter. i, 

“They'll ‘be: there another hour yet 
said Desmond briefly ‘as a softly 
and veiled figure slid into the car. 
another word. was spoken until they ’ 
far on the veldt. ~Even then ‘there 
big patches of silence. ua 

Once Gay said, as though spea 
herself: “Con will kill me if he hears,” a 
later: “It is possible you are mis 
after all—there may be nothing it a 
nothing, that. is, but a wild drinking 
like many he has had before.” 

To the first Desmond maliciously 
plied: “Husbands are always the last 
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GIFT 
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a I2 Month's 
trip with~ 
S? NICHOLAS 
with 
_a Big Book 
to take along 


~all for | 


ROUND the year on a jolly trip 


with St. Nicholas! Let your 

boy or girl go. Wonderful days 
of adventure for the boy; romance for 
the girl—and, for both, the priceless 
treasure of guidance in all things good 
and helpful! Rightly, we claim, that 
St. Nicholas can do for a growing 
child what even the parents cannot fully 
do—and that is, leave indelible impres- 
sions of right conduct; of the great 
possibilities in life. 


In 1923, splendid serials, short 
stories, fine illustrations, with prize 
contests in writing, drawing, photog- 
raphy, ete., will make St. Nicholas 
better than ever! 


Remember! $5 brings St. Nicholas 
for one year (regular price, $4) and 
any one of these books: Kim, by 
Rudyard Kipling; Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories; Scouting with Kit 
Carson; Pierrot, Dog of Belgium; 
Pretty Polly Perkins. 


MAIL THE COUPON now, so we 
can send the magazine, the book and a 
beautiful Gift Card, to reach your boy 
or girl before Christmas eve. 


— —— COUPON — — — — 
St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Dept. O-26 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For the enclosed $5 please send St. Nicholas Magazine 
and the book mentioned below. 


(If subscription alone is wanted, enclose only $4) 
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hear,” and to the second: “I am nol 
mistaken.” 

After that she gave her entire attention 
to the car, taking it several miles beyond 
the commonage, then turning back to 
make as stealthily as possible for the 
kopje that lay near the shanty. Into the 
shadow of a most conveniently situated 
clump of black sweet-thorn they came to 
harbor at last; and extinguishing the lamps 
sat there quietly, concealed themselves 
but with a long distance view of the shanty. 
The moon lay behind a somber wrack of 
clouds, sometimes drifting forth for a 
second, pear]-white and mysteriously splen- 
did, even in her concealment lending to 
the night a pale luminance by which any 
movement in the vicinity could dimly be 
discerned. There was nothing to do but 
sit silent as the dead. A storm began to 
creep up with a distant rumble of thunder. 

It seemed years of time before they 
heard the far off creaking of a laboriously 
ridden bicycle. Gaynor Lypiatt shivered 
and with a convulsive movement drew her 
cloak closely about her—a luxurious affair 
composed of cloud upon cloud of gentian- 
blue chiffon. From its filmy hood her face 
showed like a pale wedge of ivory. Des- 
mond, pale too as moonlight itself but 
strangely calm, glanced at her measur- 
ingly. Would she be equal to the task? 
She was a good woman, that was certain, 
in spite of misleading incidents. And she 
loved Druro; that too was certain. Yet 
this thing, this stretching out of her hand 
to save, seemed to be trying her physical 
powers almost too much. Perhaps it was 
just nerves—a highly strung tempera- 
ment—that made her tremble and clutch 
her garments; but Desmond could not 


‘help wondering. 


The moon had disappeared now and 
merciful darkness obscured from them the 


details of Druro’s dismounting, but they 


heard the crash of the machine against the 


| 


veranda as he pitched it down, a thing 
finished with; then his unsure hand on the 
door clattering with handle and key. In 
a few moments there appeared in the room 
the tiny yellow beam of a candle. 

It was miserable, nervous work sitting 


\in the car, and difficult to judge the right 


moment to make a move. Gaynor Lypiatt 
knew it was best to leave that to her com- 
panion, yet from time to time she whis- 
pered agitatedly: 

“Tell me when.” 

“Not yet,” came the answer, very 
steady, and her nerves quieted a little. 
She closed her eyes, her lips moved sound- 
lessly. Desmond, answering so steadily, 
was nevertheless poignantly on the alert. 
Months of experience with drinking men 
had taught her many things about their 
periods of torment, notably that their 
worst time is not when they are full but 
when they are empty; a few hours after 
the first heavy sleep is when the devils of 
depression come out to play. On the 
other hand Druro’s state was abnormal 
and it was not safe to leave him too long 
alone, to trust too much to the likely pro- 
cedures of an ordinarily drunken man. 
It was difficult, difficult, to know. She 
too closed her eyes, not only to draw in- 
spiration from all human knowledge she 
had gained but to ask for superhuman 
help to do the best thing at the best mo- 
ment. Almost instantly she got a clear 
vision of Lundi Druro sitting there in the 
hut, alone, with all artificial accessories and 


distractions at an end; alone, with the 


night before him and beyond that—the 
dawn. 

“Time to go,” she whispered, and a 
minute later Gay was being helped down 
and guided with the utmost silence and 
precision across the dark patch of veldt. 
Nothing to be seen except that tiny tongue 
of yellow flame ahead! 

“For God’s sake, think of him—not of 
yourself!” came Desmond’s whisper once 
more, and having pushed Gay towards the 
house she groped her own way back to the 
car. Just as she reached it she turned and 
a flash of lightning showed her the tall 
figure, with its gentian-blue draperies, 
entering the open door. Then a deafening 
clap of thunder seemed to fall with bodily 
weight on to the kopje and the car.. 

Desmond paused to think of herself fora 
moment or two. It was not very pleasant 
being out there in a dry thunderstorm 
with lightning streaking past and thunder 
clashing and reverberating among the 
iron-stone rocks. It seemed presently 
as if amongst all the din she heard laughing, 
the wild laughter of madmen... . and 
devils! Fortunately it was a traveling 
storm, and in a little while its most violent 


crise appeared to have passed across th: © 


commonage and the veldt towards the town. 

With all her strength, sitting there, 
head bent to the clattering storm, Des- 
mond’s mind clung to light and frivolous 
things. She did not want to think of 


‘what scene might be taking place over there 


in the hut. Those two, alone at last! 
What might not come of it? Despair, 
tragedy, triumph, salvage? Who knew? 
She raised her head at last and peered 
through the encompassing darkness to 
where the yellow tongue of light had 
shown. It had gone now. All was in 
darkness! 

Rain had begun to fall, sparsely and in 
great splotches, like tablespoonfuls of 
water flung separately with violence against 
the face. Through this and through the 
thick darkness Desmond was suddenly 
aware of someone rushing towards her, and 
a white face slid out of the gloom. It was 
Gaynor Lypiatt weeping and whispering: 


“It’s no use. . . It’s no use... 
he’s sitting there. . . drunkormad. . .I 
don’t know!. . . laughing, laughing! . . 


At everything I said he laughed.” 

She shook, her voice wavered, then rang 
sharp as if she too were on the verge of 
laughter. A heavy separate raindrop 
splashed on her upturned face. 

“Perhaps if I could have persuaded him 
that I was not a specter!” she cried. “But 
I couldn’t stay there with the smell of 
drink! Oh, Desmond, if you only knew 
what it does to me. . . that smell... 
and the candle guttered out .. . he is 
sitting there in the darkness . . . Oh God 
of mercy!” 

All the time she was stammering and 
weeping there, Desmond was unwrapping 
the chiffon cloak and putting her own 
heavy raincoat on the lightly clad shoul- 
ders. Then she half pushed, half lifted 
the other into the driving seat. 

“Pull yourself together. You've got to 
go back alone.” 

Gay understood and obeyed the hard 
command of that low voice. It would be 
terrible driving alone through the darkness 
to the town, but to stay here—that wo 
be still more terrible! Too much for het 
poor strength! 
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The Miracle of 


N the heart of a forest— 

high up in the purple-topped Adirondacks, 
where the snows fall early and stay late, a hunter 
sat down in the great silence to rest. 


Leaning on his gun, he fell asleep and dreamed + « + 


The forest melted away. In place of the fragrant 


pines that swept the sky and the giant oaks that 


closed in about him, quaint cottages dotted the 
mountain-side. In place of the native fox and deer 
he hunted, the wilderness was suddenly peopled 
with many sick —seeking the blessing of health + « + 


The huntsman was Edward Livingstone Trudeau 
—“The Beloved Physician.” The doom of con- 
sumption upon him, he was carried to the Adi- 
rondacks to make his last = as comfortable as 


possible. 
This was nearly half a century ago. In those days 


Consumption—now known as Tuberculosis—was 
looked upon as a visitation of Providence — was 
considered unpreventable—incurable. 


Then came the Miracle— 

of fresh air, of sunshine and rest. Soon Dr. 
Trudeau was hunting and fishing again. The sum- 
mer past, he returned to the city. A relapse 
brought him back to try—as a last hope—a.win- 
ter in the frozen wilderness. Suicidal mania, 
friends said. Cold air was as regarded as fatal to 


Consumptives. 


Dr. Trudeau thrived on it and lived for forty years 
in the mountains that taught him how to. use for 
himself and others the greatest weapons against 


Tuberculosis— fresh air—rest—sunshine. 


Closely following Koch’s great discovery that a 
getm—the tubercle bacillus—causes Tuberculosis, 
Dr. Trudeau learned to recognize the little “rods 
of red.” Soon physicians everywhere learned to 
detect the disease in its early stages and thousands 
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the Wilderness 


of lives were saved. For it is in its early stages that 


Tuberculosis can be cured. 


To bring the sick— 

the many tuberculous sick—from the cities to the 
healing wilderness was the dream of the beloved 
physician. He realized his dream when he built 
the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, the first sani- 
tarium for the open-air treatment of Tuberculosis 
in America—now a wonderful city of houses 
built inside-out. 

One million sufferers from Tuberculosis— 

is the estimated number in the United States ri 
now. The disease attacks lungs, skin, brain and bone. 
Beggar and millionaire are exposed. It attacks all — 
ages—from babyhood to old age. Acute danger 
periods are infancy and early adult life. The great- 
est death toll is exacted between 35 and 45—the 
most productive years of life—just when the family 
is most dependent on breadwinner or homemaker. 


No medicine will cure Tuberculosis— 

but it can be cured by fresh air—day and night, 
winter and summer, rain or shine. By rest, good 
nourishment, freedom from worry, and supervision 
by trained physicians. Most of all, by sunshine in 
the home and sunshine in the heart. Py 
Better than cure is preventionthrough © 
regular examination by physicians,san- { 
itary living and working conditions, 
and always fresh air and sunshine. 


A great crusade is being waged. Since 
1904 the Tuberculosis death rate for 
the United States has been cut in half. 
But the fight is not the fight of any one 
country. It is the fight of all Humanity. 
Andwhenall Humanity fights then shall 
the Great White Plague that has whit- 
ened the world with tombstones for 
more than two thousand years be 


driven from the Earth. 


pe minutes of every working day holders, 49% in ten years. 
eight hours ong Metr li 


policyholders stillcauses United States and Canada is i 


country. If this proportion is allowed 


over 9,500,000 are doomed to die 


organizations —the Metropolitan Life 


Before health work was started,there Insurance Company has reducedthe 80% of these employees are back at 
was a death from tuberculosis every Tuberculosis death rate,for its policy work. For five years the Metropolitan 
Asone- has supported a demonstration of 
seventh of the population | of the — work at Framingham, Mass., 


turing town. Tuber- 


one-twelfth of all the deaths in this in the Metropolitan, the lowering of pt me death rate in that time has 

the death rate vitally affects the entire been cut intwo. The Metropolitan 

to continue, it means that amongthe country. Eight years ago the Com- issues a booklet telling how to pre- 

people nowliving in the United States gone built a sanitarium at Mount vent, how to, cure Tuberculosis. A 
cGregor to care for sick members free copy of “A War On Consump- 

from this preventable disease. Work- of its staff. In the first seven years tion” rill 

ing with National, State and local there were 896 cases of Tuberculosis for it. 

discharged. The reports show that 


be mailed to all. who ask 
HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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The Dance of the 
Perfumes 


HEN HATSHEPSET was 
Egypt’s queen, worshipped - 
| by the millions of her subjects, 
lovely girls were to be seen in the 
classic movements of the Dance 
of the Wind. Lithe limbs and 
supple bodies, raven tresses frag- 
rant with myrrhand lotus flowers 
—a truly colorful picture beauti- 
fully postured on the banks of 
the sleepy Nile. From old 
Egyptian secrets of sweet smell- 
ing aromatic treasures Vantine 
derives particularly exquisite 
effects in Temple Incenses. 


Buddha Incense Set $ 
No. 592 


including Burner in Gold or Bronze 
Finish and Oriental Illuminated Box 
of Temple Incense: Your choice of 
Sandalwood, Wisteria, Pine, Rose, 
Violet or Lotus. 


At Drug Stores, Gift shops 
and Departments that feature 
the newest in Oriental Scents; 
or, if unobtainable at your 
dealer, send us his name and 
the price. 


The Buddha of Perfumes 
68 Hunters Point Ave. L. I. City, New York 
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“Tell them at the hotel,’”’ went on Des- 
mond’s quiet voice, “that we met Druro 
and I had to take him home.” 

The car jarred and creaked,.then moved 
away tothe road. No doubt the woman at 
the wheel would have a difficult time get- 
ting back, but that did not trouble Des- 
mond much. Lundi Druro was in extremis! 


Into the dark room where he sat with 
the bottom fallen out of the universe, a 
cup in one hand, the other feeling in his 
pocket . . . someone came. He _ heard 
the door open and softly clash to, just as 
it had done before, and he knew that his 
specter had returned to haunt him. . 
the lovely specter in blue floating draperies 
such as an angel might wear . . . A ghost 
with pitiful hands and dewy, pleading 
eyes ... . eyes he used to kiss in those 
happy days that had receded hundreds of 
years behind! She had come, slipping 
out of ghost land, to plead with him for 
his soul; and he had laughed: God! how he 
had laughed, while the irons rived through 
and through him at this ultimate torture 
contrived by Hell! At the splendid jest! 
Then the candle went out and the vision 
with it, and his laughter had dried in his 
throat . . . Cinders and ashes were in his 
mouth now. He sat with death-damps 
on his brow, fumbling for the cyanide and 
the cup. It was the end. He was ready 
to reap as he had sowed. 

But peace was not yet. Hell had not 
finished its job on him, it seemed! .. . 
She was back with him in the hut! The 
torture, the rending delight, the exquisite 
agony was to bear over again! He could 


-not see her now, for there was no more 


candle—damn that rascal of Sherry’s— 
but he could hear the same soft swish of 
her blue cloak—smell the same faint jas- 
mine scent of it—God! they were clever, 
those devils! Only one further thing he 
could not hear, only one further thing he 
prayed to all the gods in Heaven and all 
the devils in Hell to spare... yet to 
grant! 

“One voice of all the voices let me hear!” 

And it was granted; the last anguish was 
not spared. 

“Lundi—Lundi, my loved one!” 

So sweet, so low, with such music in the 
whispered words of her! Thus she had 
spoken long ago in those days when he 
was a man, not a sodden beast. 

“Lundi .. my darling . . my _ heart.” 

Thus she had spoken when he was clean, 
yet never with such melody, never with 
more aching tenderness! 

She drew nearer now; he could make out 
the shadowy lines of her draperies close to 
him; her arms, with hanging veils, seemed 
outstretched to him. His brain reeled, 
remembered old words like a prayer that 
he had known long ago. 


Before the ruining waters fall and my 
life be carried under 

And Thine anger cleave me thro’ as a 
child cuts down a flower 

I will praise Thee Lord in Hell, while my 
limbs are racked asunder 

For the last sad sight of her face, and 
the little grace of an hour. 


“Don’t you know how I love you, Lundi? 
How I long for you to be the man I loved, 
long ago ...and shall always love! 
Can’t you do this for me? Is my love 
nothing? Won’t you leave drink for me, 
my heart?” 


Oh! how tender and lovely that was to 
his ears! And he could have sworn that 
the sweet breath of her touched his face. 
He groaned aloud in mortal agony. 

It seemed to him his groan was echoed 
faintly back to him from other lips, and 
then, O wondrous miracle! the vision 
materialized. A real woman’s arms were 
round him; his burning face was gathered 
to a woman’s soft, delicious breast, pil- 
lowed there as never it had been since 
childhood; a woman’s fragrant lips kissed 
the sweat from his brow and lingered on 
his hair. He knew it must be a dream, 
and he prayed he might die before he awoke, 
yet his body tingled with such life and hope 
and joy as it seemed it had never before 
known; and he held her close, close, this 
vision woman who was yet so wondrously, 
fragrantly alive. 

“Will you live for me, Lundi? Will 
you become again the man you were?— 
because I love you so, because I love you 
so, my dear, my dear.” 

“Yes,” -he said, and the floodgates burst 
open, the stored tears of agonized remorse, 
of humbled love and cheated manhood, 
broke loose at last against her heart, 
shaking him with great sobs and shudder- 
ings. The storm that raged without was 
not more violent than the storm of sorrow 
and shame and love tearing its way up 
from the deeps of a man’s natire. 

“Gay . .. Oh Gay!” he sobbed likea 
little child, and at that she too broke into 
bitter weeping, mingling her salt tears 
with his. He tasted them in his mouth 
when she kissed him. He knew it was 
desecration to her sweet lips to let them 
touch his, vile with the reek of spirits, 
swollen, stained with the language of 
drunkenness. But, O God, how sweet 
and dear it was! What dew from Heaven! 
refreshing his heart and lifting it out of its 
hell as nothing else could do. That, and 
her tears laving his soul, cleansing it, 
drowning at last its consuming fires. 

When she kissed his mouth, as surely 
to God it had never been kissed before, 
he knew she was his lover; but somehow, 
as they sat there very close, her tender 
lips now on his wet lids, he had the illusion 
that it was his mother, long dead, who 
held him against her, crooning and caress- 
ing him, dragging from him promises that 
would entail terrible struggles on the mor- 
row, when she was gone, as she said she 
must go. He knew that was true; that she 
must go; that she could not stay; that some 
things could never be; that for months he 
might not see her; he knew that it was all 
true and would be arid tasting at to- 
morrow’s dawn; yet not arid as those dawns 
he had known so long and now had finished 
with forever.. He made haste, proud and 
glad, to give her every promise she de- 
manded. Not always would he have 9 
humbly acquiesced. The old arrogant, 
high of heart Lundi Druro might very 
differently have met her rulings. But 
was he, a degraded, debased brute, drunk 
even now in body and heavy with the 
poisons of alcohol—whom she had glorified 
with this secret communing; this confession 
of her everlasting love; these almost sacra- 
mental kisses—was he to dispute her will, 
her pure and clean‘ordering of things to be? 

Even in this he obeyed at last, to gropé 
in the darkness to his bed, leaning on her, 
letting her press his head down on the 
pillow and kiss it there with the kisses of 
his mother while she covered him withthe 
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special cream 


the 


NLESS you keep your skin thoroughly clean it 

becomes dull looking. No matter what you do 
during the day, dust and fine particles of dirt bore 
their way deep into the pores. 

Everyone realizes this when she comes in from a 
dusty trip, but every day your pores collect much 
dust and dirt that ordinary washing cannot reach. 

To cleanse your skin thoroughly you must use a 
cream with just the right amount of oil to remove 
every particle of dirt from the pores and work out 
again. 

Creams with too much oil clog the pores. Creams 
that are too stiff stretch them. That is why it was 
so important to develop a cream with just enough oil 
and no more. This cream is Pond’s Co/d Cream. 

This delicate cream is snowy white, very light 
and never has that greasy smell. 

Tonight after you have washed with warm water 
and pure soap, smooth a little Pond’s Cold Cream 
on your face and neck. Let it stay a minute. It 


PONDS 


Co ld Cr eam Sor cleansing 


For nightly cleansing a cream with just enough oil to cleanse thoroughly and not clog the pores 


OT 


nightly cleansing 


will work its way intc the pores and out again, 
bringing all the dirt with it. Wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. The grime on the cloth will convince you 
how necessary a thorough cleansing is, and that 
ordinary washing is not enough. 


Smooth out the little lines before a 


they grow deep 


Pond’s Cold Cream does. more than cleanse; it keeps your 
skin supple and stimulates‘it. Use it now to smooth out 
any little fine lines before they have a chance to fasten 
themselves and grow deeper. 

No one cream, however, can care for your skin com- 
pletely. As a protection against exposure and a base for 
powder, you need a cream without any oil—Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, 

Use both these creams every day. Neither contains 
anything that can promote the growth of hair or clog the 
pores. Buy them in convenient sizes of jars or tubes at 
any drug or department store. The Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York. 


Ii! 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
240 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (1oc.) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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eliminates the inter- 
vening miles by the 
exchange of letters. 


Isn’t there a distant 
friend whose name is 
on your Christmas list 
this year?’ Wouldn’ta 
box of fine writing pa- 
per, carefully selected 
as to tint and style, ex- 
pressing the personality 
of your friend, be just 
“The WRITE Gift” 
to send? 


The box of fine writin 

paper you select will | 

carry. your greetings, 

and delicately whisper 

that you wish to per- 
tuate the friendship 
tween you. . 


The widest variety of 
beautiful boxed writ- 
ing paper is awaiting 
your. selection, And 
you will easily find just 
the proper one amon 

the many delicate an 
fashionable tints offer- 
ed you. From 25c to 


Consult your dealer 
Fine Stationery 


Association 
American Fashioners 
Proper Paper af 


41 Park Row 
New York City 


: 


Manufacturers 
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rugs, crooning and comforting him still 
with warm, tender words. 
“Always and always remember that there 


isa woman in the world who loves you, my 


Lundi, and blesses the day on which you 
were born. God keep you, my heart, and 
help you to be the man He meant you 
to be.” 

Those were the last words spoken, but 
she stayed by him there and the touch of 
her hand was on his head soothing him to 
sleep as a sick child is soothed and urged. 
With his mind at peace, his weary body, 
poisoned by fatigue, misery and alcohol, 
sank at last into the heavy, dreamless 
slumber that it could no longer be denied. 


He woke to a sense of loss in which was 
yet such happiness as he had not felt for 
years, transforming the future, just as the 
uninviting room, smelling of onions and 
leather, seemed transformed this morning. 
For it was full of sunlight and the fragrant 
scent of a wood fire and freshly made coffee. 
Many days had passed since he had 
smelled anything so pleasantly homely as 
those odors coming in through the open 
window. He was not miserably alone with 
nothing but a last night’s “‘hang-over” for 
company. Someone was moving outside 
in the veranda—someone with boots on, not 
a barefooted nigger—whistling softly and 
setting out cups and ‘saucers. 

A poignant memory shot suddenly 
across Druro’s mind, and he glanced 
swiftly to where last had stood the whisky 
bottle and cup with cyanide in it. They 
were gone; even the table had disappeared! 
That did not interest him long, for other 
memories crowded thick and fast into his 
mind . . . memories blessed as they had 
been miraculous, strange as they were 
true. For he knew very well that they 
were true. Incredible as it might seem, 
fantastic, unthinkable, it was nevertheless 
true and no dream that she had been there 
in the hut with him, had kissed him, blessed 
him, sat in his arms, whispering her un- 
changed and unchangeable love. She had 
come there through the black and bitter 
darkness to help him . . . to get him back 
to what he had been . . . had kissed his 
reeking lips . . . and told him that she 
loved him. He lay very still, clutching 


at the skirts of that radiant hour, driving 


out the torment of his loss by hope, reso- 
lution and at last by prayer . . . prayer 
that that hour should not be in vain. He 
had almost forgotten how to pray ex- 
cept the senseless gabble of childhood, 
but words are not necessary for that 
soundless cry of thesoul . . . De profundis 
clamavi ad te Domine: Domine exaudi 
vocem meam. 

When he got up and stepping to the 
window peered out, he was quite prepared 
to see what he saw, for there was a feeling 
of Desmond about the place. And who 
else would have cheek enough to track him 
down—or kindness enough to worry about 
him at all? Who but Desmond would be 
sitting there, hands in pockets, feet perched 
on the veranda rail, whistling like a robin? 
The hut table stood out there too, decked 
for breakfast, and in the open, over the 
wood fire that smelled so good, crouched 


Sherry’s boy toasting bread. It was a 
glorious morning, sun burnished and 
washed sweet by rains. Some instinct 
turned Desmond’s eyes to the window and 
the haggard face watching there. Instantly 
a cigarette was waving and a gay voice 
calling. 

. “Hullo, you! . Get a move on for break- 
ast.” 

Which Druro proceeded to do, not with 
alacrity—that was impossible in his shaky 
condition—but with grim determination 
to fight down the miserable nausea that 
now beset him, threatening to swamp his 
spiritual exaltation. There was to be no 
bracer this morning, no expedition in 
search of a stiff ’un, though never in life, it 
seemed to him, was his need greater. In 
fact, if last night’s whisky bottle had been 
still in sight it is possible that, in spite of 
its bright panoply of hope and resolution, 
temptation might well have overwhelmed 
his soul. Such is the terrible potency of 
the sight and smell of drink on one who 
has allowed it to become his tyrant. For- 
tunately Providence had arranged for the 
transference of the whisky bottle and its 
contents to the scrap heap. Fortunately, 
too, Desmond’s coffee was second to none 
in the bracer business. 

“Where you from come?” Druro washed 
and brushed, sat to the table. “And how 
did you get here?” 

“A friend brought me in her motorcar,” 
answered Desmond tranquilly, and after a 
moment devoted to the careful buttering 
of a scone: “She seemed to think you were 
ill, old man, and needed looking after.” 

Druro said nothing, only gazed stead- 
fastly at the open country decked in its 
morning glory. 

“She also advised a trek on the veldt 
for us both.” There was another long 
silence during which Desmond ate heartily 
and Druro, whose appetite was not worth 
a brass tack, drank several cups of coffee. 
At last he answered slowly: 

“T don’t know if the tail end_of the wet 
season is the right time for trekking, 
Desmond.” 

“Last storm of the season last night!” 
said Desmond glibly. 

“Perhaps—perhaps not. I think it 
would be safer to go out to my place in 
Sombwelo for a bit. If you like to come, 
I shall be glad of your society.” 

Desmond accepted the proposal briskly 
as if afraid it might be withdrawn. 

“That’s a good line! But look here, 
Lundi, you’re not fit to move today. I 
rather think by the look of you that 
you’re a sick man and that you ought to 
go back and lie down.” 

Druro rather thought so himself. The 
coffee had done him a world of good, but 
he was the owner of a maltreated and 
disorganized interior and nerves that 
needed repose. 

“Meanwhile I’ll bike to town and ordet 
stores and make all arrangements for 
getting out tomorrow.” 

That too seemed good talk. Much as 
Druro liked Desmond and appreciated his 
company, he had a longing to be by him- 
self for a time in the shanty where she had 
come to him. Alone with his dreams. 


A climax in the intertwined lives of Desmond and 
Druro and Lypiati—set forth with Cynthia Stockley’s 
full literary power—in December COSMOPOLITAN. 
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“There’s nothin 
that better in the worl 
hi for pipe- smoking 

is than Velvet’s Burley 
e no leaf grown in Ken- 
tucky’s limestone 
soil,” 


“The smartest chemist 

car,” can’t improve on nature. 
? Ittakes two years’ ageing 
ter a in wooden hogsheads to 
ring make tobacco mild and 
mellow.” 


“AIL I know is that 
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sakes Velvet the 
strowing 
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re Tobacco Dealer 


Men wuo Know Tosacco 
from the time the seed is planted 
until smoked in the pipe, tell why 
aged-in-the-wood tobacco is better— 


"In buying tobacco for Vel- 
vet, we pass up all but Class 
A Burley heart-leaf. It pays 
to get the right start.” 


Leaf Buyer 


“I'd just as soon eata green 
apple as to smoke tobacco 
that hadn’t been aged in 
the wood,” 


Warehouseman 


“I’ve smoked 'em all, and 
believe me, aged-in-the- 
wood Velvet is mildest and 
mellowest.” 


A Smoker of 


“We're mighty careful in 
making Velvet—but we can’t 
ae in mildness and mel- 
owness. Nature has got to 
put ’em there.” 


Factory Manager 


to a smoker, I 
vet’s two years’ a: 

ior in. as wood, Then is 
old pipe does the rest.” 


Tobacco Salesman Mild and Mellow 
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Unfinished Stories en 
(Continued from page 49) rat 
; cards. She was quite confident that she ant 
would be released, but we were not so sure. ] 
The Cheka sometimes has a grim sense of | 4P 
humor. see 
One afternoon the guard came in with |. He 
a slip of paper and read out her name, pee 
She jumped up with alacrity, put on her wee 
coat and hat and turned to Madame Gon. J ba" 
charova and me, ignoring the others as his 
usual. “Au revoir, bonne chance,” she 
said and sailed out of the door. Me 
The room we occupied faced on the | Jat 
court through which all prisoners dis. hac 
charged or transferred to other prisons She 
had to pass. The window was whitewashed, her 
; but we had a peephole near the top through had 
: which it was possible to see what was | iS! 
going on in the yard. Just opposite ys S 
; were two doors, the one on the right | % 
/ Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are received leading to the office of the Commandant pe 
quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. and thence to the street. It was there or t 
that prisoners were taken to receive their J °F 
d b h it discharge papers.” The other on the left § 0st 
wne VY t ose 1 serves led to the detention room for prisoners in | P¥@ 
5 t transit to internment camps or other § Will 
: Less than fifty yearsago anapplica- owned directly by the people—con- prisons. Via 
; tion was made for a patent which trolled not by one, but controlled “I’m going to see what becomes of tial 
created the possibility of speech be- by all. Ekaterina Andreevna,” said Maria Pe ask 
fi tween distant points. It was the Evolution is going on. Each year trovna, and climbing up on the windowsill ‘3 
culmination of years of study, re- he ownership is more widespread. she applied her eye to the peephole. : 
¢ search and experiment. It suggested Each year the various processes of “Here she comes,” she said in a few Tur 
a new aid in commerce and domestic service are performed more effi- 1 jumped 
life; a new tie to bind the people to- ciently and economically. Each year Ekaterina Andreevna was passing through Mal 
gether. But it was only a suggestion 2, jines and extensions are con- the yard with a jaunty air of confidence, M 
S: —a dream. structed. The responsibility of the Behind her walked a guard with a rifle unp 
i To make that dream come true re- management is to provide the best over his shoulder. She turned tows som 
y quired the creation of an organization possible telephone service at the the office of the Commandant. He toudild Whi 
; unlike any other. It demanded akind lowest possible cost and to provide her on the atm and ala & tow words: was 
of scientific knowledge that was yet new facilities with the growth of de- Her whole figure crumpled, shriveled H 
to be formulated, as well as a type of mand. To do these things requires until ti tecnad to Bile oo She hesi live 
equipment equipment, men and money. tated for a moment; then, with her pitiful 
f it necessitated the financial and mora F ’ ’ and 
iti e rates must furnish a net re- retense of youth and coquetry gone, she 
sufficient to induce you to be- walked with uncertain, wavering steps the 
i Out of this situation grew the Bell — ome a stockholder, or to retain your towards the left hand. door, = 
; System, bringing not only a new stock if you already are one; after lish 
but a new paying wages sufficient to attract help 
democracy that now has more than ee "They must adequately sup- Madame Mehemet the 
4 200,000 stockholders—a partnership port and extend the structure of re Eng 
of the rank and file who use telephone 4 ,munication. Ali Go 
7 loyed in that service. e American ese are , MEHEMET was lyi 
and Telegraph Company interest of all—public, stockholders, length on the “divan,” and 
: exists to serve the people and is employees. plank bed covered with a tiger skin 1 rug; = 
“ m her lithe, slim e, straight as a boy’s, 
peek. relaxed, her arms ¢ 
— a ~\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | above her head. Despite ber name, rf 
— % ' wy One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed | found among the South Russians, in whom D 
— Qos toward Better Service there is often an admixture of Greek and = 
— Circassian blood. Her profile might have oak 
rT) served as a model for one of the friezes TI 
FRECKLES on the Parthenon, and she had a figure Geo 
ry. like a young eyes Tif 
— Course of Forty Lewons, i you marine blue, and her hair was the 
Edtor ef heW old of birch leaves in autumn. 
tried to conceal them! blowing in through tion: 
— Cream. the lattice of the zenana,” she said 
| | ily, “carrying the perfume of the howe 
oon chestnuts in the garden. It mingles W tans 
i sitmontonsapeendsctishle, the scent of attar of roses. I am rec livin 
on a pile of silken pillows, listening to 
plash of a fountain in the courtyafd. Its selli 
good to be lazy after the bath. A spec 
Full Strength, 50c brings in tray with sweetmeats. tiatih 
STILLMAN CREAM CO.\S “ ‘Bring me the mirror, Zenaida,’ I sy vials 
AURORA, ILL. Dept. languidly. I must make myself beat Itwa 
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ere my lord comes, that I may find favor 
in his eyes. Kohl for the eyelashes, henna 
for the finger tips, a bit of rouge, just so; 
and I am ready to receive milord.” 

Here she interrupted her rhapsody with 
a peal of laughter. “Oh, I wish you could 
see him,” she chuckled, “my Mehemet Ali! 
Heis short and fat, with a face like a yellow 
pear, he shuffles when he walks and he 
wears his fez on one side. Ai-ye, you should 
have seen his face when they took away 
his hundred pounds in gold!” 
~ Jt was not the first time that Madame 
Mehemet Ali, alias Anna Mikhailovna, 
late student at the University of Tiflis, 
had made fun of her Turkish husband. 


She seemed to regard the whole episode of | 


her marriage as a huge joke, though it 
had landed her in the Moscow Cheka 
instead of in Constantinople. 

She had arrived a week before, her 
scanty belongings tied up in her tiger skin 
rug, thoroughly exhausted after a journey 
of ten days in a box car with an echelon 
of prisoners from Georgia, but she had not 


Jost the gay insouciance or the air of good 


breeding that made us all stare at her 
with unusual interest, and caused Maria 
Viadimirovna to put an almost deferen- 
tial accent into the question she invariably 
asked of all newcomers: 

“What is your family name, my dear?” 

“Mehemet Ali—ya Turetzka, I’m a 
Turk,” with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Slava Bog—good gracious!” exclaimed 
Maria Vladimirovna faintly, and subsided. 

Meanwhile Madame Mehemet Ali was 
unpacking her clothes and giving us a 
somewhat sketchy account of herself. 
While apparently exceedingly frank, she 
was very reticent about the past. 

Her father and mother, it seemed, had 
lived in Batoum before the Revolution. 
They were evidently people of means 
and position. Shortly after the beginning of 
the war she had gone to Tiflis to enter the 
university much against their wishes. 
While there she had met a number of Eng- 
lish officers who were sent as liaison men to 
help the Russians in their campaign against 
the Turks, and had picked up a little 
English. She had acquired “I say,” 
“Good morning,” ‘“Here’s how,” ‘Kiss 
me quick,” “Bloomin’ hot,” ‘“Ohdamn” 
and a number of other choice expressions, 
and her delight knew no bounds when she 
found I could one-step and fox-trot. 

We often stood our plank beds against 
the walls and executed English dances for 
the delectation of the assembled company. 

“That is the way I used to dance with 
the officers in Tiflis,” she explained. 

During the war she kept on with her 
studies at the university, though life was 
dull after the treaty of Sévres was signed 
and the English officers had left. 

Then came the Soviet Revoiution in 
Georgia. There were few disturbances in 
Tiflis, but in Batoum there were mass 
arrests. Mail and telegraphic communica- 
Hons were cut off, and Anna Mikhailovna 
tried in vain to get in touch with her 
family or to secure a permit to go to Ba- 
toum. Naturally she got no more remit- 
tances from home, and in order to earn a 
living she undertook to act as go-between 
for Some of her friends who were secretly 
selling off their jewels and valuables to 
speculators, mostly Turks, who were nego- 
lating trade agreements openly and plying 
undercover. 

twas a hazardous job, but a profitable one. 


Are your Life-Preservers 
the Attic? 


ANY long months of indoor weather are ahead, 

before golf sticks, fishing kit, swimming suit and 
garden tools come into use again—months filled with 
business duties or household cares—months of hard 
work, bounded by four walls. 


Many’s the day you will be wishing for the “pep” 
and “‘go”’ and fitness you felt last summer. 


Be sensible in the selection of your diet. Don’t make 
the mistake of loading the body with a heavy, starchy 
diet when you’ve put the life-preserving exercise away. 
That’s the mistake that leads to dullness, weariness, 
brain-fag—and maybe to worse misfortunes. Try a dish 
of Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk for breakfast. Try 
Grape-Nuts in place of your usual lunch. 


That’s safety, sanity—and comfort. 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk is a complete food, with 
the perfected goodness of whole wheat and malted 
barley, including the wheat vitamin, the phosphates and 
vital mineral elements. It digests quickly and easily 
without fermentation. It contains the essential bran 
from the whole grain to stimulate intestinal activity. 


Grape-Nuts is deliciously crisp and appetizing, 


welcome at any meal—and it can be had in a moment. 


Not only will a sensible diet, in which Grape-Nuts 0 


plays a full part, fit you for the rigors of winter, but will 
build up that reserve strength which will permit you to 
take advantage of the joys of the coming spring and 
summer. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts you won’t find 
people. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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In the course of these transactions she 
met Mehemet Ali, who was passing as a 
merchant and signed contracts on an 
exchange basis with the new Georgian 
government. He seemed to have unlimited 
pull, and when he suggested that Anna 
Mikhailovna should accompany him to 
Batoum as secretary and interpreter the 
necessary papers were obtained without 
any difficulty. It was just what she had 
been longing for—an opportunity to find 
out what had become of her family. 

Once in Batoum she discovered that 
her father had been arrested but had 
escaped from prison and had gone no one 
knew where. Her mother had died a 
month before, of typhus. Anna Mikhail- 
ovna found herself absolutely, alone in 
the world. If she could only get out of 


Georgia, go to England, become like an - 


English girl and-start life all over again! 
One day she told this to Mehemet Ali. 

“Very well,” he said, “I can fix that for 
you. Marry me, and I will take you to 
Constantinople as my wife. From there 
you can go anywhere you choose.” 
Anna Mikhailovna became Madame Me- 
hemet Ali. As they were about to leave 
the country, Mehemet Ali was arrested 
as a British spy, and Anna Mikhailovna 
was detained as a witness against him. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why,” she added 
with an air of perfect ingenuousness. “He 
is a fat old merchant, that’s all.” 

But it wasn’t all by any means. One 
night when everybody was asleep Anna 
Mikhailovna told me all she knew about 
Mehemet Ali. He did not know that she 
understood a little English, and several 
times when he had received mysterious 
visitors in their apartment at Batoum 
she had caught stray bits of conversation. 
Mehemet Ali was sent by the British gov- 
ernment to find out all he could about the 
relations between the Bolsheviks and the 
Kemalists in Anatolia. 

“They suspect him,” she concluded, 
“but I don’t believe they have any real 
evidence against him. They may keep 
him for some time, but they will have to 
let him go unless he loses his nerve.” 

For several weeks Madame Mehemet Ali 
waited tranquilly for the time when she 
would be called on to give her testimony. 
Finally she was sent for, and she was gone 
for several hours. When she came back 
she carried her head high, her lips were set 
in a firm line and there was a bright 
spot of red on either cheek. I could see 
that she was fighting hard to keep back 
the tears and maintain indifference. 

“‘Pystyakil—these crossexaminations are 
all bosh,” she remarked scornfully, but she 
vouchsafed no further explanation. 

That night she crept over to my bed. 
I could feel her whole body trembling 
with some strong emotion. 

“Cvolotch—the dirty Turkish swine!”’ she 
whispered. ‘What do you think he did? 
He has told the judges how he bought 
furs and jewels from people in Tiflis. He 
gave me away to divert suspicion and 
make them think he was only speculating. 
For him, it means that he will probably 
be deported after a few weeks, but I was 
a Russian subject before I married him. 
They may let me go, but it is much more 
probable that I will be tried for speculation 
and sentenced to a year or more at com- 
pulsory work.” She clutched my hand. 
“Suppose I told what I know about him? 
Which of us would go scot free then? 
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He doesn’t suspect it, but I hold his life 
in my hands.” 

I lay quite still for a few minutes 
reviewing the possibilities of the situation. 
Anna Mikhailovna clung to me desperately. 

If she turned state’s evidence she would 
probably be freed and given a position 
in some government office in Moscow, 
where she could at least live decently and 
have a few comforts. If she kept her own 
counsel there was a chance that she would 
be eventually deported with Mehemet Ali 
as a Turkish subject provided they ob- 
tained no further evidence against him, 
but it was more likely, as she said, that 
she would be tried for speculation. 

In my mind’s eye I saw her, as I had 
seen hundreds of delicately nurtured 
women before her, shoveling snow in the 
streets, unloading freight cars at the rail- 
way stations, scrubbing floors and washing 
windows in government buildings. The 
man deserved no sympathy, but there 
was another side to the situation. 

“Anna Mikhailovna,” I said slowly, 
“your English officers used to play games 
when they were off duty, didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly. ‘Bridge, 
they called it, with cards; and tennis. 
I love tennis.” 

“Did you ever see one of them stop in 
the middle, desert, his partner or cheat 
back if he caught another man cheating?” 

“No,” she said promptly. 


“Well that’s what we call in English’ 


‘playing the game. 

For a long time Anna Mikhailovna was 
silent. Then she wished me good night, 
kissed me and went back to her own bed. 

After that night she never spoke again 
of herself or her problems. She was just 
the same as usual—gay, careless, indiffer- 
ent, a trifle hard, and she sert us all into 
shrieks of laughter mimicking the Russian 
accent of her Mehemet Ali or describing 
how she would rule his harem when she 
was mistress of the far away zenana. 

She was with us for over six weeks, and 
when the guard came to take her away 
she kissed us all good by as if she were 
going on a pleasure trip. As she put her 
arms around me she said softly: 

‘Don’t worry, Margarita Bernardovna. 
I’m going to play the game.” 


The Girl Without a 
Country 


‘TH meeting of the “Fifth Interna- 
tional” was nearly over, and the mem- 
bers, consisting of the inmates of room 
twenty-three, representing. ten different 
nationalities, accorded subdued but enthu- 
siastic applause. Pani Lapinskaya, a Polish 
lady attired in “kasionni,” the undergar- 
ments usually issued only to male prisoners 
but which we possessed by virtue of agree- 
ing to mend them, did the mazurka with 
Nata, a peasant girl from the Ukraine, 
draped in a vivid flowered shawl. Vlasta 
Ivanovna, who came from Prague, and I 


executed an Amierican cake walk, followed 


by the rendition on my part of some negro 
camp meeting songs; little Madame Gau- 
tier, Russian by birth, gave us “Madame 
Lulu”; and then we proceeded to take up 
the only piece of business on the minutes, 
the registration of the new member. There 
were no elections, every prisoner auto- 


matically becoming a member on arrival 
merely by declaring her nationality. 

All through the meeting the newcomer, 
who had arrived only a few minutes before 
it was called to order, sat on her bed 
gravely watching the proceedings. ‘ 

If it had not been for her thick-set 
rather dumpy figure, which suggested 
nothing so much as a sturdy Shetland pony 
she would have been almost beautify, 
She was very young, not more than twenty 
at the most. Her thick bobbed golden 
hair stood out around her head like an 
aureole, combed back over a low white 
brow with delicately marked eyebrows, 
and she had a complexion like a Saye 
shepherdess. Her eyes were her loveliest 
feature. They were a vivid gentian bli 
and fringed by long dark lashes. She 
looked like an overgrown child, and it was 
only on close scrutiny that you could 
notice the fine lines at the corners of her 
mouth which indicated experience and 
perhaps suffering. ) 

Maria Petrovna, our chairman, turned 
to her. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure,” she 
“to welcome you as a member of the Fifth 
International, branch twenty-three. Name, 
please.” 

The newcomer hesitated for a second; 

“Sonya ” 

“Nationality?” 

There was a long pause. Finally she 
looked up with an almost defiant gesture. 

“T have no country,” she answered 
quietly. Ten pairs of eyes stared at her 
curiously, suspiciously, incredulously, but 
she seemed quite unmoved. 2 

‘She vouchsafed no further explanatign 
but began to talk of other matters. Now 
it is an unwritten law in prisons that 
newcomers must give at least a reasonably 
full account of themselves. Even so, no 
one is completely trusted until she has 
either been vouched for by someone in the 
room, or until she has been in prison for 
at least two weeks. Excessive volubility 
and excessive reticence are looked on 
with equal suspicion, for the nasyetka, the 
professional spy, is ever present and her 
methods are many and devious. 

Consequently Sonya was open to sus- 
picion, and we watched her closely for 
the next week. No one was rude or unkind 
to her, but there was an invisible wall 
separating her from every woman in the 
room. 

At first she did not seem to notice it. 
She was quiet, even indifferent, displayed 
no curiosity with regard to the whispered 
conversations that went on in different 
parts of the room, and she made n0 
attempt to draw us out or to get us to talk. 

She was also ignored, apparently, by 
the prison authorities. This was a sign 
in her favor, for masyetkas are usually 
called frequently to fake “dopros,” cros* 
examination. At times, too, I caught het 
looking at us when we were all talking 
and laughing together, with a wistful 
expression on her face like a child who 
has been left out of a game. One evenifg 
several of us were discussing her. : 

believe she is a Communist,” said 
Pani Lapinskaya. 

“A paid spy, no doubt of it,” added 
Madame Gautier. 

“I don’t believe it,” said good heartél 
Maria Petrovna. “Whatever she is, # 
child is honest.” 
“Well, let’s put it up to her anyway 
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eA GIFT from Us 


that you will never forget 


THE PRIDE PALOMAR 
By PETER B. KYNE 


E want you to have this book een Any book by a writer so 
because it will be a valu- eS ge Sie well-loved as Peter B. 

able addition to your Kyne is bound to be a 

library as well as a fund of best seller. But in “Tue 
presentenjoymentforyou. PripE OF PALOMAR’”’ 
So we are offering it to Kyne has put so much of 
you without charge. himself, so much of the 
Cornelius . native Californian’s pas- 
sionate love for his state, 
hake = so much of sincerity in 
believe it: to be 2 his expose of the Japa- 
volume that will nese question in Califor- 
not improbably nia, that the book is more 
peculiarly his than any- 
legislation, as a few other thing he has ever done. If 
great books have had on you have ever read a 
Kyne story, or have never 

read one, you won’t want 


past legislation. Almost 
certainly it is one of the 

to miss “THE PRIDE oF 
PALOMAR.” 


present-day books that 
future generations will 
read and love.” 


SHE pathos of Don Mike’s return to his beloved ancestral home from the war, after he 

] had been reported killed, only to find his father dead and the ranch in the hands of a 
man who is planning to colonize it with Japanese; the glory of the fight that he puts 

up to rid his home of the invaders; the sheer beauty of the pictures of the San Gregorio 
‘Valley, of which Don Mike said, “I love every rock and cactus and rattlesnake in it;” or the 
fine wholesomeness of the love of Don Mike and Kay Parker, daughter of the man who is to 
dispossess him— it is difficult to tell which of these themes of “THE Prive oF Patomar” has 
the most compelling interest. At any rate they all combine to make it a dramatic and stirring tale. 


COSMOPOLITAN, Dept. 1122 At ow to Get this Book 


119 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


F YOU will send us the subscription of a 


friends whose names are on the attached list. Send me you a copy of this great book—or send two 
sony (= apap subscriptions and get two copies. The subscrip- 

THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR tions must be other than your own. Just send 
mE pes us the names.and addresses of the friends to 


with a remittance to cover the cost at $3.00 
per subscription. Mail .them with the 
attached coupon. 
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I proposed. “It can’t do any harm and it 

may do some 

‘So. Maria Petrovna was appointed 
spokesman, and that evening when we 
were all at tea around our deal table she 
jeaned across and lgoked straight at Sonya. 

“Sonya,” she said gently, “we are all 
comrades here, and we want you to be 
one of us. We don’t ask to know anything 
about your affairs, but we feel it is only 
fair to you and us to ask you to tell us a 
little more about yourself.” 

The girl looked at her steadily for a 
moment. Then she began to speak in a 
low, even voice, devoid of all emotion. 

“My name is Marie Rapp,” she said. 
“J was born at Marienburg, in what was 
formerly known as Curland. Now it is 
part of Latvia. My mother was a Lett, 
my father a German. We had a home in 
the country very near the border, and my 
father, when we went out for long after- 
noon drives, used to take me across the 
frontier and lift me out of the carriage 
when I was just able to toddle. 

“‘Mariechen,’ he would say, ‘you are 
on the soil of the Vaterland. Never forget, 
my child, that you are a German.’ 

“My mother said nothing. She was of 
old Lettish stock, without a drop of foreign 
blood, and was the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer. My father, who belonged to the 
Junker class, was considered to have made 
a mésalliance in marrying her. She was, 
all her life, passionately devoted to her 
own people. As a young girl she had taken 
part in the Lettish national movements 
that were always so sternly repressed by 
.the Russian authorities. 

“She had delightful forbidden books in 
the Latvian language, which we always 
spoke when we were alone together, 
though in better class families Latvian 
was never spoken. They always used 
either Russian or German. From her I 
learned all the Lettish folk songs and 
legends. I was interested because the 
stories she told me appealed to my imagina- 
tion, but I adored my father. He was so 
big and strong and: he had such a merry 
laugh. My mother was always sad and 
thoughtful. I wanted to be like him, a 
German. 

_ “When the war broke out I was just 
fourteen years old. On the day before the 
mobilization order was issued he slipped 
away at night, crossed the frontier and 
enlisted in the German army. A few weeks 
later the Russian forces were sweeping 
through East Prussia and he was killed 
resisting the invasion of the Vaterland, 
at Tannenburg. We heard of his death 
many months later from a Lettish neighbor 
who had been taken prisoner by my father’s 

regiment and had escaped and crossed 

the lines to Curland. 

“During the early part of the war 
Russian troops were billeted in our village, 
and how I hated the Russian officers, 
with their imperious ways and their con- 
tempt of the ‘Lettish swine.’ They re- 
quisitioned most of our horses, they killed 
@ number of our cows, and they took the 
most of what crops we could raise. Oh, 

I longed for the Germans to come— 
and then they came! 

‘One morning the command was given 
to evacuate our village. The troops with- 

-W, accompanied by crowds of panic- 
stricken Russian and Lettish refugees, 
Carrying all their movable belongings in 
carts, barrows, packs and bundles. We 
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stayed behind. My mother was glad. She 
hated the sight of a Russian uniform, and 
I exulted. My Germans were. coming. 

“By afternoon a regiment, of Uhlans 
marched into the village. At first they 
were orderly enough; horses were stabled, 
billets assigned, the inhabitants told what 
was required of them. They were stern, 
it was true, but no one was mistreated. 

“The captain of the regiment was 
quartered in our house. He was a big, 
blond man, something like my father. He 
looked at me sharply when he entered 
the house and his glance made me. un-) 
comfortable, though I could not tell why. 
I was too young to know what it meant, 
and I put aside the vague distrust I felt, 
smiled and spoke to him in German. Up 
to that time he had spoken to all of us in 
Russian. 

“ ‘Ach, you speak German, Fratilein?’ 
he exclaimed. 

“‘T am German,’ I said proudly. 

“ ‘Then you must have supper with us 
this evening.’ : 

“Much against my mother’s wishes I 
joined them that night at supper. I had 

“taken particular pains to look my best and 
the captain beamed approval. Everything 
went well until they began to drink glass 
after glass of vodka. Then I began to 
hear jokes and remarks that, innocent 
as I was, made my cheeks burn.. My 
officer stopped smiling and leered instead, 
and his hand was hot when he reached 
across the table to touch mine. 

“‘T—T must go to bed now,’ I stam- 
mered, rising to my feet. 

“‘Not so fast, Mariechen,’ said the 
officer thickly, ‘you must give me a few 
kisses first,’ and he seized me round the 
waist. 

“At that moment I heard a cry and saw 
my mother standing in the door. ; 

“Leave my daughter alone, you Ger- 
man pigs!’ she shrieked. 

“One of the men at the end of the table 
jumped up and hit her full in the mouth. 
She sank to the floor unconscious. I 
screamed with terror, the officer took me 
in his arms and after that everything was 
a confused nightmare of unimaginable 
horrors, finally swallowed up in merciful 
blackness. 

“When I awoke the next morning I was 
lying half dressed on my own bed. The 
house was strangely silent. I staggered 
into the adjoining room. It was littered 
with the remains of the orgy of the night 
before—dirty dishes, overturned chairs. 
The tablecloth was pulled half off the table. 

“ ‘Mother!’ I cried. 

“There was no answer, and groping my 
way to the kitchen I found my mother 
lying there dead, shot through the heart. 
The officers were gone. The village had 
been evacuated in the early morning 
while I was still lying in a stupor. 

“T ran down our long avenue of birch 
trees and into the village street. A few 
dazed peasants were about, taking toll 
of the damage. ‘The Uhlans had decamped, 
taking every horse and conveyance in the 
village, shooting on sight anyone who 
resisted them. 

“A kind neighbor took me in until after 
my mother’s funeral, and then I went to 
live with my aunt in Riga. Whatever I 
was, I was no longer a German. 

“T lived very quietly, going nowhere. 
Instinctively I shrank from every man. 


After what I had been through I felt that 


New Radio Discovery 


Improved, Perfected Crystal 
Detector Sensation of Radio World 


At last—a crystal detector radio set 
which rivals many of the high priced 
“bulb” sets for clearness. of tone 
and audibility, This great inven- 
tion now puts high class radio with- 
in the reach of all. 


No more uncertainty of finding; 
with a simple pull and turn of the 
knob, the flow of music, lectures, 
ete., is brought from the air to your 
waiting ears. 

Beautifully finished, Musio is fit to 
grace the finest drawing room, and 
remember—Musio is positively the 
only radio set on which the new 
Perfected Musio Crystal Detector 
is found. 

Get your Musio today—enjoy radio as 
you never enjoyed it before. Musio is 
complete with genuine Copperweld An- 
tenna, Ground Wire, Insulators and Con- 


nectors. Sold everywhere for only $12.50. 
Range 30°’ miles and often more. 


Tf your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$12.50 direct. Order early—the demand 
is taxing the capacity of the Musio 
factory. 


$12.50 COMPLETE 
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It had never 
occurred to him 


E seemed to have all of the 
qualifications for business 
success. Yet, somehow or other, 
he didn’t advance as he should 
have. Something seemed to stand 


in his way. 

The thing that held him back 
was in itself a little thing. But 
one of those little things that rest 
so heavily in the balance when 
personalities are being weighed 
and measured for the bigger re- 
sponsibilities of business. 

Halitosis (the medical term for 
unpleasant breath) never won a 
man promotion in the business 
world—and never will. Some men 
succeed in spite of it. But 
usually it is a handicap. And the 
pathetic part of it is that the per- 
son suffering from halitosis is 
usually unaware of it himself. 
Even his closest friends don’t 
mention it. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
arises from some deep-rooted 
organic disorder; then profes- 
sional help is required. Smoking 
often causes it, the finest cigar 
becoming the offender even hours 
after it has given the smoker pleas- 
ure. Usually—and fortunately, how- 
ever—halitosis yields to the regular 
use of Listerine as a mouth-wash 
and gargle. 


Recognized for half a century as the 
safe antiseptic, Listerine possesses 
properties that quickly meet and de- 
feat unpleasant breath. It halts food 
fermentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 


Its systematic use this way puts 
you on the safe and polite side. Then 
you need not be disturbed with the 
thought of whether or not your breath 
is right. You know it is. 

Your druggist will supply you. He 
sells a great deal of Listerine. For 
it has dozens of different uses as an 
antiseptic. Note the booklet with 
each bottle. — Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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I never wanted to talk to a man again. 


‘}-E tried to forget the horrors I had lived 


through, but in vain; there were always 
new horrors to spur my memory. 

“One Russian defeat after another; the 
Germans overrunning our provinces; the 
March Revolution, the October Revolu- 
tion; foreign war transformed to civil war 
—all sides and all parties turned brutes in 
those days. When the Revolution came 
I was heartily in sympathy with our Lat- 
vian Nationalist Party, but after the 
armistice I felt that many of them were 
too ready to accept help from the Germans 
and I lost faith in them or their leaders. 
Then I met Vassili. 

“He was a student at the University of 
Riga and had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the revolutionary movement. 
Our friendship was purely platonic; passion 
had become a loathsome thing to me and 
I associated it unconsciously with love. 
Vassili was too wrapped up in his political 
activities to think of anything else. We 
read Karl Marx together, and he tried to 
convince me that wars all had their roots 
in the capitalistic system. They could be 
abolished only by the class war which 
would do away with the system that 
made them possible. I was not entirely 
converted, but I felt a certain sympathy 
with the Communist movement in Latvia 
simply because the Communists seemed 
to me to be the only party that had the 
interests of the Lettish proletariat at 
heart. I had become passionately national- 
istic and I mistrusted the Baltic Barons 
and the middle class Letts with their 
superficial Russian or German culture. 

“T secretly joined the Communist party, 
occasionally going to their meetings but 
taking no share in party work. I was re- 
garded by the Communists as a lukewarm 
party member and was rather under sus- 
picion. 

“Meanwhile I worked in one of the 
food kitchens that had been opened in 
Riga by the American Red Cross. It was 
hard work but I loved it because I felt 
that it was constructive and entirely 
divorced from politics. 

“There I met an American officer who 
was different from any man I had ever 
seen. He never made me sex-conscious, 
yet at the same time he treated me with 
a certain deference as a woman. He loved 
to joke with me about my efforts to speak 
English and gave me lessons as I was 
buttering bread and ladling out soup. Oc- 
casionally he asked me to go tothe theater 
with him. At first I was timid about ac- 
cepting these invitations, then I began to 
long for them, and soon I realized that I 
cared for him more than I had ever cared 
for anyone in my life. He never suspected, 
and when he was transferred unexpectedly 
to Poland he left me with a casual ‘Good’ 
by, Marie, don’t forget your English 
when I am not around to coach you.’ 

“During all this time I had not gone to 
any party meetings, but after he had gone 
I was reckless. Happiness was out of my 
reach, but I could have adventure, excite- 
ment; so for the first time I began to take 
an active interest in party work. One 
night I attended a meeting where plans 
were being made to celebrate the second 
anniversary of the October Revolution. 
The Communists wanted to decorate the 
graves of their Comrades who had fallen 
during the civil war in Latvia, but it was 
impossible for them to go to the cemetery, 


as many of them were known as party 
members and would certainly be arrested, 
My connection with the party had 
never been suspected so it was agreed 
that I should take the wreaths contrib. 
uted by the party and place them on the 
graves. 

“T got there and back, as I thought, un- 
observed; but that evening I was arrested 
and taken to the Central Prison, where I 
was fed on bread and water, beaten until 
I was so weak I could not stand and put 
through the third degree to force me to tel] 
the names of fellow party members. [| 
stayed in prison for five months and while 
there I became a real Communist. I was 
filled with bitterness against the intolerable 
tyranny of our bourgeois government, 
Latvia, for which I would have died a few 
months before, became the synonym for 
cruelty and oppression. In the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and the 
world revolution lay the only hope for 
humanity. 

“Consequently when peace was signed 
with Soviet Russia and Latvian Commun- 
ists were given the choice of serving out 
their term in prison and taking the chance 
of a possible political amnesty, or renounc- 
ing their citizenship and accepting depor- 
tation to Russia, I chose the latter. 

“A little band of us, taking nothing with 
us but the clothes we stood in, left Riga 
under guard in a box car, cuffed and 
knocked about to the last by the soldiers 
who guarded the echelon. Then we were 
put across the frontier and left to shift for 
ourselves. I went with most of the others 
to Moscow, where I joined the Lettish 
Soviet and volunteered for the dangerous 
work of taking propaganda literature and 
party documents across the frontier. That 
was a few weeks ago. As I was about to 
start on my first trip to the border I was 
arrested by agents of the Cheka and ac- 
cused of being a spy of the Entente. One 
of my fellow deportees who had always 
suspected me of being a half hearted 
member had informed the Cheka that I 
was very friendly with officers of the 
American Red Cross who were sus 
pected of having helped in the Kronstadt 
rebellion. 

“So you see,” she added wearily, “I am 
really without a country. There is nothing 
for me to live for any more. When I came 
here I was afraid to tell you I was 
a Communist. I wanted you to love 
me, I wanted to be, not a German or 4 
Latvian or a Russian, but just a human 
being.” 

Maria Petrovna wiped her eyes and 
smiled at us through her tears. “I think,” 
she said, “that Marie should be the presi- 
dent of the Fifth International.” 

In the days that followed we all grew to 
love Marie. She never complained over 
any hardships—her courage, patience 
and good humor were unfailing, but 
beyond grateful recognition of our affec 
tion she seemed to have lost all interest 
in life. As she said, she had nothing @ 
live for. 

As time went on she developed a little 
hacking cough, and the daily temperature 
which is an infallible sign of tuberculosis. 
She grew thinner day by day, and when she 
left us it was only too evident that 
there would not be many more chapters 
in the story of her short, tragic life. 
com 9 she has found her country—who 

ws? 
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The Curtain 


puRPLE twilight, the lingering twilight 
of the North, filters through the bars 
of the window in the little room of the 
Novenski prison hospital where I have 
been for the last two months. It throws 
soft shadows on the prison yard, a large 
rectangular court with a small white church 
in the center. 

Most of it is planted with oats, for fodder 
js too precious to allow a bit of cultivable 
land to lie fallow, but there. are broad 

ed walks intersecting and surrounding 
it, and clumps of shrubbery, lilacs and 
orange blossoms. 

From my window I can look out on them 
still vividly green though touched by the 
creeping indigo shadow that spreads from 
the tall building at the western end behind 
which the sun sets. I cannot see it drop 
below the horizon but I do not complain. 
For eight months my horizon was bounded 
by four walls, and the first time I saw the 

of blue sky above the prison court 

it seemed as if the whole world belonged 
to meonce more. I have never recovered, 
from the beauty of the first sunset, the 
first glimpse of the crescent moon above the 
chimneys, the first corn cockle I found in the 
yard or the first time I heard a bird sing- 
ing in the lilacs at dawn. It was a marvel- 
ous, a miraculous thing, after months of 
close confinement, to have my field of vision 
extended to include all these wonders. 

And today I had heard the summons 
that, sooner or later, comes to all prisoners, 
the curt command I had heard so many 
times addressed to others—‘“‘Sobiraites s 
veschiami—pack your clothes.” I was to 
leave in the morning for what destination I 
could not tell, though the fact that my be- 
longings had been searched would indicate 
that I was to be deported or set at liberty. 

“Perhaps by this time tomorrow I will 
see the sun drop behind the horizon,” I 
thought, but it was with no special feeling 
of elation. I could not all at once sense 
the meaning of physical liberty. I had 
been physically a prisoner, but in other 
ways had been free with a freedom such 
as I had never known before. 

All the petty conventions and limitations 


- that had bound me in the past had been 


swept away—all prejudices of race and 

, of caste and tradition. I counted 
among my friends hundreds of women high 
and low, good and bad. I had seen human 
nature at its best and at its worst, for 
prison life has a way of stripping even the 
most skilful moral camouflage. 

Ihad found what the dreamers, idealists, 
fanatics and opportunists in the Kremlin 
had been looking for in vain—the true 
International. For internationalism can- 
not be expressed in terms of a political 
dogma or a social creed. The way to its 
realization lies in grasping the fact that 
not only the Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O'Grady are sisters the world over, but 
that the Colonel and Judy’s husband are 
brothers-in-law as well. 

The curtain was about to fall. I had 
heard the last of the unfinished stories of 
my comrades, and I. was about to begin 
another chapter of my own. Whatever 
the morrow held in store for me it could 
hold nothing richer than the friendships 

the memories I would take with me 
my Russian prisons. 


THE END 
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For bull’s-eyes—lead! 


Bde boy who prides himself on 
the accuracy of his target shots 
credits only his steady hand and true 
eye. He gives little thought to the 
- fact that the bullet is always made 
of lead because no other material 
speeds so straight. It is the same at 
the traps. From the trap is thrown 
a clay pigeon. A sharp report and 
the target flies to pieces. Shot made 
of lead go straight, covering just the 
right area to catch the whirling disc. 

No other metal has the qualities 
needed for making ammunition which 
lead has. Lead has great weight in 
minimum bulk, which makes it pierce 
the air with unswerving velocity. 

Once bullets and shot were loaded 
separately from the powder. Now the 
lead and powder are encased together 
in a paper or metallic package called 
a shell or cartridge. 

It is interesting to note that lead is 
important in other sports besides tar- 
get and trap shooting, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. Lead is used in 
the rubber of the tennis ball, the foot- 
ball and thebaseball togive toughness. 

Besides these uses, lead is used ii 
almost countless ways. Many of 
them you do not suspect. It is in 


NATION AL LEAD COMPANY 


ew York 
Cleveland 


US Cartridges 
US Shot Shells 


paint that lead would be missed 
most.’ No matter where you go you 
cansee and touch thisimportant prod- 
uct. A painted surface is protected 
against deterioration. “Save the sur- 
face and you save all” isa slogan that 
prudent men now heed. 

White-lead, a carbonate of lead, is 
the principal ingredient of good paint. 
By using white-lead, manufacturers 
make a paint that has greater protec- 
tive power and durability, 

For outdoor work painters gener- 
ally prefer to use straight “lead-in- 
oil,” a mixture of pure white-lead and 


‘linseed oil. White-lead with flatting 


oil with colors-in-oil added makes a 
paint of any color for interior work 
and gives a beautiful finish. 
National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality, and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also manufactures lead for every 
other purpose to which it can be _ 
in art, industry, and everyday life. 

Write our nearest branch, Department D, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the hun- 
dred-and-one ways in which lead enters into 
the daily life of everyone. 


Bo+ton Cincinnati San Francisco 
Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by Nationa: Lead Company 


Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 


Rubber Maker’s Red-lead Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 

Rubber Maker’s Litharge Dutch Boy Solders 

Dutch Boy White-Lead Ulco Lead Wool 

Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 


Sheet Lead 
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Sold on a money back 


The French way to remove hair 


HAvE you noticed all the lovely 
gowns fordress-up hours? Sleeve- 
less,indeed, they are, but any woman can 
wear thembecomingly who uses X-Bazin. 


X-Bazin is rose perfumed, flesh- 
colored—as easy to apply as face pow- 
der. It leaves the skin smooth, cool, 
white and absolutely free from hair. 

In Paris, where it has been on every smart 
woman’s dressing table for more than a century, 
X-Bazin is considered the safest and most effec- 
tual agent in the world for removing hair. Unlike 
the unwieldy razor, X-Bazin does not encourage 
the further growth ‘of hair. 


At all drug and department stores, 50c and $1.00 
inthe U.S. and Canada. Elsewhere 75c and $1.50. 


Send 10¢ fer trial sample and descriptive booklet 
Made by the makers of Sozodont. 

GEO. BORGFELDT & CO.., Sole Distributors 
In the United States and Canada 

Dept.A,16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


Your Patent.’ Send ‘model or 


sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 


Dept. 33 


Washington, D. C. 


1001 Uses 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
does the 1001 things 
credited to Handy Andy. 
Mends crockery, broken 
tool handles, baby’s toys 
—most everything. 
Sticks firmly to china, 
glass, metal, cloth. 
25c 50c. Ask your 
druggist. 


Mail Thisfor FieeStrip 
and “1001 Uses” 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Delayed Exit of Claude and Eustace 
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who could do with less sleep than those we. 


After this, things became a bit strained 
at the flat, owing to Claude and Eustace 
not being on speaking terms. I’m all for 
a certain chumminess in the home, and it 
was wearing to have to live with two 
fellows who wouldn’t admit that the other 
one was on the map at all. 

One felt the thing couldn’t go on like 
that for long, and by Jove, it didn’t. But 
if anyone had come to me the day before 
and told me what was going to happen, I 
should simply have smiled wanly. When 
Claude sidled up to me-on the Friday 
morning and told me his bit of news, I 
could hardly believe I was hearing right. 

“Bertie,” he said, “I’ve been thinking 
it over.” 

“What over?” I said. 

“The whole thing. This business of 
staying in London when I ought to be in 
South Africa. It isn’t fair,” said Claude 
warmly. “Itisn’tright. Bertie, old man, 
I’m leaving tomorrow.” 

Ireeledin my tracks. ‘Youare?’’ I gasped. 

“Yes. If,” said Claude, “you won’t 
mind sending old Jeeves,out to buy a ticket 
for me. I’m afraid I'll have to stick you 
for the passage money, old man. You 
don’t mind?” 

“Mind!” I said, clutching his hand. 

“That’s all right, then. Isay, you won’t 


~|say a word to Eustace about this?” 


“But isn’t he going too?” 

Claude shuddered. 

“No, thank'Heaven! The idea of being 
cooped up on board a ship with that 
blighter gives me the pip just to think of 
it. No not a word to Eustace. I say, I 
suppose you can get me a berth all right at 
such short notice?” 

“Rather!” I said. Sooner than let this 
opportunity slip, I would have bought the 
bally boat. “Jeeves,” I said, breezing into 
the kitchen. “Go out on first speed to 
the Union Castle offices and book a berth 
on tomorrow’s boat for Mr. Claude. He 


gd 


“Mr, Claude does not wish any mention 
of this to be made to Mr. Eustace.” 

“No, sir. Mr. Eustace made the same 
proviso when he desired me to obtain a 
berth on tomorrow’s boat for himself.” 

I gaped at the man. “Is he going, too?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This is rummy.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Had circumstances been other than they 
were, I would at this juncture have unbent 
considerably towards Jeeves. But those 
spats still formed a barrier, and I took the 
opportunity of rather rubbing it in a bit on 
the ren. I mean, he’d been so dashed 
aloof and unsympathetic that I couldn’t 
help pointing out how the happy ending 
had beensnaffled without any help from him. 

“So that’s that, Jeeves,” I said. “The 
episode isconcluded. I knew things would 
sort themselves out. Many chaps in my 
place would have gone rushing about, asking 
people for help and advice and so forth.” 

“Very possibly, sir.” 

“But not me, Jeeves.” 

“No, sir.” 

I left him to brood on it. 


Even the thought that I’d got to go to ® 
Harrogate with Uncle George couldn’t « 
depress me that Saturday when I gazed ‘ 
about the old flat and realized that Claude * 
and Eustace weren’t in it. They had’: 
slunk off stealthily and separately im- 
mediately after breakfast, Eustace to 
catch the boat train at Waterloo, Claude to” 
go round to the garage where I kept my © 
car. I didn’t want any chance of the two 
meeting at Waterloo and changing their 
minds, so I had suggested to Claude that 
he might find it pleasanter to drive down 
to Southampton. 

I was pian back on the old settee, feeling ‘ 
what a wonderful world this was, when 
Jeeves came in with a letter. 

“A messenger boy has brought this, sir,” ’ 

I opened the envelope and the first ‘thing : 
that fell out was a five-pound note. 

“Great Scott!” Isaid. “What’s this?” : 

The letter was scribbled in pencil: 


Dear Bertie, 

Will you give enclosed to your man 
and tell him I wish I could make it more. 
He has saved my life. This is the first 
happy day I’ve had fora week. M. W. 


Jeeves was standing holding out the. 
fiver, which had fluttered to the floor. 

“You'd better stick to it,” I said. “It 
seems to be for you.” i 

“Sir?” 

“T say that fiver is for you, ea ; 
Miss Wardour sent it.” 

“That was extremely kind of her, sir. 

“What the dickens is she sending you 
fivers for? She says you saved her life.” | 

Jeeves smiled gently. 

“She overestimates my services, sir. 

“But what were your services, dash it?” * 

“Tt was in the matter of Mr. Claude and ¢ 
Mr. Eustace, sir. I was hoping that she- 
would not refer to the matter, as I did not © 
wish you to think that I had been taking” 
a liberty.” 

“What do you mean?” a 

“T chanced to be in the room while Miss 
Wardour was complaining with some 
warmth of the manner in which Mr. Claude” 
and Mr. Eustace were thrusting their 
society upon her. I felt that in the ci 
cumstances it might be excusable if T 
suggested a slight ruse to enable her to 
dispense with their attentions.” : 

“Good Lord! You don’t mean to say 
you were at the bottom of their popping 
off after all!” 

Silly ass it made me feel. I mean, after 
rubbing it in to him like that about having 
clicked without his assistance. 

“Tt occurred to me that, were Miss 
Wardour to inform Mr. Claude and Mr. 
Eustace independently that she propos 
sailing for South Africa to take up 
theatrical engagement, the desired effect 
might be produced. It appears that my 
anticipations were correct, sir.’ 

“Jeeves,” I said, “we Woosters may 
make bloomers, but we are never too proud 
to admit it. You stand alone!” | 

“Thank you very much, sir.” 

“Oh, but I say!” A ghastly thongit had 
struck me. “When they get on the boat 
and find she isn’t there, won’t they come 
buzzing back?” 
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IVORY | 
ralin 


Ee TE! The creamy tones 

and delicate graining of old 
ivory. Beauty that remains bright 
and untarnished by time. It is not 
surprising that Ivory Pyralin is hav- 
ing such a vogue. And one of the 
delightful things about Pyralin is 
that all designs are standard and can 
be matched at leading stores every- 
where, so that a set may be started 
with a few pieces and gradually in- 
creased from time to time. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


for the Name “Pyralin” 

very Article for dressing 

table and travelling bag—your 
assurance of life-long service. 


1” illustration shows that uni- 
po versal favorite—the Du Barry 
ern—in Ivory Pyralin, made wid 
in Shell Pyralin fai y Amber Pyralin, 
e booklets on request. 
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After the theatre— 
a delicious hot 
supper at home! 


fun for everybody, includ- 
ing the hostess, when you 
have an Armstrong Table 
Stove. 


Whether you want just a 
bite or are hungry for hearty 
refreshments, you can cook 
it all in the dining-room. 


This wonderful stove, 
which cooks three things at 
once, makes a great variety 
of tempting dishes possible 
—oysters, creamed or broiled, 
lobster Newburg, chickenala 
King, cheese dreams, welsh 
rarebit, club sandwiches, eggs 
a la Beauregard, toasted Eng- 
lish muffins, waffles and many 
delicious, unusual canapes! 


Remember that the Armstrong 
Table Stove is more than a 
toaster—it boils, broils, fries, 
steams, and bakes waffles too. 
Costs no more to run than an 
electrical toaster. 


Ask to see an Table 
Stove at your electrical or hard- 
ware dealcr’s. Price $12.50 with 
aluminum toaster, deep 7 
boiling pan, griddle, four 
egg cups and rack. 
Waffle iron, $4.00 extra. 
Write for booklet K. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
218 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 
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“Panticipated that possibility, sir. At 
my suggestion, Miss Wardour informed 
the young gentlemen that she proposed to 
travel overland to Madeira and join the 
vessel there.” 

“And wheredotheytouchafter Madeira?” 

“Nowhere, sir.” 

For a moment I just lay back, letting the 
idea of the thing soak in. There seemed 
to me to be only one flaw. 

“The only pity is,” I said, “that on a 
large boat like that they will be able to 
avoid each other. I should have liked to 
‘feel that Claude was having a good deal 
of Eustace’s society and vice versa.” 

“I fancy that that will be so, sir. I 
secured a two-berth stateroom. Mr. 
Claude will occupy one berth, Mr. Eustace 
the other.” 

I sighed with pure ecstasy. It seemed a 
dashed shame that on this joyful occasion 
I should have to go off to Harrogate with 
my Uncle George. 

“Have you started packing yet, Jeeves?” 

“Packing, sir?”’ 

“For Harrogate. I’ve got to go there 
today with Sir George.”’ 

“Of course, yes, sir. I forgot to mention 
it: Sir George rang up on the telephone 
this morning while you were still asleep 


and said that he had changed his plans, He 
does not intend to go to Harrogate.”. ’ 

“Oh, I say, how absolutely topping!” 

“I thought you might be pleased, sir” 

“What made him change his plang 
Did he say?” 

“No, sir. But I gather from his man, 
Stevens, that he is feeling much better ang 
does not now require a rest cure. I took 
the liberty of giving Stevens the recipe for 
that pick-me-up of mine, of which yoy 
have always approved so much. Stevens 
tells me that Sir George informed him this 
morning that he is feeling a new man.” 

Well, there was only one thing to do, and 
I did it. I’m not saying it didn’t hurt, 
but there was no alternative.. 

“Jeeves,” I said, “those spats.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“You really dislike them?” 

“Intensely, sir.” 

“You don’t think time might induce yoy 
to change your views?” 

“No, sir.” 

“All right, then. Very well. Say no 
more. You may burn them.” 

“Thank you very much, sir. I have 
already done so. Before breakfast this 
morning. A quiet gray is far more suit- 
able; sir. Thank you, sir.” 


Read “Bingo and the Little Woman,” and chuckle! 
In Decentber CosMopoLiTaN, on sale November tenth. 


hadn’t been nice to this man when he tried 
to kiss me and everything I would have 
made him my enemy. As it was, I made a 
friend to whom I could come, he assured 
me, at any time for help and advice. 

Next week I will tell of my experiences 
with another sort of a man—brainy, 
masterful, dominating—the kind of man 
most women like. He was far too old to 
attract me, of course, even had he not been 
married, but through him I learned an- 
other valuable lesson, about which I will 
tell you next Sunday. I wish I could give 
you this man’s name, for he is one of 
Murphysburg’s most brilliant minds, but 
Iam afraid he might object. He taught me 
something that every girl should know— 
that there is no fool like an old fool. 


Sunday morning dawned cold and wet. 
Mr. Herbert Heywood did not occupy his 
accustomed seat at church. He had de- 
veloped a sudden chill, brought on by his 
having come downstairs in his nightshirt 
at an early hour in order to rescue the 
morning paper from the rain. His wife 
sent for the doctor,fearing pneumonia. — 
Mr. Avery Crawford, in the seclusion of 
his study, swore violently and muttered 
something about blackmail. At eight 
o’clock that night he dashed off to his 
office in the Benson Building—a most un- 
usual procedure on a Sunday evening— 
and called Jean up on the telephone. He 
had been retained by a certain prominent 
citizen whose name he could not give, he 
said, to have a talk with her—would she 


following night at half-past eight? 

There was a delightful devil in Jean’s 
eyes as she hung up the receiver. Then 
she sought Mr. Toby Caswell in his sanc- 
tum at the office of the Gazette and had a 


long talk with him. The result must 


kindly meet him at hfs office, alone, the’ 


The Chicken That Came Home to Roost 


(Continued from page 37) 


have been entirely satisfactory, for a copy 
boy reported having seen them kiss each 
other good by in the gloomy hallway as 
they parted. Jean went home and wrote 
four brief notes. 

It was Mr. Crawford himself who opened 
the door of his office in the Benson Building 
the following evening at half-past eight. 

“Well,” he growled, “since blackmail is 
your game, how much do you want?” 

“Blackmail?” Jean inquired sweetly. 
“Really, Avery, I didn’t come here to be in- 
sulted. Have I asked anything of anyone? 
Have I mentioned any names? Havel 
made any statements that weren’t true?” 

“You've raised the devil—that’s what 
you’ve done. Half the women in tow 
are ready to start divorce proceedings at 
the drop of the hat. If you want to.goto 
New York I'll pay your fare and give you 
five hundred to boot. How about it?” 

“That’sawfully sweet of you, Avery. And 
whois the prominent citizen you represent?” 

““T’m not representing anyone but my- 
self, young woman, and you know it. Hf 
you’ve got anybody else on the string, 
that’s your business, not mine.” 

“It is going to be your business, Avery 
dear, in a very few minutes,” cooed Jean, 
an impish gleam in her wide eyes, “for I 
have requested Mr. James Purdy, Mt 
Herbert Heywood, Mr. William Ramsey 
and Mr. Samuel Grimes to come her 
tonight for the purpose of having a tak 
with my lawyer—meaning you.” : 

Mr. Crawford collapsed into a chaif._ 

“Purdy—Haywood— Ramsey—Grimes, 
he mumbled to himself. “I—good Lom 

—every one of them my clients!” — 

“Exactly. That’s what makes it ® 
nice. Just like a family party. I think I 
hear someone at the door now.” 

Mr. Heywood, in funereal black, sug 
gested a frightened undertaker on his #4 
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-He’s leaving the Gazette—got a job on a 
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to the gallows. He stared at Jean, at 
Crawford, speechless. Three other figures 
slunk in on his heels, regarding each other 
in open-mouthed amazement. Only Mr. 
Grimes seemed to grasp the situation. 
“Caught, by all that’s holy!” he ex- 
aimed. ‘Well, well—Bill—Jim—Bert— 
are you in this too, Avery, you wise old 
bird? If you are, I nominate you chair- 
man of the meeting.” 
Mr. Crawford struggled to his feet, a 
of amusement in his keen gray eyes. 
“Boys,” he said, “we seem to be all in 
thesame boat. As your attorney I advise 
you that there are just two things for us 
to do. One is, to keep our mouths shut. 
The other is to find out how much this 
young woman wants to get out of town. 
If she stays here another week there won’t 
be a happy home left in Murphysburg.” 
He turned to Jean. “How much?” 
Jean inspected the wretched group of 
prominent citizens with an unfathomable 
smile. There was a fine flare in her eyes. 
“So you want to find out how much I 
want?” she challenged. “Well, it may 
surprise you to know that I don’t want 
anything—at least not from you. I asked 
a trifling favor from each one of you not 
long ago, and you turned me down cold. 
You were even ashamed to be seen speaking 
to me. Here, that is. But you weren’t 
ashamed in New York—you didn’t mind a 
bit taking up my time, making me listen to 
your ridiculous love-making—down there. 
“Well, all I’ve got to say is you’re the 
cheapest bunch of hypocrites I’ve ever met, 
and then some, posing as such saints at 
home—trying to be such devils on Broad- 
way. There wasn’t one of you had the 
decency to help me get a job. Cowards— 
that’s what you are—afraid you might be 
talked about. What did you have to be 
ashamed of, I’d like to know? I haven’t 
anything on my conscience. But don’t 
worry. I’m not going to give you away. 
Thank the Lord I’m leaving this town 
tomorrow. And I’m going with the only 
real‘man I’ve met since I’ve been here, 
Toby Caswell. We’re to be married at 
twelve o’clock—I’d invite you to the wed- 
ding, only I’m afraid your wives wouldn’t 
you come—and our train goes at two. 


real paper—so there won’t be any more 
articles by yours truly. But if any of you 
try to get back at the Gazette by cutting 
down your advertising or anything like 
that, I will write some more, and this time 
T’'lluse names in them. So you’d better be 
good.” She surveyed them with shining 
eyes. “Well—now that you know just 
what I think of you, I guess that’ll be about 
all. Good night!” She swept past them. 
The happy couple did not receive many 
wedding presents. In fact, there were but 
three. One came from Katie, the second 
from her husband. The third, a beaded 
bag, arrived anonymously. Jean, search- 
ing its depths for a card, came upon a tiny 
envelope. Across its face was typewritten, 
‘To a good sport, with best wishes from 
five of her friends.” Inside the envelope 
were five five-hundred-dollar bills. Jean 
tossed them over to her husband. 
Just so they can’t say I’m a grafter,” 
gtinned, “suppose we donate them to 
Woman’s Home.” 


F. rederic Arnold Kummer’s brilliant 


. is as vividly lovely to look 


studies of life are a Cosmo- 
POLITAN feature. aich for them. 


The gay, red berries of Christ- 
mas holly are not more glowin 
than the ribbons, boxes an 
satin linings of Rigaud’s new 
“Presentation Sets!” 


Boxed in Rigaud red, this 
Toilet Water, fragrantwith 
Parfum Mary Garden— 


at as it is distinctly ex. 
quisite in scent. 


These lovely *Coffrets*— Pre- 
sentation Sets especially created 
for people who wish to send 
unus ifts—are on display in 
many ig the country’s best 
Department and Drug Stores. 


‘Kigaud’s 


Presentation. Sets 


(Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden) 


These distinctive Presentation Sets by Rigaud, with their various 
assortments of Perfume, Toilet Water, Compact and Powders, 
each “Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden,” are made of ingre- 
dients incredibly exquisite— by methods painstakingly exact. 
These various aids to loveliness can be appropriately selected 
for practically every girl or woman on your Christmas gift list. 
These lovely new “ Presentation Sets” are most attractively 
priced! Do see at Drug or Department Stores. 


PaRFUMERIE RicAuD Borcrripr & Co. 


New Yorx 
16 Rue de la Paix A) Sole Distributors in United States 


Paris, France and Canada 
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WHEN DISTINCTIVE ARTICLES 
ARE WANTED. 


JEWELS SILVERWARE WATCHES 
CLOCKS CHINA GLASS....NOVELTIES 
illustrated and priced in the 
GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 
which will be mailed to any part of the World upon request 


STATIONERY THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
CORRECT 
WEDDING INVITATIONS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Anniversary Reception Dinner Bridge 
and Debut Invitations 
Kindly mention which is wanted and samples will be meiled 


By Improved Methods 


Many art school advertisements tell about 
the great and ever increasing demand for 
commercial artists—big pay—equal opportun- 
ity for both men and women, etc. Very good! 
This is all quite true, but you must first be 
properly taught. Understand? Properly 
taught! Few top notch artists are good in- 
structors. Very few. By ones through 
many studios we have found them. 


A Master Course Is Offered 


Endorsed as the official training school for 
leading Commercial Art houses, employing 
hundreds of artists. Correct educational meth- 
ods applied. A practical educator and a corps 
oftop notch commercial artists, offer students 
the benefit of 20 to 30 years of high grade ex- 
perience. Only the best instruction is aes 
enough for you. Students finishing half of this 


unusual course can secure and hold desirable 

positions. Course can be made to pay for it- 

self many times while ay Either 

room or studyinstruction. Same couse. Same 
—_. If you ke to draw, let’s talk it over. 

‘or our book about 
and the portunities ft presents AS WE TEACH 
IT. Sena 6 cents in stamps for postage. 


Z230€ 
CHICACO. 


HN iLL. 


Thestandardized weight reducing 
food. Send for concise free book- 
let to Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
51 Oakwood Ave., 
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The Hour of Ida Moran 


(Coniinued from page 73) 


both naturally a little accentuated by the 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Callahan had prepared a truly 
splendid dinner for the occasion. She 
was a practiced craftswoman, and eco- 
nomical of time and effort, but she had 
been working and fussing and fretting all 
day long. The cake icing, the fluffy brown 
rolls, the maple mousse, were all triumphs 
in their way; the table was set with olives 
and celery and soda crackers and flat 
peppermint candies; Josie had helped with 
the laying of forks and knives, and Mary 
had brought Lome a dozen asiers. At 
four o’clock Josie had rushed downtown 
to buy new napkins, and these, glossily 
stiff, were twisted into the drinking glasses; 
every arrangement had been so constantly 
altered that now the whole looked hope- 
lessly unattractive to the hostess’s eyes, 
and she felt herself stout and lumpy in her 
best silk, and that her dinner would be an 
utter failure, the tender things hard and 
the crisp things limp. She wished she had 
had pie, and was actually and unhappily 
suggesting to Josie that she “whip up” a 
lemon pie at the last moment when Jim 
and his ger’rl came in. 

“Is this your miother—oh, fevvens 
sakes!” said Ida, with an easy manner of 
handshaking and a gay little nervous 
laugh. She was in a low-necked silk, and 
there were brilliant pins in her scalloped, 
light brown hair. She anc. Jim were going 
to a dance later on, and Jim reverently 
carried her cherry colored cape, with 
swan’s-down edging, to the parlor, where 
it was laid gingerly on the table. Ida 
said cheerfully that she had met Miss 
Callahan over to Al Burke’s house, and of 
course she knew Mary—“T’ll tell the world! 
’"Member Miss Richards’ wedding?” she 
said. And having thus greeted Mary and 
Josie, she sat down in her place and looked 
airily and interestedly about the room. 

Dinner was immediately served by the 
daughters of the house. Ida proved to be 
one of the unfortunates who get small 
pleasure at the table. She picked daintily 
and without interest at her food; the 
Callahans’ plates were emptied and re- 


filled, and still the chicken breast and the 


stuffed pepper and the sug-red sweet 
potato remained almost untouched before 
the guest. Mrs. Callahan was disap- 
pointed and nonplussed; failing here, she 
felt uncertain of everything. 

“T don’t eat much,” Ida admitted. “T’ll 
tell you what I like—Jim, did you ever eat 
any fried oysters at the Wilson Palace? 
Oh my, they are elegant! And I'll tell you 
what I like—I like Binney’s Elsie Ferguson 
sundae. Oh, it is lovely—if you like ice 
cream! But I almost never touch regular 
ice cream,” said Miss Moran, moving her 
spoon languidly through the rich melting 
substance of the mousse. “My sister 
Belle’s the same way; Belle is married to 
Gough McRae—she is a holy terror. She 
says to Gough, ‘You lived twenty-five 
years without my cooking for you, and now 
it won’t kill you to have me give you a 
delicatessen meal now and then!’ I think 
people make a good deal too much fuss 
about eating,” finished Ida, smiling. 

“You” me pretty to 
cater to!” he assured her, his 


ing with sheer ecstasy. The woman who 
had cooked for hira all the hot, careful, 
delicious meals he had ever known could 
only listen and be still. 

“T’ll tell the world!” the girl answered. 

Mrs. Callahan smiled too, a pained and 
unnatural smile, and her eyes went qui 
to Josie’s conscious eyes. Faithful little 
serious Josie; her claims had always been 
somewhat eclipsed by. Annie’s brilliance 
and Jim’s tremendous hold upon his 
mother’s heart. But tonight her mother’s 
love went out to her. Both looked at Jim. 

‘Blind—blind—blind! How happy. he 
was, how sure of himself, how sure of the 
girl he had won! There was no dark to- 
morrow for Jim tonight, no thought of 
disillusionment, no cold hearth and aching 
heart, no empty crib and empty purse 
and empty life. Over this rather , 
chattering, sophisticated girl, with her 
little shallow laugh, her little affectations, 
her “fevvens sakes!”’ and her “I and you” 
cunning Nature had thrown a glamour as 
old as the pyramids; Jim saw in every line 
of the firm, plain mouth a surpassing 
beauty, and in the high tones and the 
commonplace words there lived for him an 
immortal charm. 

He had time, bundling her into the 
cherry colored wrap, for an exulting aside: 
“Isn’t she lovely, ma? I could see you and 
her just getting to like each other fine!” 

“We'll surely have to be good friends; 
she seems a nice little thing, Jim,” his 
mother answered, with an almost visible 
struggle to invest her words with life. 
But Jim would have nothing unsettled. 

“Seems? She’s a wonder,” he stated 
eagerly. “If you’re crazy about her now, 
wait until you know her better!” 

Then they were gone, and Mrs. Callahan 
was standing dazedly in the center of the 
kitchen.. Mary was going to the movies 
and Josie had intended to go to the dance, 
too, with Leo. But presently the mother 
noticed Josie, with a big apron over her 
dress, busily scraping and piling 

es. 

“Run along with Leo, darlin’,” she 
roused herself to say. 

“Oh, no, I don’t mind!” 

“No, indeed, dear,” her mother pro- 
tested, coming out of her musing reso 
lutely. “Go along. There’s only a hand- 
ful here. 

“I phoned Leo,” Josie told her, stib- 
bornly loving. “You and me’ll do the 
dishes, huh, ma? And then if you'll 
leave Martin we’ll run over to church and 
say our decades, huh?” And with 4 
sudden hug: “Don’t feel bad, ma!” 

Her mother held her lightly at arm's 
length, agony in her faded, kind Irish 
eyes. 

“Jo, she’ll be the roon of him!” she 
faltered. 

“Maybe she won’t marry him, come 
right down to it!” Josie said, boldly com- 
forting. Her mother made no answer and 
as they set about their dish washing the 
older woman spoke deliberately of other 


things. 
But an hour later, when they were @ 

church, Josie looked sidewise at her mother, 

and then she realized that the 

was deep. Her mother’s eyes were 

upon the altar; her lins moved faintly, and 
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Kodak tell the story 


This is a big day for Ed, Junior. To be slkibed to go hunting 


with dad is a real event—and calls for a picture as a matter of course. 


Little story-telling incidents like this make the best kind of. 
Kodak pictures. They are happening every day at your house. | 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up—at your dealer’ s 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . Kodak cit 
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her cheeks in the dim and wavering light 
were a-shine with the bitterest tears that 
Jim had ever caused her to shed. 

He did not know it; he would never 
know it. He continued to go upon his 
joyous way, wrapped in the sweetness of 
first love, working hard all day, dreaming 
of enchanted futures with Ida’s thin little 
shoulder close against his own, until well 
toward midnight every night, kissing his 
mother abstractedly when he left her in 
the morning and came back to her for his 
hurried supper. But there was a subtle 
change that even Jim felt, and the house 
no longer rocked on Sunday mornings 
with the exuberance of his song. 

The Callahan family did not see much 
of Jim in these days, because Ida lived in 
Brooklyn and Jim was constantly there. 
They learned indirectly, through the 
sprightly gossip of Kate Oliver, that Jim 
and Ida intended to be married in March 
or April. 

“It’s a wonder he wouldn’t tell you, 
Aunt Agnes,” said Kate, a buxom young 
matron whose two very young children 
were girls and who took a deep interest in 
Martin, her dead sister’s child, partly for 
Rose’s sake and partly because she so 
longed for a boy. 

Mrs. Callahan coughed heavily and 
croupily, almost strangling herself before 
the blessed breath came back. The dark 
and cold of winter had set in early this 
year; Thanksgiving had wrapped all the 
world in cold, deep, driving snow; Martin 
and Josie had had heavy colds, and Mary 
what her mother called “‘the lagrippe,” and 
now the mother herself had had something 
frighteningly like bronchitis, and was just 
languidly convalescent, and moved out to 
a big blanketed chair in the kitchen for a 
few hours every afternoon. Kate had 
had Martin for three weeks at her own 
house, but besides this the good hearted 
niece and neighbor found time to run over 
nearly every day for a call. 

Just at this crisis, with her mother so 
disturbingly silent and sad, Annie had 
sent an urgent letter from Albany; she 
needed ma now, or Jo at least; she felt 
sure she was going to die. 

Mrs. Callahan had no apprehension as 
to the event; why shouldn’t Annie Calla- 
han have a baby as well as the next one? 
When she had heard, some weeks ago, that 
Annie’s agitated. young husband was going 
to insist upon having not only a nurse but 
a doctor, she had showed an amused and 
indulgent scorn. She herself had never 
had a doctor in her life! 

She had a doctor soon, however, and was 
very ill, and now, sitting in the dull, quiet 
kitchen, with Jo duly departed for Albany, 
and Martin, the baby, at Kate’s, and Jim 
also gone for a day or two upon an unusual 
bit of business, she showed a singular lack 
of interest in ever getting well. 

“No news from Annie?” Kate asked. 
PE ag yet,” Mrs. Callahan answered life- 


y. 

“TJ hope it’s a boy,” Kate saidanimatedly, 
“and bet Annie does!” 

“T don’t know that she cares,’’ Annie’s 
mother answered indifferently, when the 
silence grew expectant. “Boys does noth- 
ing but break your heart,” she added 
mildly. 

“Aunt Agnes,” Kate said, determinedly 
changing the subject, “shall I make you a 
cup of tea before I go?” 

“T couldn’t touch it, dear!” 


“But you'll never get strong at this 
rate!” 

Mrs. Callahan showed the patience and 
dignity of a mastiff under mosquito bites, 

“Then they'll do very well without me,” 
she said, in infinite sadness and resignation, 

“Oh Aunt Agnes, you’re something 
dreadful!” Kate said, trying to laugh, 
There were three small babies and an old 
mother-in-law at her house, and she really 
could not stay, but she honestly hated to 
go. “Your fire’s fine,” she said, “and 
Mary’ll be here in an hour—at half-past 
five, anyway. And you will take some of 
the soup for supper, won’t you?” 

Reluctantly she departed, and then there 
was a dreadful silence in the house that had 
been crowded and noisy for so many years, 
No children “trampling in mud,” thunder- 
ing on the stairs, cutting boldly into fresh 
bread and the new square of butter. A 
few years ago and they would have come 
racing home, the lot of them, breathless 
and rosy and hungry whirling about her 
kitchen like so many wild witches, as she 
often told them. 

And now Matt was dead, and Paul, the 
dear little tender, quiet latest-born, was 
dead, and Annie married and having her 
first baby without her mother there to 
help her, and Jim going to be married in 
April or March... 

She had her rosary beads in her fingers, 


but hers was a simple heart, capable of 


holding not many emotions at one time; 
she could not think of that other, long-ago 
mother’s sorrows while her own wounds 
were so fresh and so deep. 

As the early twilight thickened and 
spread in the warm, quiet room, her satin- 
smooth head fell slightly backward and 
she sighed as she dozed in her chair. 

There was a click at the side door and 
Mrs, Callahan sat erect with a sharp 
glance at it. She was not allowed to do 
much these days but she had planned to 
make at least the preliminary prepara- 
tions for Mary’s simple supper. But it 
was not Mary who peeped quietly into the 
kitchen a moment later; a small furry hat, 
a brown coat touched by the first snow- 
flakes, smiling eyes under sleek light 
brown hair—Ida Moran. 

She came in, quietly and almost shyly; 
Jim had told her his mother was ill. How 
was she, was she better, she did not look 
ill, anyway it was not much hardship to 
stay quietly in the house in such terrible 
weather, was it? .. | 

Delivering herself of these remarks in a 
somewhat nervous voice, Ida shook hands 
and sat down, loosening her wraps. 

“T had to come to-see my Aunt Milly,” 
she said, in her high little rasping voice, 
“and I thought I would see how you 
were.” 

Mrs. Callahan was taken by surprise 
but her natural politeness rose to her aid. 

“Well, look at me entertaining me com- 
pany in the kitchen,” she protested, witha 
weak and tired smile. But immediately 
what was motherly and good in her ros 
above any conventional awkwardness. 
“Your hands is froze on you, dear!” she 
said anxiously. “Give me the other—the 
dear Lord love us, you’re as cold as the 
dead!” 

“My aunt’s house is always like that!” 
said Ida, whose teeth were indeed chatter 
ing in the sudden restoration of her af 
culation. “No, but sit down—sit down— 
let me do it,” she protested, as Mr. 
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DopnGce BROTHERS 


BUSINESS SEDAN 


With this car, Dodge Brothers have literally created a 
new type of sedan. 


They have combined open car ruggedness with closed 
car protection and smartness. 


They have demonstrated, once for all, that a sedan can 
be as practical and almost as inexpensive as an open 
touring car. 


The Body is built of hand-welded steel because steel is 
sturdy, and will take a permanent, oven-baked finish, 


eliminating forever the cost of repainting. 


The seats are upholstered in attractive, genuine Span- 
ish blue leather, because leather will wash and wear. 


To further enlarge the car’s usefulness, the rear seat, 
back and side cushions, seat frame and foot rest are 
quickly removable, giving fourteen square feet of flat 
loading space in the rear compartment. The manifold 
uses made possible by this unique feature are readily 
imagined. 


The top and rear quarters are of non-rumble, fabric 
construction, conforming with the present attractive 
vogue. From cord tires to curtain cords, the fittings, 
inside and out, are distinctive and complete. 


In fact, every detail of the car emphasizes its striking 
adaptability to business as well as social use. 


The price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit. 


DODGE BROTHERS 


Patents Pending 
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Salt Mackerel 


USE COUPON BELOW 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 

pies DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 

ANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 

5 caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
: any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

ik e sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 

3 sending RIGHT TO YOUR HOME by prepaid ex- 

+ pees or parcel post all orders east of Kansas. Our 

sh are pure, appetizing and economical and we 

want YOU to try some, subject to your complete 
soproval or money cheerfully refunded. 

_ SALT MAC fat, meaty, juicy fish, are de- 
licious for breakfast or dinner. They are packed to 
your order in new brine and keep almost indefinitely. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
5 ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
fe a fine change from meat and is more economical. 
4 FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 

' salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 

q simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 

ra _ LINED CANS. They come to res as the purest and 
is safest lobsters you can buy the meat is as cri 


’ and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 


CLAMS isa relisha ble, hearty dishthat your 
> whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like 
— that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 
FRESH MACKEREL for frying, SHRIMP tocream 
3 on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, 
: SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kind 
for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS an 
r every thing Ty here or abroad you can get 
direct from us and keep right on your pantry shelf 
for regular or emergency use. 911 Central Wharf, 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 911 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Name 

Street. 


Are you going to get a closed car this Fall? 
Now is the time to place your order. 
See page 133. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
commercial art organization in the 
field, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 


—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE—To I ving 
among our s. Write us, 
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This Cook Book Free |P 
4 It gives 118 ways to 
i prepare and cook fish 
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Callahan made a not very vigorous move- 
ment toward rising. “I’lldoit! Tea—it’s 
boiling—shall I make tea? Let me—you 
don’t know how I love it!” : 

The last phrase burst from her with a 
warmth that Jim’s mother, ordinarily, 
would have considered supremely affected. 
But there was obviously no affectation 
about Ida at this moment. She followed 
directions eagerly, opening canisters and 
boxes, slicing bread, cutting butter, 
laughing at her own mistakes so heartily 
that Mrs. Callahan perforce had to laugh 
too. Ida exclaimed admiringly at the 
jam, exclaimed with all a little girl’s 
gusto at the cookies, tied an apron about 
herself, knelt quickly at the toasting oven, 
jumped on a chair to get the best teapot, 
and altogether quite sank herself into the 
icture. 

“If you knew what this means to me—I 
can always eat the things I cook myself!” 
she said while she worked. ‘You know, I 
hate office work and I’m crazy about 
housekeeping! They always laugh at me 
at home because I don’t know anything. 
But I can learn it—other people do,” said 
Ida staunchly. “Could you cook when 
you were married?” she asked directly. 

“T couldn’t boil a teapot !”” Mrs. Callahan 


confessed unexpectedly, with a sudden and 


surprising recollection, of a wild Irish girl 
of seventeen who had never seen a gas 
stove or worn a pair of stockings or opened 
a can of food. “But of course I had to 
learn,” she added firmly. 

“Well, that’s part of the fun!” Ida con- 
ceded. “I know quite a few things, fudge 
and angel cake and soda biscuits and 
orange salad—those were in a course I 
took, and of course the cereals and things 
are all on the boxes—you just follow 
directions. And once,” she remembered, 
stopping in her buttering of toast to think, 
with fingers against her cheek, ‘“‘once I did 
beans—white beans, but they came out 
brown, and they were delicious.” 

‘Mrs. Callahan looked at the slender 
figure enveloped in Josie’s apron. Ida’s 
cheeks were flushed now, and her smooth 
hair a little roughened; her eyes shone. 
The gas had been lighted and the kitchen 
was full of warmth and brightness. The 
older woman began to feel a great splitting 
and yielding in the packed ice about her 
heart 


“J didn’t know that you were one to 
want to cook, dear,” she said in a voice 
Ida had never heard before. 

“Oh, always! I’ve always just hated 
the office,” the girl answered, wide-eyed. 
And more seriously she added, ‘‘You see, 
Mrs. Callahan, I—I work it out this way. 
Jim’s—well, he’s the most wonderful person 
I ever knew,” said Ida, with a little 
emotion, coming to kneel beside Jim’s 
mother, one arm across her chair-arm, a 
little saucepan in her hands to emphasize 
her remarks. “I loved him from the first 
day he ever spoke to me,” said Ida, 
smiling and blinking, “but I didn’t dream 
he’d care for me. I’m a little older than 
he is, and I’ve always been sort of pale and 
skinny—though I’m strong enough!—and 
it didn’t seem fair to Jim. And then I’d 
always heard what a wonderful mother he 
had—I never saw my mother!—and how 
you all loved each other, and he used 


to tell me the way you cooked, yoy 
know——” 

.Mrs. Callahan had shifted herself g 
trifle so that her big arm was about the 
narrow shoulders; her eyes and Ida's 
were not far apart. As Ida paused, the 
homely pleasant room was very still. 

“Go on, dear,” she said, clearing her 
throat. 

“Well, I thought this,” said Ida, more 
low, in a voice that wavered a little and 
that had nothing in common with he 
usual high tones. “I thought—that ] 
loved him, as nobody else—except you!— 
ever will love him, and I thought—that 
perhaps, after I give up my job next month, 
and am not so tired and so busy all the 
time, I could come here and perhaps get 
you—get you all to like me, and that—as 
the years went by, if there were children 
to tie him to me, and if he always came 
home to a hot dinner, and if he knew that 
he was the only thing in the world I loved, 
why maybe he’d forget that he had married 
a poor little scrawny thing like me that 
had no money and no looks to bring him 
—and some day,” finished Ida, smiling 
through a rush of tears now, “if we were 


going to church together——” She choked ° 


and was still. : 

“My darlin’,” said Mrs. Callahan, her 
own wet cheek touching the wet cheek so 
near, “do you think that most ger’rls when 
they’re married know annything at all? 
Indeed they don’t, how would they? It’s 
loving a man, dear, and loving his home 
and his children that does it all, and that 
makes me heart ache with the jealousy 
for you and Jim, who are starting just 
where Matt and I did twenty-six years ago! 
Now give me a kiss, dear, and let’s havea 
cup. of tea, for you’re none too warm 
even now!” 

And when Mary came in half an hour 
later the toast was all gone; and something 
else was gone, too: the kitchen that had 
been so dark and cold and dreary was 
warm again, and ma was laughing as ma 
had not laughed for weeks. 

“And I liked Ida,” wrote Mary to Josie 
that night, “and you would of, too, she 
was just as friendly and nice as she could 
be. As for ma, she’s well; tell Annie so.” 


Mrs. Callahan had had_a little stiffness 
and weakness in her knees since this 
illness, and had developed against her 
own will a comfortable habit of saying 
her prayers in bed. But tonight, when 
Mary and Josie’s “friend” Leo Blake had 
taken Ida home, and when, with an 
invalid’s shakiness and weakness, she had 
gone slowly from the kitchen into the 
warmed bedroom next it and was beside 
the clean smooth bed that Mary had 
carefully opened, she knelt down for the 
first time in three weeks. 


She knelt down, a big ungainly figure, 


with the first clumsiness of age beginning 
to show in elbows and back, with the 
plain black hair swept off the plain peasant 
face, and the kindly, clever, work-sca' 
fingers joined. She buried her head 
against her hands, and anybody near 
enough to hear might have caught the 
first rush of her grateful, passionate 
whisper: 

“Oh, my God, I thank Thee . . . = 


Read the next Kathleen Norris story in December Cosmo- 
POLITAN—a rare story of young love and young motherhood. ~~ | 


. CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
| 
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- $ commercial drawings. Who else could give you 
3 so wide an experience? Commercial art is a 
business necessity—a highly paid, intensely 
oil interesting profession,equally open to men and 
women, Homestudy instruction. Get 
ie facts before you enroll in any school. 
od Write for our illustrated book,““ YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY”’—for one-half the 
cost of mailing 
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- | The new Series Paige 6-66 Enclosed Models are superbly beautiful examples of : 
— ‘a | the coachmaker’s art. They offer every luxury and convenience that the most pe 
vr the ‘a discriminating motorist could desire. fad 
i «| And, most important of all, they promise years of carefree service with a world | 
in a famous chassis that is the last word in six cylinder engineering. 
h_the ial If you would know enclosed car motoring at its best, we recommend one ride 
“a Ire behind the giant 70 horsepower engine which has practically banished vibration 
rie len at any and all driving speeds. Won't you take that ride, in the Sedan or Coupe 
near || at your first opportunity ? et 
t the 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 
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“We pay him 
$100 a week” 


* a ND he’s worth every cent of it. Came 
here several years ago asking for 
a job. He got just that—a small 
job at a small salary. 

“Then I forgot about him—hardly knew 
he was on the payroll until one day I 
got a letter from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling me that he had 
enrolled for a course of home study. It 
was remarkable the way he went ahead. 

“We pay him $100 a week now and he’s 
going to be earning even a larger salary 
some day. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks up 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? 
Is there really any reason why you should be selected? 
Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money. 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

cost or of tion on 
how I can qualify for the position et in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management | Salesm: 
industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Management ‘oreign Trade 
ness Law Stenography and Typing 

Banking and Banking Law 
| Accountancy (including C.P.A.) () Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

okkee; Common 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering Archi! 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
LJ Mechanical r Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Archi 1 Draftsman 
Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
_JRailroad Positions _JStructural Engineer 
LJGas Engine Operating hemistry (j Pharmacy 
.JCivil Engineer Lj Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping _JAirplane Engines 
Agriculture and 
team Engineering Radio Mathematics 
Name 
6-26-22 
City State 
Persons ri in Canada should send this coupon to the 


International Oanadian, Limited, 


Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
with Dent’s Toothache Gum until you 
can see your dentist. It does four things. 


DENT’S 


‘TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Relieves toothache quickly 
2. Cleanses @ protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 


Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Set a Thief to Catch a Thief 


(Continued from page 64) 


VI 


‘ k= days passed and Burgess’s anxiety 
increased. On Monday, Briggs re- 
ported that he was satisfied that the car- 
penters and plumbers who had been at 
work in the Arnold house were guiltless of 
any connection with the robbery. The 
servants also were eliminated from further 
consideration. Burgess asked Briggs to 
have a look at Shipton, without indicating 
that he questioned the man’s motive in 
visiting the city. The detective said he 
had never seen Shipton before, but he 
inquired guardedly of the federal secret 
service agent and at police headquarters 
as to whether they were looking for a man 
of Shipton’s description. Here again 
nothing was learned to sustain Burgess’s 
suspicion. 

Fanning’s efforts to find his old pal 
Cooney had proved fruitless, but with 
each confession of failure Burgess bade 
him continue his search. 
| It was on Wednesday that things began 
to happen with great rapidity. On his 
way home he visited the Arnold ‘house for 
another examination of the mail. An 
envelope, of good quality, bearing the local 
postmark and directed to Mrs. John W. 


Arnold in a curiously small, clear back-: 


hand that was almost of the regularity of 
engraving, arrested his attention. He slit 
it open and drew out a sheet of commer- 
cial letter size, undated and unsigned, 
inscribed in the same hand: 


A pearl necklace and certain letters of 
more importance to you than to anyone 
else will be delivered upon these terms: 
An envelope containing fifty one-thou- 
sand-dollar bills to be drop into an 
automobile that will stop in front of the 
Gordon Fleming burial vault in Forest 
Lawn Cemetery at five o’clock Friday 
afternoon. The driver of the car will 
hand you your property. Any effort to 
learn the identity of the holder of these . 
items will add to your peril. If you fail 
to meet this requirement, the letters may 
prove to be of interest to your husband. 


The blackmailer had thrown down his 
challenge. On the mile walk to his own 
house, Burgess reconsidered the whole case 
in the light of the letter. His anger 
cooled and he pondered it as though it 
were a matter of legitimate business. His 
first impulse had been to call Briggs at 
once and plan for the seizure of the black- 
mailer’s messenger at the cemetery, but 
the risk of a disagreeable encounter 
requiring explanations to the authorities 
was too great. 

Helen was rich in her own right, as the 
scoundrel who had aimed this blow at her 
must know. It would be comparatively 
easy for her, within a few hours, to dispose 
of enough securities to make the payment. 

After dining alone, he drove to the club, 
where he arrived just as the page was 
searching for him with a telephone call. 
With relief he heard Fanning’s voice. 

“There’s news, but we’ve got to be 
careful. Hang up and I'll call again in 
ten minutes on another phone. Be ready 
to name a place where I can see you.” 

As he waited for the second call, he 
looked into the dining room, thinking 
Shipton might be there, but the only be- 


lated diner was a stranger at a table neg 
the door who was absorbed in a newspaper, 

“Who’s throwing a party?” asked Bu. 
gess of the head waiter, noting that the 
Japanese boys were laying plates and silver, 

“Mr. Shipton, sir. He’s giving a supper 
party for ten—ladies and gentlemen— 
alter the McCormick concert.” 

At the mention of Shipton the lone diner, 
a quiet gentleman with white hair and a 
benevolent countenance, glanced up care 
lessly from his newspaper and Burgess 


‘bowed to him absently. 


VII 


BURGESS chose the bank as the safest 
place for the conference; and in half an 
hour was closeted with Fanning. 


“I’ve located Cooney; he’s working at 


the Collins plant out on the river and liy- 
ing in a boarding house close by. He 
went through the motions of pretending 
he was living straight, but when I dropped 
a hint about the pearls he smoked up. Oily 
Harris is in the job and your dope about 
the letters is right stuff. Harris is playing 
his old game, working the society racket 
till he sees some high flier walking on slip- 
pery ice and then using Cooney to steal the 
cheese for the trap.” - 

“Shipton,” muttered Burgess under his 
breath, but Fanning caught the name and 
glided softly to the door and peered out 
into the lobby of the silent bank. 

“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“T just guessed it,” Burgess answered 
and went on to state succinctly his first 
suspicions, reinforced by the finding of the 
scrap of stationery in the Arnold fireplace. 

“T didn’t suppose Cooney would do 


anything as. stupid as that,’ Fanning | 


commented. “I suppose he didn’t want 
to take a chance of having the paper 
found on him if he got pinched in the 


‘getaway. Well,”’ he went on, obedient to 


the banker’s impatient gesture, “Cooney 
and Harris have hada row. As told you, 
Cooney’s got tired of taking the big risks, 
and when Harris paid him two thousand 
for the loot he kicked.” 

“Who’s got the letters? That’s what! 
want to know.” 

“Harris. Cooney turned ’em over last 
night out on the river. And when Harts 
told him the rest of the job——” 

“Driving a machine to the cemetery 
where money was to be thrown into the 
car-——” ; 

“Where do you get that?” gaspel 
Fanning. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Burgess answered, 
smiling broadly at the ex-convict’s astoi- 
ishment. ‘You were saying——” 

“Harris has got to hold on to Cooney 
till he’s made the clean-up. So he told 
him to keep the pearls. And that doesn! 
tickle Cooney a little bit, for once the 
letters pass to the owner she’s free 
squeal about the pearls and Cooney 
would have to wait a year or two before 
be could cash ’em through a fence and the 
net would be small. But I’ve got some 
thing else'to tell you. Hedges is in town 
Little Billy Hedges, an old San Francis 
bull. He takes only big cases, plays* 
lone hand and keeps out of the papers. 

“He’s after Cooney?” 


Cos? 
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LIPPERY roads, frozen cooling systems, cold 
engines—these are the annoyances that take the 
joy out of life for many motorists in the winter 
time. 

Yet really these are needless worries that can be 
overcome with a little knowledge and a little care. 
Booklet Number One. of Cosmopolitan’s Motoring 


‘Series, “Suggestions for Winter Operation of Your 


Car”, contains complete instructions for ironing out 
the cold weather worries that beset the motorist. 


The subjects discussed are: Driving and Operating 
Hints in Snowy Weather to Promote Safety ; Protect- 
ing the Cooling System; Keeping the Engine Warm; 


Easy Starting Hints. H. A. Tarantous, Technical 
Head of Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Service Department, 
is the author of the booklet. He has devoted years of 
study to all kinds of motor troubles and has been 
careful to explain every point so that it can be easily 
understood by the newest driver. 


Don’t wait until you have cold weather before send- 
ing for this booklet. Be forearmed. Send four cents 
today to the department, and it will be mailed to you 
postpaid. 

This department is ready to help you with any of 
your motoring problems. Every inquiry receives in- 
dividual attention. Write us for the information you 
want, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The service is free to readers of Cosmopolitan. 


About That New Car 


T’S PRETTY hard to decide sometimes just what 

car is best suited to your needs. Mr. Tarantous 
puts his experience at your disposal in helping you to 
decide this question. 


Write him — enclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope—telling him how much you want to pay for 
acar, how you are going to use it and the sort of 
country you live in. With this information to guide 
him, he will advise you. 

If you want catalogs and instruction books on any of the 


standard makes, send us two cents in stamps for each one, 
and they will be mailed postpaid. 


About That Old Car 


OF COURSE, you are wondering how much of an allow- 


ance you can get on the old car if you are going to buy. 


anew one. The used car market reports on file in the depart- 
ment, enable us to tell you what you should get for your 
Present car in your locality. Mark the coupon and return it 
im a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


“The Motorist’s Library” 


HAT is what these booklets are called by those who own 
them. They are full of meat for the man who wants to 
operate his car properly and at the lowest expense. A set in 
Ms pocket of your car will come in handy in emergencies. 
Mark the ones you want on-the coupon and send four cents 
M stamps for each. 


Don’t Worry About Cold 
eather Motor Troubles 


Get Booklet Number One For Instruction In Winter Maintenance And Operation 


No. 1—Suggestions for Winter Operation of Your 
Car. 


No. 2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 

No. 3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. 

No. 4—Engine Carbonization. 

No. 5—Motoring as a Cure for Nervous Disorders. 

No. 6—Your Storage Battery. 

No. 7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 

No. 8—Chassis Lubrication. 

No. 10—What We Have Learned from Automobile 
Racing. 

No. 11—Pistons and Piston Rings. 

No. 12—Spark Plugs. 

No. 13—Good Driving. 

No. 14—Overheating. 

No. 15—Loss of Power. 

No. 16—Tips for Tourists. 

No. 17—The Steering System of Your Car. 

No. 18—Misfiring. 

No. 19—The Fuel Feed System of Your Car. 

No. 20—Clutches and Clutch Troubles. 

No. 21—Springs and Spring Design. 

No. 22—Lighting and Lighting Troubles. 

No. 23—Motor Car Insurance. 

No. 24—Keeping Down the Service Cost. 

No. 25—Motor Car Bearings. 


Cosmopolitan’s 
MOTORING SERVICE 


119 West 40th St. New York 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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PEGGING SHOES A’ 

7 YEARS OF AGE. 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and 
$8.00 shoesare absolutely 
the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. 


for the pricethat money can buy. The quality 
is unsurpassed. The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
Only by examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality 
cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere 
near our prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our 


110 stores at factory cost.Wedo not make one 
cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you. 
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& $800 SHOES 


m (G om 


WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS |W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 
SHOES AND SAVE 
MONEY. 


$4.50 shoes for boys, best 
in quality,bestin style,best 
all around shoes for boys. 
It is worth dollars for you to remember 
that when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
substitute pay extra profits. Order 
direct from the factory and save money. 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. a Shoe Co., 
746 Spark St., Brockton,Mase. 


She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


‘She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 
She used Marmola Prescription Tab- 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 
Tkcusands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 


soon follows. 


Alt drug stores the world over sell 
Marcle Tablets ot one 


Ask 
per, postpaid. 
MARMOLA COMPANY 
27 Garfield Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


admires and wants 
to dance with the person who ™ 
knows the latest steps. ‘There is no, 
need being a wallflower! By my 
remarkable new easy method, anyone 
can learn the newest dances at home 
in a few hours. Much less expensive 
than from a_ personal pes. No 


simple even a 

uickly. 60,000 have learned 
g by mail. 

To prove I can quickly and 

easily make you an accomplished dan- 

cer, I will send you FREE, in plain 

cover, a lesson _in. Fox Trot, Secret 

Leading and. How to Gain Confidence. 

For mailing of free lessons, send 10c. ‘ 

Learn in private—surprise your 

friends. Act now and be a good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 443, 005th Ave.,N.Y. 


Try the new way—the . 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. The ¢ 
curliness will appear. altogether natural. 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky » 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves alsoas 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions » 
with bottle. Atdrug and $l. 
Partker-Belmont Powder Com: 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact .. . 1, 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream... 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory). . 1.00 
-BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicage 
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they foozled in Seattle last year, Oily 
alias Shipton, was in a box party at th, 
theater the other night with a bunch g 
swells and Cooney was in the 
enjoying himself, and he swears he spotted 
Hedges after the show watching Haris 
climb into a royal purple limousine with 
some of your leading citizens. I’d know 
Hedges myself if I spotted him; he nearly 
got me once in Denver. Harris is getting 
careless. He’s played the same game for 
years and never seen the inside of a jail, 
Cooney hasn’t told him the bad news that 
Hedges is nosing round here. He'll keep 
that to scare Oily with.” 

“We've got to work fast. If Hedge 
arrests Shipton, he’ll find those letters and 
our jig will be up. Cooney’s probably 
skipped already?” 

“Not Cooney! He gave me the word of 
an old pal he wouldn’t, but you can lk 
dead sure he’s covering himself all right, 
I'd be glad if you’d tell him you appre. 
ciate what he’s doing.” Fanning took up 
the telephone and gave a number. 

“What’s that you’re calling?” 

“The Y. M. C. A.,” replied Fanning 
with a broad grin. ‘Cooney moved down 
there as soon as he lamped Hedges.” 

Having satisfied Cooney that he would 
be taken care of, Burgess and Fanning 
lingered at the bank, planning how best to 
obtain the Forney letters before Hedges 
could arrest the criminal. 

“We'll stroll up to the club and wait 
till the supper party’s over and then geta 
private interview with Shipton. Or w 
might search his room while he’s enter. 
taining his guests ig 

“Not a chance,” said the ex-convict, 
“that he’d leave stuff like that in his room. 
A man who plays Oily’s game is ready to 
skip any minute, and he’s got those letters 
in his clothes right now. Cooney told m 
Harris has a bag checked at the station 
and he keeps a fast roadster at a garage 
right round the corner from the club.” 


“Humph! I’d hate like thunder to be 
obliged to spoil his party!” said Burgess, 
handing Fanning a pistol. 

Vill 


"THEY were looking over newspapers in 
the club lounging room when Fanning 
put out his hand as though reaching fora 
match and touched Burgess’s arm. Behind 
his newspapers Fanning’s lips silently 
telegraphed “Hedges,” and the banker 
instantly identified the white-haired gen- 
tleman who was quietly seating himself a 
the stranger. he had seen earlier. His 
leisurely manner and calm brown eyes gave 
no hint of his calling, and he would have 
passed for a successful business man who 
thoroughly enjoyed the tranquil atmo 
phere of a club like the University. Cut 
ous as to who had put him up, Burges 
strolled into the hall, learned from th 
doorman that the stranger was a Mr. 
Holcomb and, looking at the guest book, 
found that a card had been issued at the 
request of the local agent of a big 
company. 

At eleven there was a stir in the direc 
tion of the ladies’ entrance. The Shipto 
party had arrived, and as they 

their way upstairs their chatter ald 
laughter disturbed for a moment 


quiet of the lounging room. 
Burgess had ‘argued to himself that i 
/ 


“After Harris and Cooney for a shot | 
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Hedges was really trailing Shipton he would, 
in all likelihood, wait till the daring rogue’ 
had dismissed his guests before confront- 


" ing him. But the detective’s propinquity 


made him anxious, and when Hedges rose 
and left the room Burgess signaled to 
Fanning that they would follow. 

The Shipton party was already estab- 
lished at around table. Hedges had again 
chosen a seat by the door, and the waiter 
placed Burgess and Fanning at the next 
table. 

“Are you dead sure of him?” asked 
Burgess in a low tone. 

“There’s no doubt of it,” muttered 
Fanning with an uneasy shrug. 

Half an hour passed. The Shipton 
party was partaking of an_ elaborate 
repast. Shipton’s voice rose frequently; 
he was in high spirits and it was evident, 
from the merriment of his guests, that 
they were on capital terms with their host. 

“T might go downstairs and send for 
Shipton and have it out with him,” re- 
marked Burgess, who had eaten nothing 
of the mushrooms he had ordered. 

Before Fanning could answer, Hedges,- 
having eaten a salad, looked at his watch, 
rose and walked toward the Shipton 
table. He moved slowly, his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets. 

“It’s insufferably hot in here!” ex- 
claimed Shipton, rising quickly. “Suppose 


we adjourn to——” 


“Stand at the door, Fanning!” said 
Burgess in a low tone as he rose and moved 
toward the round table. 

The members of the Shipton party had 
risen, and a woman stifled a scream as 
Burgess planted himself directly in Ship- 
ton’s path and thrust him back. 

“Before you go, Mr. Shipton, I’ll trouble 
you to hand me a small parcel you have 
in your pocket. If you try to leave this 
room that man at the door will kill you.” 

Hedges’ manner continued to be that of 
a mildly interested spectator, but he took 
a step closer to the table. 

“T think what you want, Mr. Burgess, 
is in the left hand pocket of Mr. Shipton’s 
dress coat—you’ll notice it bulges a trifle.” 

“What sort of trick is this, Burgess?” 


demanded one of the men. 


“Tt’s an outrage!” cried one of the 
women hysterically. 

Slowly Shipton raised his hand till it 
touched his breast; then, with a swift 
gesture, it went to his hip. 

_ Fanning was crossing the room in cat- 
like leaps, playing his gun upon Shipton. 
But Hedges had become a man of action. 
Snatching a water bottle he flung it across 


the table, the broad end striking Shipton | . 


squarely in the face. As he crumpled up, 
Burgess pounced upon him. 
“T suggest that you all retire as quietly 
ut to happen that may be very painful 
to Mr. Shipton’s friends.” 9! 
When they had gone, he motioned to 
Fanning to close the doors. 
Now, Mr. Burgess, get what you want 
and I'll explain my own presence here.” 
The prisoner’s face was bleeding where 
be heavy had struck he was 
mscious and squirming under Burgess’s 
knees. The banker thrust his hand into 
his pocket and drew out a long envelope. 
At a word from Hedges, Fanning jerked 
’m glad, Mr. Burgess, that our inter- 
ests in no wise conflict,” said the detective. 
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Your Skin may be made 
healthy and beautiful 


T= first requisite of a good skin is health, And the background of 
health is cleanliness. There is no better cleanser for your skin than a 
pure cold cream. Long exposure to weather vagaries renders a thorough 
cleansing of the face necessary. Asan established cold cream of long stand- 
ing Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream hasno peer. If your skin is kept 
clean with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, it will be kept healthy. 

Constant applications of powder tend to clog the pores and roughen 
the skin. But powder is an acknowledged necessity to the feminine toilet 
and can do no harm to your skin if the pores are kept open and clean with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and allowed to breathe. The 


- skin needs air. If the pores are not kept free and clear the skin becomes 


sallow and unhealthy in appearance. 

In the eyes of most women the beauty of their skin comes only 
secondary to the health of it. A fresh color,smooth tex- 
ture and the eradication of those fine lines of laughter 
and worry about the eyes and mouth are all matters of — 
vital importance. Systematic treatment with Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream will give a healthy glow 
to your complexion and smooth out the wrinkles. 


Take a few minutes every day and ‘try this simple 
treatment. Relax the muscles of your face and cover it 
it with a thick layer of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. Let this stay on for at least ten minutes, 
rub it well into the pores. Then wipe away the cream 
with a soft cloth. If you do this every day you will 
find your skin greatly improved and invigorated. 


Write for Free Sample of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Cold Cream. Sold everywhere at Pre-War Prices. 
In Tubes 10c, 25c, and 50c. In Jars 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 
Daggett € Ramsdell, Dept. 1130, D. & R. Building, New York, 
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Whether you need a distinctive 
pocket watch, a sturdy strap 
model for the outdoors, or a 
dainty, beautiful wristlet for 
dress, you will find it among the 
products of the Gruen Guild. 
And it will be a watch to meet 
your most exacting demands 
as an ornament and timekeeper. 


= 


S-113 


No. S -111—Verithin, Precision move- 
ment, solid gold, $100 to $150; Extra 
Precision movement, solid gold, $160 
to $200; Precision movement, gold 
filled, $65; Regular adjusted, gold 
filled, $50. 

No. S-112—Solid green gold, Precision 
movement, $80; 18 kt. solid white 1 
gold, Precision movement, $85. ¢ 
No.’ S-113—Solid green gold, $75; 
18 kt. solid white gold, $85. é 

At the Leading Jewelers 


Exclu- A 


Wheel Construction 


How the Gruen Patent 


made an accurate watch 


~ 


GRUEN 


GUILD 


sive makers of the orig- 
ar , inal genuine Verithin ¢ 


JATCHES 


Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN™ 


Time Hill, Cincinnati 


Canadian Branch: Toronto 


WE WANT MEN and WOMEN WHO ARE 
i Per Week 
of Making $25 to $200 coor Profit 


from the start in a permanent business of their own. 
MITCHELL’S MAGIC MARVEL WASHING COMPOUND 
washes clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen minutes. 


One hundred other uses in every home. Nothing else 
like it. Nature’s ‘mightiest cleanser. Contains no lye, 


_lime, acid or wax. Free samples make sales easy. Enor- 


mous repeat orders—300% profit. Exclusive territory. 
We guarantee sale of every package. Two other “‘sight 
sellers’’ and sure repeaters give our agents the fastest 
selling line in the country. No capital or experience 
required. Baker, Ohie, made $600 last month. You can 
do as well. Send for free sample and proof. 


L. MITCHELL & COMPANY, Desk 50. 
1302-1314 E. Gist Street Chicago, Illinois 


MAKE MONEY 
= AT HOME = 


can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 

ickly easily by our new 
No canvassing or solicit- 
you steady work at home 
you cash each week. 
Booklet Free. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 

115 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


Their Medicine Chest 


HOUSANDS of older people have 

been using Nature’s Remedy 

(NR Tablets) since it was first offered 
to the public more than thirty years ago. 
They have found this remedy a real help 
in relieving and preventing constipation 
and the train of distressing disorders which 
accompany irregular elimination. To them, 
the red and black box has been a medicine 
chest for thirty years. 


What Nature’s Remedy (NW Tablets) has 
done for others it can do for you. Nature’s 
Remedy is more than a laxative. It acts 
on the liver, stomach and kidneys, and by 
increasing the activity of the eliminative 


organs aids materially in relieving and 
preventing constipation, biliousness, head- 
aches, the tired and out-of-sorts feeling, 
and rheumatism. Try an NR? Tablet to- 


night; see how much better you will feel 
tomorrow. 


At all druggists. 


| Chips off the Old Block § 


NR JUNIORS — Little Ms 
One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredients; 
then candy-coated. For 
children and adults. Have you tried them? 
Send a 2c.stamp for postage on liberal sample 
in the attractive blue and yellow box. 
A. H.. LEWIS MEDICINE COMPANY 

Department C St. Louis, Mo. 


“There should be ten letters in that 
envelope. I took the liberty of entering 


Shipton’s room last night, and I took that 


packet to my own room and glanced at the 
contents and put it back. Through dis 
creet inquiries I made today I judged that 
the person to whom these letters were 
written is near and dear to you. I under- 
stand the situation perfectly. That man 
lying there has been practicing this game 
a little too long. You may know that he 
passes in Colorado for an honorable man, 
carries excellent letters of introduction, 
He has got rich by blackmail and other 
tricks equally deplorable. My warrant is 
for an old ,offense—the sale of forged 
securities in Oregon. So, Fanning, you 
may say to your friend Cooney that I 
shan’t need him in this particular case, 
Please give Cooney my love with a gentle 
hint to follow your noble example and 
live straight.” 

He produced a pair of handcuffs, slipped 
them over Shipton’s wrists and, accom- 
panied by Burgess and Fanning, drove to 
the central police station, where he dis- 
played his extradition papers and borrowed 
a plainclothes man to accompany him and 
his prisoner to Portland. 

At the station gates Hedges shook 
hands with Burgess and said with a smile: 

“T’m under great obligations to you for 
your assistance. I was anxious to catch 
this train, and I walked down the dining 
room merely to hasten the dispersion of 
the party. Your eagerness to get the 
letters before I pinched him forced my 
hand; but all’s well that ends well!” 


Before breakfast the next morning 
Burgess had called the farm and bidden 
Mrs. Burgess and Helen motor home at 
once. He was at the Arnold house at five 
and found Helen impatiently awaiting him. 

“T told you I’d get them and I never 
tell a lie,” he said cheerfully, and handed 
her theenvelope containing Forney’s letters, 
“Please see that they are all there.” 

She counted them, peered into the 
envelopes of several to make sure there was 
no deception, walked to the fireplace and 
flung them upon the flames. 

“T hope this hasn’t caused you a lot of 
trouble, Uncle Web,” she said. ‘You were 
just in time, for Jack telephoned from the 
office an hour ago that he’s back.” 

“Good!” he ejaculated. ‘And of course 
you’re coming to our house tomorrow 
night for your anniversary dinner. And 
here are your pearls.” 

“You must have spent a lot of money 
to get them back,” she said, taking the 
necklace and slipping the pearls slowly 
through her fingers. ‘ 

“Well, the experience was an interesting 
one, so I'll pay all the bills. I’ve got a new 
crook to find a job for; that’s on my mind 
right now.” 

“You don’t mean——” 

“Oh, not your friend Shipton! You'll 
learn all you need to know about him 
when you get time to read the papers. 
Then, very gravely, he added, as he took 
the necklace and laid it about her neck: 
“No more foolishness. Be a good little 
girl. Kiss me—that’s Jack’s key in the 
door!” 

Another Meredith Nicholson story, 

with all the Mid-westerner’s warm 

human knowledge—you will find 
in a forthcoming COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Recoil 
(Continued from page 46) 


that Larry- had never loved her but 
also that she was powerless to interest 
him. It bitterly humiliates any woman to 
Jearn that she is bankrupt of sex appeal. 
Had Larry shown a defiant willingness to 
face the situation for her sake, that would 
have brought some relief. Not that she 
craved his love—the very fascinations he 

d aroused her deepest contempt 
now that she knew the uses he had put 
them to. No, she had no faintest desire 
to patch up anything from the wreck of 
their affair. Escape was all she thought 
about. 

One day she directed the carriage man 
at the Grand to call a motor, and in this 
she drove to the Galleries Lafayette. She 
left the cab waiting at the main entrance, 
took the lift to the third floor, hurried 
downstairs and slipped out a side entrance. 
She repeated the maneuver at another 
store, then hailed a horse-drawn cab and 
was driven by devious routes to an obscure 
pension. She rented a room and locked 
herself in. For the first time since leaving 
Nice she breathed freely. 

About six o’clock a discreet knock 
brought her to the door, there to be greeted 
by the very French officer who had me 
her and Larry at the station. 

“Monsieur will be waiting dinner,” the 
man said politely. He stood aside while 
Norma with stony face and numb, shaking 
fingers put on her hat. 

Back in her bedroom at the Grand, she 
flung herself upon her bed, sobbing. 

At dinner Marchmont noted her red- 
dened, swollen eyes and exclaimed irri- 
tably: “So, you’ve started sniveling! My 
God, how I hate a crying Jane!” 

Listlessly she told him what had hap- 
pened to her. She was surprised at the 
reaction her words provoked. 

“Tried to run out on me, eh? Say, 
what’s wrong with me? I’m a pretty good 
looker—anyhow, I’ve got it on Kent for 
beauty—and I know a lot of women that 
wouldn’t break a leg getting away from 
me.” Tommy McClure, be it said, spoke 
not with the elegance of Laurence Regan 
Marchmont. 

“If I were you I wouldn’t compare my- 
self with Gordon Kent,” she told him. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “Why not? 
Beginning to see him in a new light, I 
suppose; beginning to realize his sterling 
virtues; getting stuck on him, now 
it’s too late. Is that it?’ He laughed 
unpleasantly. “The big boob! Say, he’s 
a joke. ‘Make ’em live together all their 
rotten lives.’ Bah! I can leave those 
bulls flat any minute.” 

“Why don’t you do it?” eagerly queried 
Norma. 

Marchmont regarded her curiously. His 
tone had changed when he said: “ Perhaps 
Idon’t want to. Is there anything strange 
about that? Maybe I’d rather stay. Just 
because a fellow has made some mistakes 
does that prove he’s all bad? You’ve 
made a few yourself, according to Sothern.” 

He lied! I didn’t divorce Jim Selbee, 
but—the other things he implied were lies. 
I've been a fool——” 

“Same here. Let it go at that. I’ma 

ti scout; I wouldn’t make a bad 


Norma stared incredulously at the 


The Powder Base 
Perfection 


Fashion decrees that woman may wear 

A touch of powder to make her fair, 

To soften her color and add to the charms 
Of her face, her neck, her hands and arms. 


But powder to give real beauty and grace 
Must be mogehte applied on a proper base; 
To prevent detection the base supreme 

Is our Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder next you choose 
Delicate, fragrant and charming to use, 

And you have the requisites, perfect quite 
For a lovely effect by day or night. 


True aids to beauty, each user finds 
The products that bear the name of Hinds. 


So many patrons of our Hinds Honey and Almond Cream are now 
using it as a base for face powder, and with such gratifying results 
that we are urging you to give it a trial. *T will cost you only a few 
cents for a trial bottle and the process is extremely simple. 


Just moisten the skin with the cream and allow it to nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder. | It will adhere wonder- 
fully and remain in perfect condition longer than with atin 
any other base we know of. The cream and powder 
will prevent the skin from becoming rough or chapped. 


HINDS Cre-mis FACE POWDER, impal- 
pably fine and soft. Its delicate tints blend to 
produce the coveted effect and, with its subtle 
and distinctive fragrance, enhance the charm of 
every woman who uses it—white, flesh, pink, 
brunette. Large box 60 cents, Trial box, 15 
cents. Sample, 2 cents, 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 
sample for 2 cents or trial bottle for 6 cents. 
A Try-out Box of 5 samples, assorted, 

1o cents. Booklet Free. : 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dept. 11, Portland, Maine 
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ENAMEL 

White as the Driven Snow 
Has been perfected through 18 

| years’ experience in making en- 

: amels. It has a soft, velvety 

| 


Luxeberry Enameled 


ike a beam of sunlight 
into a shaded corner is 

the effect of Luxeberry 
Enamel on dark woodwork. 
Its rich, deep, mellow lustre 
transforms a dingy, depress- 
ing room into an airy, 
cheery, inspiring one. 
Luxeberry Enamel secures an ef- 
fect that is absolutely unique. 
Equally unlike the hard glare of 
many enamels and the flat, thin 
tone of others, it glows with a 
deep, mellow lustre, restful to 
the eyes, pleasing to every taste. 


lustre. It secures without rub- 
bing, a rich, deep, rubbed effect 
that beautifies every room where 
it is used. It is durable, does 
not discolor, and can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 


Luxeberry Enamel is made in 
white and six color tints. Use 
it on all your woodwork. 
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speaker. This was a new I’m 
afraid it’s useless to discuss that,” she said. 

“Maybe so. But think it over. And— 
don’t mind what I said just now. Maybe 
I’m jealous. A little kiss wouldn’t 
hurt 

Norma shook her head positively and 
Marchmont shrugged. 

In the seclusion of her own chamber, 
Norma pondered this new situation. Sup- 
pose Larry loved her, afterall. What then? 
She had made a complete fiasco of her own 
life and she had no doubt that Kent would 
see his vengeance through, but love is a 
redeemer. If Larry were sincere she might 
get him to run straight and thus salvage 
something out of this wreck. That would 
be worth trying. What was more, it would 
balk Kent’s outrageous scheme of revenge, 
rob him of his satisfaction. Oddly enough, 
neither prospect thrilled her in the least. 

For the next few days Marchmont really 
outdid himself. He was genial, tender, 
solicitous; his amiable qualities were at 
their best and the woman reluctantly re- 
signed herself to the inevitable. She tried 
to like him. She tried to believe that he 
had shown her the way out. 

Larry had several friends in Paris, 
among the number being a licensed guide, 
and the two spent considerable time to- 
gether. One evening at dinner he told 
Norma that he intended to take in the 
sights. for a change. She was. still 
wrestling with her problem and the pros- 
pect of an evening alone with her thoughts 
was agreeable. While she lingered over 
her sweet, he went into his room and 
changed into evening dress. He emerged, 
finally, spotless, immaculate, his high hat 
tilted slightly, his overcoat upon his arm, 
and Norma admitted grudgingly that he 
presented a handsome picture. She did 
not know that beneath the careless folds 
of that top coat, nestling snugly within the 
crook of his arm, was her jewel case. 
Larry and his guide drove to the Casino 
de Paris where they enjoyed the varieties 
for a half hour; then they strolled back to 
the stage entrance, through the dressing 
room corridor and out into an alley where 
a closed car was waiting. Leaping into 
this, they were whisked down crooked 

, through one way streets against 
the traffic, along the Boulevard, across the 
Place de la Concorde, out the Champs 
Elysées and into the Bois. At a deserted 
spot in the park, Marchmont alighted. 

“There’s a bag in the other car,” his 
accomplice told him, “and you can change 
on the way.” 

Larry nodded; the car rolled on. Soon 
another automobile approached, slowed 
down and the waiting man swung himself 
upon the running boar 
Dawn was breaking through a damp 
channel fog when Marchmont boarded the 
boat at Calais. At Dover he lost himself 
in the disembarking crowd. Two days 
later he mingled unobtrusively with an- 
other throng, this time on the South- 
ampton docks. He had a few moments 
of apprehension and he did not breathe 
freely until he was up the gangplank of the- 
Orizaba and safely inside his stateroom. 
Then he grinned broadly. 

So!- Live together, eh? Run straight! 
Sothern must think him a fine fool. There 
was quite a fortune in those jewels. 

It was perhaps five minutes of sailing 
time when the rattle of a key in his door 
lock interrupted Marchmont’s complacent 


meditations. Evidently some room stew. 
ard had made a mistake. He opened the 
door to explain but explanations failed 
him. A tall stranger in a suit of tweeds 
was facing him; he carried a familiar 
looking pigskin bag and behind him was 
4 heavily veiled woman in a rich traveling 
dress. It was Norma. 

“Here you are, Miss Oakley,” the man 
announced cheerily, “and time to spare.” 
He stood aside to let his companion enter 
the’ stateroom. To Marchmont he ex- 
plained succinctly: ‘I’m from Scotland 
Yard. We’ve cabled Sothern’s men to 
pick you up on the dock in New York. 
I may say we’re jolly well pleased to pass 
you along, McClure. 
advice—don’t return.” 


“Damn their hearts!’’ Marchmont cried 


furiously when the door had closed. 
“Why rave?” Norma wearily inquired, 


“They’ve got us. We’re branded. By the, 
way, you may as well return the jewels to 
me, for that officer said if you ever tried , 


to pawn them, or any part of them, either 
here or in the States, they’d spring the 
trap.” Again the man cursed, more vio- 
lently, whereupon his traveling compan- 
ion’s lip curled. “Poor Taxi Tommy!” 
she mocked. ‘‘They won’t even let him 
work at his old trade.” - 


One morning, perhaps six months later, ’ 


Norma Selbee called at Gordon Kent’s New 
York home. It was not an easy thing to do; 
desperation alone drove her to it. She had 
lived only a few days in this apartment; 
oddly enough, however, she still thought 
of it as home and when she was shown in 
she gazed about her with emotions hard 
to analyze. She was afraid to meet Kent, 
and during the time she waited for him 
she struggled against a terrible faintness. 

When he came into the room she uttered 
a faint cry of distress, for he had aged. He 
had lived his forty years in less time even 
than Sothern had deemed possible. He 
looked ill, he stared bleakly at his caller, 
his voice was cold when he began: 

“Needless to say I am surprised to see 
you.” He waited for her to speak. 

She had come with her speech prepared 
and she began it finally but faltered; her 
throat swelled, she began to shake uncon- 
trollably. He watched her with no visible 
trace of compassion. 

“T—suppose you know—everything that 
has happened,” she managed to say. 

‘He nodded. 

“Haven’t I—haven’t we paid enough?” 

He shook his head. 

She broke out hysterically at this denial; 
her voice rose, she wrung her hands. Tl 
go mad if it keeps up. P’li—kill him, or he’ll 
kill me. It’s God’s truth!” 

“Am I to infer that your life with—my 
successor is not altogether happy?” 

“Don’t mock at me,” the woman 
moaned. “You know—your daily reports 
must show——” - 

“No doubt Mr. McClure—or do you 
call him Marchmont? No doubt he sent 
you here to voice his own as well as your 
dissatisfaction with our arrangement?” 

“He didn’t send me. We never speak— 
except to quarrel. We’ve lived as strangers 
ever since that awful morning in Nice. 
That’s the terrible part—for me, a woman. 
Living in the same rooms with a man like 
that! My God, if you knew him!” 


“T have no desire to make his better. 


aquaintance.” 
“He won’t go straight. 


I’ve tried to 


And take a bit of. 
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d sparkle of perfect health 
and sparkle of perfect healt 
en to 
York. 
Sparkling eyes—vivid coloring — that 
it of charm of personality which fairly radiates 
- ctied from a superbly healthy body— } 
nine Why do so many women who could pos- H 
y the sess these natural powers let them slip by? 
els to Health and vigor are normal, not excep- i 
a tional. Thousands lose them because they i 
g the neglect the body’s two most vital needs: 
—Building up the worn-down tissues 
my!” from day to day. 
- him —Removing daily the poisonous waste. i 
later, The fresh, living yeast plant in Fleisch- . ; 
New mann’s Yeast cake contains a natural food f 
Lo do; —with the very elements which help the i 
-_ body perform these two vital functions. 4 
ught Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast : 
vn m produces the best results when fresh and 
“‘green”—not dried or “killed.” Fleisch- 
he mann’s Yeast is the highest grade living 
ness, yeast—always fresh. It is not a medicine, 
tered it is a natural food. It helps to “‘tone”’ 
. He up the whole system and assures regular 
ie daily elimination. Results cannot be 
aller, expected unless it is eaten regularly. 
Everywhere physicians and hospitals are 
oe prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast to correct 
ared constipation, skin disorders and to restore 
; her appetite and digestion. 
\con- 
sible 
that 
“And now I never need laxatives” 
gh?” 
: A business girl writes that the extra work of a busy 
a summer had exhausted her. “‘I was run down and 
he’ll badly constipated” she says, “‘and had one boil 
after another.” 
For several months she added 2 to 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to her diet every day, ‘‘the 
boils disappeared after the first week and now I 
never need laxatives.” 
Eat two or three cakes a day regularly—plain, or spread 
on crackers, or mixed with water or milk. If you prefer, 
get six cakes at a time. They will keep in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. Begin at once to know what 
real health means. Be sure you.get Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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Such Solid Comfort 
Only 20c a Day 


Also Sofaand Chair to match. Made in our 
own great upholsteringfactory. 1200 other 
attractive furnishings and this comfy Rocker 
shown in our latest, big, 104 page guide to 
Better Homes. All on convenient monthly 
payments. Let this Book help you in fur- 
nishing one or several rooms. Thousands 
of home-lovers have profited. Check below 
offer interested in. 


Lower Prices Now On 
|] Furnishings | | Symphonic Player Pianos 
| ] Symphonic Pianos | Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Let us quote our money-saving, Factory to 
Family prices on these Furnishings and 
famous Musical Instruments. 


1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 
Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name 
and address NOW for Big FREE BOOK. 
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Gold filled —Engine-turned 
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make him but—it’s no use. I did you a 
great injury, Mr. Kent. People do things 
sometimes without thinking. That has 
always been my trouble—not thinking. 
I’ve thought a great deal since—then. I’ve 
realized that nothing I can do will right 
matters but—I was willing to try. I 
thought it might help to square the 
account if I took my medicine without 
complaint and—and made something out 
of him.” 1 

“Admirable purpose! I commend your 
lofty thought.” 

Again the woman protested hoarsely: 


“Don’t jeer at me. I was honest about | 


it, and I haven’t always been honest, even 
with myself. He made me think it was 
possible. Then he stole my jewels.” 

Kent smiled. “Yes. There was a certain 
sardonic humor about that. You have 
been pawning those jewels, I understand.” 

“What devil prompted you to take such 
a revenge? Do you know what it means 
to live with someone you loathe? It’s like 
being handcuffed to a person with a horrible 
disease. I’m—a woman, Mr. Kent. I can’t 
—stand it.” The speaker’s voice broke. 
“Put me in a cell. Put me some place in 
the dark, only get me away from him. 
It’s outrageous. I’ll pay my share, I 
don’t want to dodge my debt, but no 
prison, no punishment could be half so 
hideous as—what I’m going through.” 

“Has he arrived at a similar frame of 
mind?” 

“T don’t know. Probably. He seldom 
comes near me except to demand money. 
I’ve tried to refuse but—he threatened to 
beat me.” 

“That, of course, I shall not permit. If 
ever he raises a hand to you, we'll take 
him within an hour. You may tell him so.” 

“Let me go! Let me out!” Norma 
panted. “Don’t make me envy the women 
on the streets.” 

“And why not?” Kent demanded 
fiercely. ‘‘Are you any better than they?” 

“IT don’t know. Everything is all 
crooked. It seems to me as if I’d been 
groping all my life—in the dark. Perhaps 
I’m no better than they, only different. 
What Mr. Sothern said about playing at 
love is probably true, but the men I knew 
played at love too, and all of them were 
cheats except you. Let me go.” 

“And why? Just because you’re learning 
what it is to pay a debt?” 

“No. It’s not because of that.” The 
woman spoke apathetically. “It’s because 
I shall do something—dreadful if this keeps 
up. I’ve tried running away, time after 
time, and so has March—so has he. We’ve 
given that up. But those men are always 
lurking around—always! The same ones. 
The same faces. In the street, in the stores, 
in the theaters; I see them in my dreams, 
especially the dark one with thescar. I 
feel eyes on me even when I’m alone and 
locked in my room. And March—he does, 
too. I’ve heard him shout, from his room, 
and throw things at the wall, and curse. 
They never speak, they’re never looking 
I think 
we're going crazy. That’s what I came to 
see you about. He'll probably kill me 


' | some day and go to the electric chair, just 


to escape.” 

“Not while your jewelry lasts.” Kent 
rose; the interview had terminated. “My 
experiment works. It is expensive but 
it’s amusing and I get little amusement 


these days. Thank you for calling.” 


He watched her as she moved out of the 
room and for a long time after he heard 
the outer door close he stood motionles 
staring ahead of him with fixed, unseeing 
eyes. If indeed his vengeance brought him 
joy he showed none of it, for his face wag 
gray with suffering, and when finally he 
moved it was as a feeble, tired old map, 

Kent telephoned his friend Sothern one 
day to inquire: 

.“What’s this about Norma going to 
work? What does it mean?” 

“It simply means that she can’t stand 
the situation any longer.” 

“You’re sure the money isn’t gone?” 

“Quite sure. We’ve traced every piece 
of jewelry she has pledged. No, she’s 
breaking down. She tried the Fifth Avenue 
fashion shops and even the department 
stores, then she got a job in this Newark 
stock company. I’m sorry for her, Gordon, 


It must be hell.” 
“ Anything new 


There was a pause. 
about—the man?” 

“Nothing except that he’s taken to dope, 
He’s hitting it pretty hard. Nerves gone. 
He’s thoroughly licked. He hasn’t even 
attempted a getaway since we nailed him 
the last time. He’s as easy to find asa 
bell sheep. But he’s getting mighty jumpy 
—that’s the drugs, of course. Any further 
instructions?” 

“None. Don’t let your men get careless, 
that’s all.” 

What Norma had ‘said about her and 
Marchmont’s life together was quite true. 
Ever since that dismal hour when the 
Orizaba sailed from Southampton the 
two had regarded themselves as prisoners 
locked for life into the same cell and each 
was hateful to the other. They avoided 
each other—as much as two people chained 
wrist to wrist can avoid each other—and 
their mutual loathing steadily grew. 
Between them was not even that brother- 
hood of misery that exists between two 
cell mates. That day in Southampton 
Marchmont had profanely voiced his 
detestation of his companion, and 
a day had passed since then without his 
making that detestation patent. Some 
times it was no more than a sneer in passing 
that he gave her; at other times he took 
a malevolent pleasure in openly torturing 
her. He discovered that she could not 
abide the sound of Gordon Kent’s name 
upon his lips so he talked about the mining 
man, jeered at him, tormented her with 
accusations of love. The sight of her 
white face, her contemptuous lips, 
him to fury and more than once when 
she fled to her room, locked herself in and 
buried her head in the pillows, he stood 
outside her door, rocking with rage and 
shouting taunts at her. It roused him toa 
frenzy, also, to realize that he dared not 
touch her, for in his foaming passions he 
would gladly have torn her flesh and takea 
solace for his monstrous fury from he 
screams. His fingers itched for her but 
he had been warned against that 
Sothern had spoken truly—he was licked 
Fear had him. In his dreams he saw thos 
faces, felt a hand upon his shoulder, 

a voice bidding him come. j 

It was almost equally infuriating # 
realize that he was dependent upm 
Norma’s bounty, but he was in 
terror of trying his old tric 
men again—and honest work had new 
brought him the luxury he cravel 
She never gave him money that he de 
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The Wilderness Girl of 


The 
Country 
Beyond 


—a great new novel of a 
fighter’s redemption through a 
woman’s faith—by an author’ 
whose name is a guarantee: 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


Over 2,000,000 people have 
bought his books. Each of 
his novels has outsold its 
predecessor. And now he 
has beaten all of his pre- 
vious work with a wonder- 
ful tale of wilderness love. 
Whatever else you read 
this year, don’t let yourself 
miss “The Country Beyond.” 


Wherever Books Are Sold—$2.00 
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Unless you see name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 
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Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Play Off 


No one need stay stout longer than it takesto 
notify Wallace Institute of the desire to reduce 
to normal weight, receive the phonographic 
reducing lesson that is sent free of any charge 
whatever, and play away the excess flesh tothe 
tune of several pounds a week. 


Wallace 


—dictated by Wallace himself, originator of 
the music method of reducing—are the one safe, 
sensible and certain way to remove any burden 
of fat. Thousands have reduced by this mod- 
ern method. 

The success of the original Wallace course 
has caused several to copy what they can of his 
method. Unless the record is signed Wallace, 
and unless the label says Reducing—it is NOT 
a Reduc Record 


You Can Get Thin 


to Music 
Easy, interesting lessons of a few minutes 
daily will cause every ounce of extra flesh to 
rs show reductions like these: 
Jost in 4 ths by Mrs. Harry Derby, 
103 Lbs. 110 Vine Street, 
74 Lbs. lort in 18 weeks by Mrs. Grace Horchler 
4625 Indiana Ave , Chicago, Lis. 
GO Lbs, Orta 
41 Lbs. lost by pee i+ F. McDougall, Hillis, 


lost with 4 Mrs. 
—surely, Wallace can reduce you. too; just as 
you give him the opportunity offered 


|Your First Lesson Is 


FREE Why not Jind out about Wallace 
= Reducing Records? A few days 
with the first lesson record will tell you more 
and show you more than any amount of de- 
scription. No promise to pay anything, no obli- 
tion; just let Wallace know you want to tv 
is method. A full lesson on regular-siz; 
double-face reducing record and complete in- 
structions free for the mailing of this coupon: 


first 
and prepaid. I will either enroll, or back your 
record at the end of a five-day trial. 
Nawe 
St. & No. 
P.O. 
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not curse the name of the man from whom - 


it really came. Of course the gems went, 
one by one, but Norma had come to regard 
them in a new light, for they reminded 
her of Gordon Kent and his boyish delight 
in giving, and she wept over them. 

Never had a woman been more lonely 
than she, for her. position made friends 
impossible. For relief she turned to work. 

At first she could not bear to think of 
going back on the stage where people 
would see her and perhaps Jearn who and 
what she was, but Newark was not New 
York and that stock company was obscure. 

She was almost happy during the first 
few weeks of her engagement, in spite of 
the fact that she knew she was shadowed 
back and forth. The work was exhausting 
but it took her out of her cell; what was 
more, she felt some faint stirrings of self- 
respect within her breast. She held up 
her head. 

Then one Monday morning an amazing 
thing occurred. ‘The company had reported 
for rehearsal; Norma was introduced to 
the new character man and met—Jim 
Selbee. Selbee was quite as surprised 
as she. 

“‘Norma!”* he exclaimed. 

“Jims” She raised a hand before her 
face as if to ward off a blow. Sick, dizzy, 
she walked out of the lights into the 
shadows of the wings. “ 

Selbee followed her, saying: “This és 


luck. I’ve been looking everywhere for 


you.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? I guess you can imagine. I’m 
your husband.” 

Even in the gloom it could be seen that 
time had not dealt kindly with Jim; he 
was fatter than formerly, he was soft and 
white and about him clung the depressing 
suggestion of failure. His clothes were 
wrinkled and baggy. 

“Say, what are you doing in a dump 
like this?” he inquired. ‘‘What’s become 
of your Peruvian Prince? I expected to 


flag you on the Avenue in your twin-six.”” 


‘And collect your share, eh?” 

“Never mind that tone.” 

“Well, your trip East was useless. I— 
he left me.” : 

“The devil he did!” 

Norma explained faintly. 
heard you were alive, why 

“Can that! You knew I was alive. 
Where did I ever die? So he left you. 
Well, I assume he provided well for you. 
They say he’s got a ton of money.” 

“He gave me nothing.” 

“What? You let him—— My God, 
what a fool! I guess it’s time you had a 
manager. But I’ll make him pay. There’s 
a big story in it—famous financier and 
actor’s wife. These rich guys can’t stand 
publicity.” 

“No, no!” gasped the woman. “You 
shan’t—I won’t let you.” She calmed 
herself with an effort and lied desperately: 
“He’s gone. He’s in Europe—no, South 
America.” 

“He'll come back. We'll reach him, 
somehow. Where are you living, Norma?” 

“Over there—New York.” 

“Things have gone bad with me. I'll 
bring my stuff over and we'll dope out 
a scheme to shake this bird” 

“Listen, Jim. I wouldn’t live with you 
if—I’d kill myself first.” 

“Oh, would you?” 

She nodded positively; her face was 


“When I 


chalk-white. “You tried to make me q& 
this very thing in Frisco. That’s why] 
left you.” 

“Yeah? Well, the situation is different 
now. ~ You're a bigamist. I’m the injured 
husband and the law’s cn my side. I gues 
T’ll handle this thing about the way I» 

Selbee was called, at the moment, so he 
said hurriedly: ‘‘I’ll see you after rehearsal 
and we'll talk this thing out. I tell you 
Norma, there’s a fortune in it.” f 

When, a short time later, Miss Selhee 
was called she did not respond and inquiry 
developed the fact that she had suddenly 
been taken ill and had hurried out of the 
theater. When she did not return the 
rehearsal was postponed. 

The new character man was gra 

concerned at the news, for he and Mis 
Selbee were related. He volunteered to go 
and render what assistance he could and 
at the box office he was given Norma's 
address. He returned to his lodgings, 
packed his things and took the tube to 
New York, but he was in a poisonous 
humor. Run out on him again, would she? 
He guessed not. She had always been 
obdurate; there was just one way to treat 
a contrary. woman—give her a good 
beating. 
Norma fled as if pursued, fled by taxi 
across town to the subway, and once in 
Manhattan again by taxi to Gordon Kent’s 
apartment. Here was a situation! Jim 
Selbee would stop at nothing to get money 
and if he discovered Marchmont—what 
then? At thought of the treatment Jim’s 
story would get in the newspapers she 
fell into a panic. But she had a plan and 
it would work, she felt sure, if Kent would 
agree to it and if there were time to put 
it through. 

But Kent was not in and his servants 
did not know when he would retum 
Norma tried frantically to locate him by 
telephone but failed, so she waited. An 
hour passed; two hours. 

When he did come she met him as he 
stepped into his reception hall. Her 
hysteria had and she had herself 
well in hand. She told him briefly why 
she had come. 

“Um-m. Blackmail, you say?” 

“Tt’s Selbee’s old game. That’s why! 
left him.” Kent looked at her sharply 
and she flushed. “He wants money and 
he’ll go to any length to get it.” 

“Of course I won’t give him a cent.” 

“Of course. That’s why I’m here, 
Mr. Sothern can’t handle this, but I can.” 

“How, pray?” 

“Call off your men. Let Marchmont go. 
Set us free. Don’t misunderstand me, 
please; I’m not begging for mercy. ‘Unlod 
our chains and—I’ll go back to Jim.” 


“Live with him?” Kent was 
astonished. 
Norma nodded. “I can manage him 


It’s the only way out.” 

“Do you want to go back to him?” 

“You know I don’t. If anything it wil 
be worse than—the way I’m living no® 
But it will be better than scandal for you 
He’ll drink as long as the money last 
but if he takes me back that will st 
him from making trouble. The law sa 
something like that, I’m sure. You ma 


-act quickly, however.” 


Kent eyed the speaker queerly. “I 
understand you,” he confessed. 
When Norma answered him it 
with more emotion than she had show 
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KSGIVING—the day of the 
world’s greatest “at home” party, dis- 
tinctively erican, anchored deep in 
national sentiment—a time of 
and feasting. 

This year let’s go to the morning football 
game, or to the matinee. But how can we all 
po” Must not someone remain behind in the 

t kitchen to prepare the great spread for 
the family—Roast Turkey, Giblet Gravy, 
Cranberry Sauce, Baked Squash, Mashed 
Potatoes, Mince and Pumpkin Pies? 

NO! This year will be different. We all 
cango, for “Lorain” will be our chef Thanks- 
giving Day. The Lorain Oven Heat Regula- 
tor—wonderful device, built into the six most 
famous makes of Gas Ranges—will cook and 
bake all the principal elements of your din- 
her as perfectly as any master chef —and 


Only these f. Stoves are equip- 
bed Phe Lorain” 
EWEL— George Clark 
& Div., Chicago, 


pany, Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE — Reliable Stove Compan 
Div., Cleveland 


Let 
your Chef 
Day 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
1711 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 
We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where , but the “Lorain Regulator’ 


will do the work while you're miles away. 
t sin magic oven 
= one p. = ie the little red wheel to 250 
degrees, and go “where you will” for four 
or five hours. When you return ev i 
will be deliciously done and ready to serve. 
Wherever is available, you'll find 
dealers who sell these wonderful gas ranges 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator. They'll be glad to demonstrate to 
you the great advantages of cooking and 
baking by “Time and Temperature,” made 
possible by “Lorain.” 
Send the coupon for a of the Lorain 
po aay 


Thanksgiving Menu, prepar a famous cook- 

-expert. It tells how you can cook an entire 
iving Dinner in the oven of a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range at one time—without any 
attention whatsoever. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
1711 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of you: 
my favorite stove. 
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heretofore. “I was to blame. You've suf- 
fered enough without being publicly humil- 
iated. Such things last. They’re not easily 
lived down. You’d be ruined. I’d like to 
avoid that.” She waited for him to speak, 
then inquired, “Will you—set me free?” 

“Yes! Of course!’’ He came to with a 
start. “It’s out of my hands. It is now 
Selbee’s affair. Perhaps I can do something 
about him 

She was at the door but she shook her 
head. “You don’t know him.” 

She was gone; he could hear her feet 
flying down the hall. Again he-stood as 
she had left him, motionless, frozen. 

He was still standing there ten, perhaps 
fifteen minutes later when the bell rang. 
Thinking that she had returned he opened 
the door to discover one of Sothern’s 
operatives outside. 

The man began hurriedly: “I’ve got 
some news for you. There’s been a killing 
up yonder, at the hotel.” 

Kent shrank as if he had been struck; 
his face blanched. ‘“My God! Not—not— 
Norma?” 

“No. Marchmont shot Jim Selbee.” 

The mining man groped for support; he 
drew a deep, slow breath of relief. “How 
—did it happen?” he managed to inquire. 

“We’ve got the story pretty straight, 
I think. Selbee, it seems, came there 
looking for his wife and found Marchmont. 
He ordered him out—a bellboy overheard 
him cursing Marchmont and telling him 
to get out—and of course Marchmont 
refused. Some situation for him, wasn’t 
it? Couldn’t go and couldn’t stay. They 
had a row. Marchmont was full of hop 
and—shot him. 

“We got in with the hotel employees— 
broke the door down. They’d been fighting 
all over the place, but the woman wasn’t 
there.’ 

was here,” said Kent. “They can’t 
link her up with it.” 

“Marchmont started a self-defense talk 
till he saw us—Allen was with me—then 
he went clear off his nut and began to 
shout: ‘I did it. I did it. Now, damn 
you, follow me up the river, if you can!’ 
He kept that up till the officers got there, 
and on the way to the station he kept 
yelling and cursing at Allen and me and 
begging them to ‘give him the works,’ 
‘throw the book at him.’ You’d think 
we made him do it.” 

“You did.” 

“Eh?” 

“Go on.” 

“That’s about all. He’s raving like a 
madman—steaming with hop, I suppose. 
They’ve got him in a straitjacket, but he’s 
getting worse.” 

“Thank you for letting me know. Your 
job is over now. It’s up to Sothern to 
handle the newspapers.” 


But the newspapers could not be 
“handled.” The story back of the killing 
of Jim Selbee was uncovered, in spite of 
the fact that the ravings of his slayer 
were almost unintelligible. Tommy 
McClure, alias Marchmont, had suffered 
a mental breakdown, in all probability 
permanent, according to the doctors, and 
his deed had been that of a maniac; never- 
theless enough was made out of his gab- 
blings to set inquiry afoot among his 
friends, and they gave the story form. 

Gordon Kent had cheated the news- 
papers out of a story once before; they 


followed this one hungrily. Neither money 
nor influence availed to check them ang 
he awoke one morning to find his name on 
the front page. The story was garbled, 
of course; it was inaccurate and hi 
colored, but it told of the impetuous 
wooing and the hurried wedding; the 
wife’s elopement with the audacioys 
Marchmont, son of an Irish earl; the 
outraged husband’s scheme of revenge 
made possible at the last moment by the 
discovery that Jim Selbee was alive. Kent 
was pictured as a mysterious man of 
unlimited wealth and power who lived in 
Babylonian splendor and whose extraya- 
gances, whose eccentricities, were the 
sensation of New York. Here the reporters 
let their imaginations run wild and they 
invented episodes, adventures, wholly 
outrageous. But most of their writings 
were descriptive of Kent’s mon- 
strous hatred and his Machiavellian 
vengeance against the devoted lovers, a 
vengeance that had driven Marchmont 
to murder and wrecked his mind. 

It was a saffron triumph of news gath- 
ering and it caught on. It was rewritten 
from various angles. It all but killed 
Norma Selbee. 

Kent, too, was crushed. He was a 
sensitive man. Notoriety was like the 
touch of flame, so he, locked himself into 
his apartment and nobody saw him, 
nobody spoke with him. 

He knew himself now to be a marked 
man, an object of curiosity if not of deri- 
sion, and he brooded over that fact. For 
the first time he realized how dangerous 
it may be for a man to act as judge in his 
own cause. He had dug a pit and his own 
feet had fallen into it; the thorns which 
he reaped were of the tree he had planted. 
Most of all, however, he thought of the 
suffering he had caused Norma. 

She was surprised one night, several 
weeks after the death of Selbee, when he 
sent his car for her. It was with uncertain 
hands that she dressed herself; she 
was trembling when she entered his 
home. 

“T didn’t tell them,” she faltered when 
they met. “They tried every way to make 
me talk but—I never mentioned your 
name.” 

“I know. Sothern told me. But- 
those wolves! There’s no avoiding them 
I sent for you to—apologize. It’s a poor 
word. I’d like to make’ amends for the 
misery I’ve brought you.” 

Norma shook her head; her face was 
distressed. ‘That isn’t necessary. The 
debt is on my side.” k 

“Those newspapérs have made it im 
possible for me to live here any longet. 
They’ve run me out of my own county 
—the country I love. I’m going back 

“Back?” 

“To South America. It’s the only place 
left.” 

Norma knew how bitterly he must hale 
this necessity. Compassion for him 
relief at the fact that he held her blameles 
for this last misfortune brought a film 
tears to her eyes. She was very tired, bet 
nerves had been stretched to the breaking 
point, it was a relief to give way. Meat 
while, he talked on. 

“I worked twenty years like a gall 
slave, with one thought in my 
to come back to my own people and 


one of them. I was tired. I wanted tome 
I didn’t intend to hurt anybody aaé 
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Face Pores Give Their Poisons 


New Magnetic 


Men and Women Amazed as New Discovery 
Almost Instantly Reveals a Hidden Beauty 


ment of smooth, clear, beau- 
tiful complexion been as 
simple, as inexpensive as now. Any- 
one can now have a fine-textured 
skin, radiant with the’ fresh coloring 
of youth, smooth and firm as a child's. 
In only 30 minutes, mind you! In 
one short half-hour you can have a 
brand-new, beautiful complexion! 
It seems almost magical. Tired 
lines, enlarged pores, sallowness—all 
yanish. Blackheads and pimpleheads 
are lifted right away. Hidden beauty 
that you never dreamed you pos- 
sessed is brought to the surface. 


What Is This New Kind of Magic? 


It's all very simply explained. The face 
is covered with millions of tiny pores, 
through which Nature intended impurities 
to be expelled. But when dust, bits of 
dead-skin, and other harmful accumula- 
tions clog these tiny pores, the impurities 
cannot escape. The skin becomes dull, 
coarse, colorless. Soon poisons form in 
the stifled pores, and blackheads and pim- 
ples make their appearance. 

Ordinary methods cannot relieve this 
condition. Water clears the surface of the 
skin, but cannot get at the tiny mass of 
impurities and accumulations beneath the 
surface—the bits of poison that are hidden 
away in the pores and that are causing all 
the trouble. Massage may help tempo- 
rarily, but stretches the skin and eventually 
causes wrinkles, 


Niece before has the attain- 


Only now, after years of research and 
experiment, has the positive, natural way 
been found to relieve the condition of 
clogged pores at once. Certain elements 
when combined in just-right proportions, 
have been found to possess a remarkable 
potency which acts on the face pores as a 
magnet acts on a bit of steel. These ele- 
ments have been blended into a fragrant, 
treamlike clay, which is as easy and pleas- 
ant to use as a face powder. 


Each particle of this amazing new kind 
of clay is like a tiny, invisible magnet. 


‘drawing the pore- 


surface, absorb- 


Our $10,000 Guarantee 
Producers and Consumers Bank 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


The Proprietor of Domino House has pro- 
tected this Bank in the sum of $10,000, so 
that we may in turn guarantee to the 
customers of Domino House that this 


firm will do exactly as they agree. 


If they fail to do so, this Bank hereby 
agrees to return to the customers of 
ino House the total amount of their 


purchase from them, said amount at no 


me to excced in the aggregate the sum 
en Thousand Dollars. 


Yours very truly, 


BENJ. B. BOWMAN, 


Asst. Treas. 


When you apply the clay to 
your face, it seems almost 
as though millions of 
tiny magnets were 4 


poisons and accu- 
mulations to the 


ing them, lifting 
away the 
blackheads 
and 
tions. 
feeling is one 
of 
teliet— 


refreshing and 
invigorating. 


How to Use Domino 
Complexion Clay 


That’s what it is called, this remarkable 
discovery—Domino Complexion Clay. It 
is applied with the tips of the fingers, just 
as an ordinary cream would be applied. 
You may read or relax while it is doing 
its wonderful work. In a few moments it 
will dry and harden into a fragrant mask. 
There will be a cool, tingling feeling as 
the tiny pores awaken, and as the mag- 
netic clay draws the clogged-up impurities 
to the surface. 

In a half-hour, remove the clay. With 
it you will remove every blackhead and 
pimplehead, every pore-poison and impur- 
ity, every bit of dust, dirt and dead skin. 
Your complexion will be transformed! 


You will declare that a fairy must have 
touched your face, gently removed the 
blemishes and impurities, and revealed a 
new beauty! 


SEND NO MONEY 


The wonderful beautifying effects of clay have 
long been known to beauty specialists, Indeed 
many kinds of eley. have been used in beauty 
parlors for years, But only now have the just- 
right elements been found which, when com- 


bined, create a metic clay—a clay that 
draws the impurit to the surface and lifts 
them away. 


To enable everyone to try Domino Complexion 
Clay, we are making a very special introduc- 


If you act at once, a full-size jar 


tory offer. 
of Domino Complexion Clay will be sent to you 
direct from the Domino Laboratories, without 


any money in advance. Just mail the coupon 


below—no money. 


ONLY $ 


When your jar of Domino Com- 
plexion Clay arrives, simply hy 
give the postman $1.95 plus 
postage, in full payment, instead of $3.50, which 
is the regular price. If, within 10 days, you 
are «not delighted with Domino Complexion 
Clay, simply return what is left of it and your 
money will be refunded at once. 

Mail this coupon now. A postcard will do if 
you prefer it. n’t miss the special introduc- 
tory offer. Tomorrow may be too late—do it 
today! Domino Complexion Clay will be sent 
to you in a plain sealed package—no marks 
to indicate contents. Domino House, Dept. 6511, 
269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOMINO HOUSE, DEPT. 6511 
269 So. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay for whieh I will pay the postman only $1,095 plus 


postage. Although I am benefiting by this special) 
reduced introductory price, I retain the guarant privi- 
jege of returning the jar within 10 days and you agree 
to return my money if I am not delighted with results 
in every way. I am to be the sole judge, 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond im porters 

For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
s, of Boston, has been one of the leading 

diamond importing concerns in America sell- 

ing tojewelers. However, a large business 1s 

done direct by mail with customers at im- 

porting prices! Here are several diamond of- 

fers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 
one carat diamond is of 

dine brilliancy and perfectly 


t. M 

style << solid gold setting. 
Order this diamond, take it to 
any and if he says it. 
can be for less than 
$200.00 it back and 
your money. ill be returned 

at once without a "quibble 
price direct 


Ladies’ White Geld 
Ring 919.00 
Perfectly | blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
vrilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 
the sides. The ring is 
18K solid white id. 
beautifully and 
carv 
A few weights and prices of other alae a 
: $31.00 | 1% carats - $217.00 
= 290.00 
- 435.00 


Perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with twelve 
smaller perfectly 
blue-white 
securely em 

highly plereed 
domed to 


2 carats 


elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will be sent to any an you May hame 
or any Co., with 
privilege of examination. [ji 
Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time 
goes with every purchase 


WRITE TODAY 


“HOW TO B 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 
Tells how to judge. 
select and buy dia~ 
monds. Tells how he 

they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. 
This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes, 
prices and qualities, 


is considered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
mond Importers 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Paris H 


PATENTS INVENTORS should wnte for 
* Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 


tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
753 Ninth St. Washington, D. C. 
Sell our wonderful 
suite ando direct 


han store 


Free to Writers 


WONDERFUL BOOK—rtead about it! 
Telis how easily Stories and Plays are con- 


ceived, How many 

who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 

find it out. How the Kings and the 


Stery Queens live and work. How bright men 
™ and women, without any special experience, 
@ learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one's own Imagination 


writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “story fancy,”’ weave 


tealistic ds may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid eae and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Winl 
iy free. Nocharge. 


book i 
tion. Your is you. Write for it now. 
AUT HORS? PRESS, Dept. 294, AUBURN, 


W YORK 
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was willing to pay double jor any happiness 
I could find. You don’t know what it’s 
like to choke up when you see your own 
flag, and tosay: ‘That’s mine. Some day 
I'll go home.’ .I can’t even do that any 
more. -And all from wanting to play— 
to catch up on the joys I missed. It’s 
kind of—heart-breaking. But there! 
Don’t cry,” he said gently. “It was coming 
to me. It’s a light punishment, I dare 
say, for the sin I committed. You see, 
I never realized how much of a woman 
you are until—until too late.” After a 
while he resumed, meditatively: ‘“There’s 
an old Spanish house I know, with a sunny 
patio and a trickling fountain. It is set 
way up above a Spanish city with high 
cathedral towers and it looks west out 
over the ocean. The mountains behind 
are steep and bare, but the canyons are 
full of color. There are orange trees outside 
the windows of the house and hybiscus 
trees with big red blossoms, and fragrant 
night-blooming shrubs with queer names. 
It’s very quiet there. Notliing, ever 
happens. Ships pass in and out, but there’s 
nothing to do except read and sleep and 
think and look at the ocean and play with 
the little brown Spanish kids. You 
wouldn’t like it.” 

Norma wiped her eyes and smiled for- 
lornly. 

“Well, I’m going back’there. I’m going 
to drop out—forget that I’m an American, 
forget that I ever lived in a place called 
New York. Before I go there’s something 
I wish you to have. It’s in your room. 
You know the way——” 


“Thank you—no, ” she oe. 
rather not—go in.’ 

“T wish you would.” 

Without further protest she rose angi 
crossed the hall into the chamber he haga 
shown her to that first night, and there 
on the dressing table carefully laid out, 
each piece nestling in its case, were the. 
jewels she had parted w.th. She uttered 
a faint cry, for the sight of them was like 
a bayonet thrust. So he had redeemed 
them, each and every one, and now gave 
them back to her. This was his payment, 
He had meant it as a kindness, no doubt, 
but—she sank to the padded ‘bench and 
bowed her head in her arms. 

Kent spoke from the door: “Your clothes, 
your furs and all your pretty things.are 
in the closets. I hung them there myself 
and—I’ve cared for them with my own 
hands. I suppose they’re out of style, but@ 
they’re very dear to me and they look™ 
very beautiful.” a 

“Oh my God!”’ sobbed the woman. 

“It’s quiet in that drowsy old Spanish 
house. But don’t you think we’ve had 
enough excitement?” 

Norma ceased weeping; she looked up 
with a dawning incredulity in her eyes. ’ 
He nodded at her unspoken question 
and smiled gravely. “Yes, dear—always 
—every hour! Only I couldn’t believe 
you cared for me.” He came and stood 
close beside her and she laid her wet face 
against his sleeve. ‘There, there! We 
still have the future and it begins tomorrow 
morning at eleven, when our ship sails, 

We'll be married at ten.” 


‘Ta 


Rex Beach 1s writing some of the biggest stories he has ever 


done for COSMOPOLITAN. 


The next one will appear soon. 


The Desert Healer 


(Continued from page 31) 


few and far between. With no com- 
panions of her own age, with almost no 
associates of her own rank, she had spent 
her days in the open, riding and fishing, 
content with the limited life she led. 
Ann’s had been the only womanly in- 
fluence she had known—Ann who had 
been her mother’s nurse and then her own. 

And Denis, a ne’er-do-well with tastes 
and inclinations studiously hidden during 
his father’s lifetime, had, on succeeding 
to his inheritance, shaken the dust of 
Ireland off his feet to seek a more ex- 
hilarating sphere of activity where he had 
successfully dissipated his patrimony, 
and incidentally fallen under the influence 
and into the power of Lord Geradine, who 
was a past master in all the vices the 
younger man emulated. Marny had never 
known the real truth of the whole sordid 
story. She only knew that after years 
of absence Denis had returned, changed 
almost beyond recognition, bringing with 
him a stranger who had stayed for a 
fortnight in the house. 

She had hated the big domineering 
Englishman at sight, instinctively repelled, 
and the attention that almost from the 
first he had shown had terrified. her. 
Then he had gone, and a couple of months 
later Denis reappeared, more haggard, 
more careworn than before. He had told 
her a long rambling tale, most of which 


she had not understood, and had ended 


with a wild appeal to her to save his honor 
and the honor of the family she had been 
taught from childhood to reverence. 
Only by her marriage with Lord Geradine, 
it seemed, could the family name escape 
disgrace. 

Ignorant of what she did, carried away 
by Denis’s eloquence, passionately jealous 
for the name that had gone untarnished for 
generations, she had consented. That 
was five years ago. And for five years 
she had endured a life of misery, in an alien 
environment, disillusioned and shocked. 
Her husband’s hold over her brother— 
a hold she never comprehended and which 
had never been explained to her—was 
the means by which he compelled het 
submission in everything. And consis 
tently she had done what she thought t0 
be her duty, had been loyal to him who 
had never shown loyalty to her. 

Five years—only five years! - 

With a bitter sigh she turned to a big 
chintz-covered Chesterfield. For a long 
time she lay thinking, almost dreaming, 
until at last she awoke with a sudden 
sense of shock to the import of her thoughts. 
The Arab who had saved her! She 
see distinctly every line of his tall, grace 
ful figure, every feature of his grave 
bronzed face. She found herself wolr 
dering again at the cold austerity of his 
expression, so different from the apprait 
ing glances usually accorded her. 
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After hat Inaise in Fay. 

"Sails “A few years from now I want to be making at least That kind of training, you'll agree, is practical. It ex- 
¢ thousand a year—that’s why I’m spending two or _ plains why during only three months’ time 1,089 LaSalle 

-* bree evenings a week here at home. I’m tired of being a |= members reported salary increases totaling $889,713— 


iness nobody, Jack, and I’ve made up my mind to an average increase per man of 56 per cent. 


we ick to this game until I put it over big.”” 5 What will you be doing with your spare time in the 
Real stuff in that young man—and the wonderful thing coming months? First thing to do, we should say, would 
‘ts it is that it’s a mighty interesting game he’s playing. be to get the facts about LaSalle training. 
ave you ever tackled .a good old-fashioned puzzle Tha ‘con bel st Mate oh ith 
BO ; pon below will bring them to you without 
ive thoroughly absorbed in it? ‘Then you'll under- obligation, together with details of our convenient-payment 
¥ a - many men become ne — the plan; also your copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ 
poet Salle Problem Method of acquiring specialized business 4 ook that has proved the inspiration of thousands of 
ambitious men. “Get this book,’’ said a prominent 
adil ou see, by the Problem Method you don’t just read = Chicago executive, ‘‘even if you have to pay five dollars 
escail ow to do a thing, you do it. You are shown the for it.’” We will send it free. 
awe’ that govern a situation; then under the direction A stroke or two of the pencil, a letter dropped in the 
away {pf some of the ablest business men in their respective fields ‘I-bo d h P d 
ealous work out everyday business problems —just the problems an Mak KODAY on te road to 
red for $ou will meet on the bigger job. —— e that start 


That 
years 
n alien 
ther— The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
ree LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1155-h CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
; Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
consis- a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,"’ all without obligation to me. 
ght to Business ; ersonne Employment 
| Management: La Modern Business Correspondence P. land 
m t Training for cial, Managerial, O Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. and Practice: O Management: 
Sales and Executive positions. Railway Accounting and Training for Sales and Coliection Training for Employers, Employ: 
|Modern Salesm Station Management: Correspondents; Sales Promotion ment Managers, Executives, Indus- 
: Training for Sales and Advertising Training for Railway Auditors, Managers; Credit and Office Mana- trial Engineers. 
a big Executives, Solicitors, Sales Pro- Comptrollers, Accountants, Clerks. gers; Correspondence Supervisors, C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
a long motion Managers, Salesmen, Man: Station O Accountants 
sudden Specialty selling. [_) bedwstrial Management Training in the direction and hand- Business English: ; 
ughts. Higher Accountancy: Efficiency: | ling of industrial forces—for Execu- Training for Business Correspond- . 
use Training for position as Auditor For Executives, omg Office tives, Managers, Superintendents, ents and Copy Writers. 
could Comptroller, Certified Public Ac: and Shop Employes and those Contractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- [] Commercial Spanish: 
grace- coumtant, Cost Accountant, men, etc, Training for positions as Fi 
grave | Fraffic Management— and practice. oO Banking and Finance: Correspondent with Spanish speak- 
won- Te and Domestic: Commercial Law: for executive positions in 
his for Ralicoad and ks and Financial Institutions, Effective Speaking 
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DULL HAIR 


How to correct 
its color 


Does your hair ever seem dull to 
you—drab, lifeless? Have you 
not wished you knew of some- 
thing that would make your 
hair look better, richer in tone— 
your own color brightened? 


Golden Glint Shampoo supplies the 
color complement which will wonder- 
fully enhance the natural beauty of 
your particular shade of hair, without 
changing its color. It adds beauty, a 
“tiny tint,’ the little something. which 
distinguishes really pretty hair from 
that which is dull and ordinary. 


Do not confuse Golden Glint Sham- 
with henna. Henna, if effective 

at all, will gradually make the hair 
redder and redder. It is in this respect 
that Golden Glint Shampoo is entirely 
different. It is not like henna, for 
every trace of the applied tint is re- 
moved with each successive shampoo. 
What it does for the hair is entirely 
superficial, like a rouge or a face- 
powder. It does not penetrate the 
fibre of the hair. You can remove it 
by washing as cleanly and as complete- 
ly asa rouge can be wiped fromthe face. 


This temporary quality enables you 
to maintain always the same wonder- 
ful improvement in your hair. No 
matter how long or how often you use 
Golden Glint Shampoo, the effect will 
be just what will be best for your hair, 
whether it is dark brown or the light- 
est blonde. Medium brown hair looks 
bestofallafteraGoldenGlintShampoo. 


If you really wish to make your 
hair soft, fluffy and bewitching with a 
new lustre, have a Golden Glint 
Shampoo today. Responsible hair- 
dressers all use it, or you can buy a 
packer: at your druggists. If he 

sn't it, send 25c direct to—J. W. 
KOBI CO., 131 Spring reet, 
Seattle, Washington. 


What he had done was beyond payment. 
In all probability she would never see 
him again. She would have to be 
content with the meager information he 
had given her, content with the memory 
of a wonderful chivalry she had never 
thought to experience. And he was an 
Arab! An Arab. 

Her brooding eyes darkened with 
sudden anguish, and she flung herself 
on her face, burying her head in the 


misery and revolt that swept over her. 
Why had it been her lot to be thrown 
only amongst those whose vileness debased 


|the sacred image.in which they were 


made? Why had she been given no 
chance of the happiness that must be 
the portion of luckier women than she? 
A marriage such as hers was ignoble, 
degrading, horrible beyond all thought. 
If she had known what it would mean, 
would she have had the courage to face 
what she had done in ignorance? 

She sat up, pushing the heavy hair off 
her forehead, staring into space with 
pain-filled eyes. Yes, she would have done 
it again in spite of everything, for love of the 
name and family that meant so much to her. 

But oh, dear God, she had never known 
it would be so hard! Harder now than 
ever. Why did her thoughts turn so 
persistently to the man who had saved 
her? Why did the recollection of his 
chivalry and generosity seem to make 
her feel so much more acutely the misery 
of her life? Was it only the contrast 
to the man whose wife she was? 

She hid her face in her hands with a 
sharp little cry of fear. It was more than 
that. Quite suddenly she realized it— 
the full meaning of what had happened 
to her, the full significance of the thoughts 
that were crowding in her brain. She 
shivered, clasping her hands closer over 
her eyes. Why, oh why had this come to 
her—had she not already enough to bear! 
And if she had not been bound, if she were 
free, it would make no difference. He was 
an Arab! 

Then her self-control gave way and she 
fell back among the cushions, dry-eyed 
but shaking with emotion. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have cared,” she wailed, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
care what he was.” 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck 
seven. She hardly glanced at it. If 
Clyde did come, the train would prob- 
ably be late. It usually was. And for 
nearly an hour more she lay still, striving 
to concentrate her tired mind on trivial- 
ities, becoming momentarily drowsier 
as the room grew darker. She was nearly 
asleep when the sound of a loud blustering 
voice echoing from the hall sent: her bolt 
upright on the sofa. 

She stumbled to her feet as he flung into 
the room, a tall, heavy-built man whose 
big frame seemed almost to fill the aper- 
ture as he stood for a moment in the 
entrance peering for her in the dim light. 
“What the devil are you sittin’ in the 
dark for?” 

The truculent tone gave her the key 
to the mood in which he had returned 
and her heart beat faster as she heard 
him fumbling at the electric switch by the 
door. The room flashed into brilliance. 
Without waiting for an answer he strode 
towards her and caught her in his arms 
with the rough masterfulness that was 
habitual with him. 
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silken cushions, fighting the agony of - 


“Been asleep—tired of waiting for pg ies : 
You look like a baby with your jgmmeditatt 
all ruffled and your cheeks the colgp gurst tim 
a two year old,” he said with 4 Sho 180! 
laugh of satisfaction, drawing her qdpggporses 2! 
and bending to kiss her. The hot bpeqgipasiness- 
fanning her face was rank with spigggpim, for 
“T wanted that,” he remarked gpg “Any 
placently. ‘A fortnight’s a bit too Accus 
without your charmin’ society, my deaggras t00 
You’ll come along too the next timgpnd fet 
And the trip wasn’t worth it. No decegphat hac 
heads worth speaking about, not a sighpnd, 80! 
nor smell of a panther, and that gqpearing 
Malec mucked up the arrangements gpfter le 
I knew he would—a rotten show fmgpo ont 
start to finish. I’m as hot as hell and my “Arter 
throat’s on fire. I want a drink and jf He | 
want a bath. Tell ’en to have: dinggpaid, Wi 
ready in half an hour.” And with gg You s¢ 
parting curse at the inefficiency of ¢ggortnigh 
Algerian railway service he flung out 
the room. 

With her hand pressed tightly againg 
the lips that were still quivering from hi 
kisses, Marny stood struggling to regaj 
her composure and starting nervougpnatl. 
as she listened to the angry bellowing thagst! 
came from her husband’s dressing room 
But she drew a swift little breath of relig 
at the thought that he obviously ky 
nothing as yet of the Caid’s disappearance 

During dinner her own silence passe 
unheeded while he launched into a detailed 
and grumbling account of the expeditiog 
that had fallen far short of his expectation 
She knew that he must have been drinking##™ 
heavily during the day but his thin 
seemed unquenchable and as she watchelfl 
him gulp down whisky after whisky sh 
wondered with a feeling of dread. whaje 
form the inevitable reaction would take 
His rages were easier to bear than thy’ 
moods of maudlin sentimentality thi 
sickened her. 

Contrary to his usual custom he followel 
her into the drawing room when dinnt 
was finished, and lighting a cigar took upi 
commanding position before the flowe-gance 
filled fireplace with his hands thrust dep Denis : 
in the pockets of his dinner jacket, watehg” his 
ing her through half veiled eyes unig Lord 
coffee was brought. 

“You’re damn pretty tonight, Mamy,’ 
he remarked condescendingly as he toot 
the fragile cup she held out to him, 4 the rer 
flatter myself that dress was a stroked 
genius,” he added, looking with no great 
favor at the coffee he raised to his lip 
A moment later cup and contents weal 
crashing into the flowerpots behind him 

“Filth!” he ejaculated  disgustedly 
“Tf that chap can’t make decent colt 
he’ll have to go.” And consigning ® 
cook to perdition he lounged across @ 
room to a chair and turning to the tag. 
laden table beside him splashed nelgj™ 
cognac wrathfully into a glass. > he: 

Marny put down her own cup witholl 
answering. There was nothing wil 
with the coffee—it was perfectly made 
usual—but expostulation was useless Wi 
Clyde in his present humor. And } 
seemed to expect no comment. Swab 
lowing the brandy with slow enjoymel 
he refilled the glass and, stretching? 
long limbs lazily, turned to her with® 
question for which she had been waititg 

“Tanner been behaving—beast 
right?” he' rapped, with a glance at 
clock on the mantelpiece. And fe 
that even at this late hour he might 
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“E ditating a visit to the stables, for the 
Jor gest time in her life she lied. 
“Tanner has been exemplary. The 


her clogamporses are splendid,” she said with forced 
‘hot b sBasiness. Her answer apparently satisfied 
for he grunted approvingly. 

rked gm “Any letters? 


Accustomed to doing for him what he 


t 

deaymvas t0O lazy to do for himself, she rose 
next «Ed fetched the pile of correspondence 
No decenfhat had accumulated during his absence, 


<alnd, going back to the sofa, watched him 
1 that agjearing open and throwing aside letter 
rements gpiter letter until she could keep silent 
show longer. 

ell “a “Aren’t you going to the club?” 
ink and jf He laughed shortly. “Not me,” he 
ve: dinnafaid, with a glance that made her flinch. 
nd with ,f You seem to forget I’ve been away for a 
cy of tygortnight. My wife’s society is good 
ing out for me tonight.” 

With an involuntary tremor she turned 


the knew was written on her face. 

He flung down the last letter with a 
marl. “That charmin’ brother of yours is 
owing thal nsking for trouble! Overrun his allowance 
sing roompegain and has the cheek to write and ask 
th of reli@or a check by return. I’ll see him in 
asly knegpllades first. I’ve warned him before the 
ppearanofillowance is ample and that I wouldn’t 


his slowly. 
e watchelq He looked at her with a curious smile. 
hisky sh Don’t you, my dear?” he said unpleas- 
ead whugently. “Neither does Denis, apparently. 
yuld takeM#No Irishman seems to understand the 
than th@value of money, and I suppose Denis is 
lity thifaly conforming to type when he fails 

o understand that the yearly allowance 
e followelj! make him has got to last a year.” 
en dinneg “But Clyde, I don’t know what you’re 
took talking about!” she gasped. “The allow- 
e flowe-$ance you make him—why do you make 
rust dep Denis an allowance? Why can’t he live 
st, watehgon his own money?” 
yes unig Lord Geradine smiled again. 

“What money?” he drawled. 

Marny,"§ She jerked her head impatiently. 
he tot? “His own money, the estate money, 
him, ‘“Igthe rents of Castle Fergus. What he— 
stroke dj What we have always lived on. Why 
no greg can't he manage on that?” 
“his lif “Because the Castle Fergus rents are 
nts went Paid to me,” replied her husband shortly. 
ind him She looked at him blankly. “To you!” 
gustedly™ She faltered. “The Castle Fergus rents are 
nt cof Paid to you? But why—what have you 
ning tw ‘0 do with Castle Fergus? Oh Clyde, I 
cross th on’t know what you mean, truly I don’t!” 
the try Lord Geradine heaved himself sideways 
ed nel his chair and poured out 2 whisky 

with slow deliberation. “You knew your 
, withodll™ brother was in a hole when I married 
m you,” he said at last, with a certain 
in his voice. 

She winced, and the blood rushed into 
her white face. “I knew that,” she said 
shakily, “but I didn’t know it had any- 
thing to do with money. I thought it 
was horrible he 

one.” 
., Geradine emptied the glass and pushed 
it from him with a hard laugh. “The 
sg Sometimes follows from the other,” 
€ Said contemptuously. “It was so 
ea Denis. He ran through a very tidy 
ortune in an uncommonly short space of 
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ce passmrase it by a single halipenny. seems 
a detail@gto think I’m made of money.” | 
expeditio Mary sat up with a jerk, staring | 
ectationset him uncomprehendingly. ‘‘His allow- 
drinkingence—Denis—I don’t understand,” she 
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time, and then he did what you are 
pleased to call ‘something horrible.’ 
I don’t set up to be a model of virtue 
myself but there are some things I jib at, 
and I’m damned if I’d soil my hands with 
the dirty game he played. But he played 
it once too often when I came on _ the 
scenes: He landed himself in the devil 
of a mess and jolly nearly ended in jail. 
But for my own reasons, that didn’t suit 


me and he was glad to take the terms I , 


offered him. He wanted his liberty 
and money enough to make it amus- 
ing—I wanted you. And there you 
haye it.” 

‘She sat quite still, looking at him 
fixedly, her face colorless, trying to realize 
the meaning of what he had told her. 

“He sold me to you!” she said at last. 
- And the scorn in her voice sent him out of 
his chair with an oath. 

“Oh, for God’s sake don’t make a tragedy 
out of it!” he cried angrily. “In any case 
it’s ancient history. You knew that Denis 
had a reason for pressing our marriage. 
I don’t know what fancy tale he told you, 
and I don’t care. We are married and 
there’s an end of it. And there’s no 
earthly need to cut up rough about it. I 
mayn’t bea saint but I’m damn fond of you. 
I wanted you the first minute I laid eyes 
on you, and I generally get what I want,” 
he added with a complacent laugh, drop- 
ping down on the sofa beside her. He 
flung his arms around her with sudden 
violence. 

For a moment he held her, trembling 
and helpless in his fierce embrace. Then 
he laughed again, a laugh that made her 
want to shriek, that made every nerve 
Hagel body quiver with passionate re- 
volt. 

“Run along,” he said quickly, “and 
tell that old woman to clear out in double 
quick time if she values her place.” 

Beyond the door, free from his watching 
eyes, she buried her face in her hands with 
a groan of agony. 

As she passed her husband’s dressing 
toom the door opened suddenly and she 
came face to face with his Arab valet. 
She had not seen the man since his return 
and, forcing a smile to her trembling lips, 
she nodded to him with the kindly greeting 
she gave invariably to every member of the 
household. But as he turned to her the 
words died in an inarticulate gasp and she 
halted abruptly, staring with horror at 
the terrible mark that, stretching from 
forehead to chin, disfigured his face—a 
mark that could only have been caused by 
the slashing cut of a powerfully driven 
whip. 


“Malec!” she cried aghast. 

But with a quick salaam the man drew 
back and, slipping past her, vanished down 
the passage with the lithe noiselessness of 
his race. She stood as if turned to stone. 

“How can he—oh, how can he!’’ she 
moaned. ‘Then she fled panic-stricken to 
the door of her own room. But there, 
with a tremendous effort of will, she 
regained her self-command and went in 
quietly, smiling with apparent naturalness 
as Ann turned from the open window to 
meet her. The old woma,’s face was 
radiant. She almost ran across the room. 

“Miss Marny dear, it’s ail right,” she 
breathed eagerly. ‘“Tanner’s just been 
in-~ The horse was brought back half an 
hour ago and he’s not a. peany the worse.” 

For an instant Marny ‘ooked at her 
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_and its native chieftains; but for himi 


strangely. Then she sank into a qi 
with a gasp of relief. 
“Ann—oh, Ann!” she whispered, 


_ CHAPTER IV 


At THE close of a hot afternoon aboy 
three weeks after his return to Alp; 
Carew was sitting in the Governor Ge, 
eral’s private room at the Winter Pajag 
Staring out of the open window, 
neglected cigarette drooping between hi 
lips, he was listening without attendip 
to the faint strains of the Zouave ban( 
echoing from the Place du Gouvernemen| 
drumming absently with his fingers on th 
table before him, which was littered wit) 
maps and plans and scattered typewritte 
sheets. For the best part of two hours he 
had been repeating the story of his ky 
journey and the hardly won concessiq 
for the benefit of an interested and detail 
loving representative of the Ministry of th 
Interior who was returning the next day 


Carew’s mission successfully terminat 
and his report duly handed in to h 
quarters, he had had no wish to be 
identified with the enterprise. He 
glad to be of use to the administrati 
anxious always, when opportunity off 
to assist in promoting a better under 
standing between the rulers of the coun 


was only a minor and incidental part 
his life’s work. Today for the first -tim 
he had yielded to the often expressed wi 
of General Sanois—who administered th 
particular part of the Sahara under dis 
cussion—that his really valuable aid should 
be more intimately known to the hom 
authorities. 

The interview had off success 
fully. The illustrious visitor with Gall 
courtesy and enthusiasm had congratv- 
lated all concerned, expressing his own ani 
his country’s indebtedness to the three mea 
he addressed and, with a final interchang 
of compliments, had _betaken_himsel 
to his waiting carriage whither the Gover 
nor and General Sanois had accompanied 
him. And Carew, left for a few moment 
alone in the cool, pleasant room, had fallen 
into a profound reverie that was in ™ 
way connected with the events of th 
afternoon. 

The sound of approaching voices rousel 
him and he turned reluctantly from the 
window as the stout, smiling little Gover 
nor bustled in followed by his tall, grave 
faced army colleague, and a slim, delicalt 
looking youth who went silently to a dest 
in a far corner. ee 

The Governor dropped into a chair wi 
a little grunt. 

“That’s over,” he remarked in a toned 
relief. “Everything goes @ merveille, m 
dear Carew. Our friend is charmed Wi 
all he has seen, has been pleased to 0mm 
pliment me on the state of the county; 
and has swallowed all the extravagil 
demands of our good Sanois here 
turning a hair. Providing he remembe 
all he has promised, providing his inter 
is as great as he represents, there show 
be speedily allowed to us some alteratil 
in administration we have long asked " 
in vain. I am hopeful, decidedly hope 
If it were mot so exhausting I might 08 
allow myself to become enthusiastic. yo 
will dine with me tonight,” he @% 
genially, “both of yon? We must comm 
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the occasion. And afterwards, perhaps, 
for an hour or two, the opera? Not very 
amusing but——” He shrugged whim- 


sically. 

For a few minutes longer they talked of 
the possibilities of the new régime in 
Myspect, and then the General rose to go 
with a vague reference to a mass of corre- 

ndence awaiting his attention. 

“Are you coming my way?” he asked. 
But Carew shook his head. 

“lye an appointment in the Casbar 
this evening.” 

Sanois laughed grimly and looked up 
from the sword belt he was buckling with 
a suspicion of eagerness in his keen eyes. 
“Tt would be indiscreet to ask with whom, 
I presume? You know more about the 
Casbar than I do,” he said, almost grudg- 
ingly. “You’ve friends everywhere, Carew. 
Some of them I’d like to lay my hands on,” 
he added meaningly. 

Carew smiled faintly. “Possibly,” he 
said coolly, “but my ‘friends’ are useful. 
And until they let me down I can’t very 
well help you to any information you may 
want concerning them. That was agreed,” 
he added, his voice hardening slightly. 

“Word of an Englishman, eh?” said the 
General with another grim laugh, and 
stalked off. 

Crossing to the open window Carew 
stood for some time, his hands plunged 
deep in his jacket pockets, scowling at the 
palms in the garden beneath. And 
accustomed to his frequent and protracted 
silences, the Governor made no attempt 
to force conversation. Stretched com- 
fortably in a capacious armchair, he 
toyed idly with a cigarette until Carew’s 
voice broke in suddenly. 

“There is a compatriot of mine, a cer- 
tain Viscount Geradine, who has de Gran- 
ier’s villa this winter—can you tell me 
anything about him?” 

The cherubic little Governor looked 
vaguely embarrassed. “Nothing of very 
much good, I am afraid,” he said slowly. 
“He is not, unfortunately, an ornament 
to your usually so distinguished aris- 
tocracy. I personally know very little of 
him. But one hears things—one’ hears 
things,” he repeated uncomfortably. 

. For a moment Carew hesitated; then: 

“As—what?” he asked bluntly. 

_The Frenchman shot him a look of un- 
astonishment. It was unlike 
Carew to be curious about anybody. 

‘Patrice knows more about these things 
than I do,” he fenced, lighting a fresh 
cigarette with.delicate precision and turn- 
ing to the pale youth in the corner. “My 
good Patrice, can you tell us anything 
about the Englishman, Lord Geradine, who 
is living at the Villa des Ombres?” 

The young man looked up quickly. 

T can tell you what happened chez 
night, oncle,” he replied 

‘omptly, with a ish grin that was 
faintly malicious. 

But the Governor raised a plump white 
hand in horrified protest. “I beg of 
you—no,” he said hurriedly. “Spare us 
the disgusting details, mon cher. Gener- 
dlities will be amply sufficient.” 

nephew shrugged acquiescence. 
«a you will,” he said complacently. 
But it was amusing—oh, yes, distinctly 
amusing!” he mimicked, with the assur- 


"ance of a highly privileged individual. 


And for five minutes he sketched with 
macy frankness the character and failings 
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of the man who had won for himself an 
unenviable reputation even in a not too 
straitlaced society. It was an unsavory 
revelation that provoked little exclama- 
tions of disgust from the visibly distressed 
Governor, but Carew listened with appar- 
ent indifference to the delinquencies of his 
fellow count . “A drunkard and a 
bully,” concluded the attaché, ticking off 
the final accusations on his fingers as if he 
were tabulating them for a formal process. 
“And married,” he added with a burst of 
indignation, ‘married to a beautiful young 
girl with the face of an ange Z 

“Yes, yes, quite so,” interrupted his 
uncle dryly. “They usually are married, 
ces gens ld, to a beautiful young girl with 
the face of an angel! But we are not dis- 
cussing Lady Geradine, my good Patrice. 


‘| Not a pleasant character, I fear,’’ he added, 


turning deprecatingly to Carew as if 
apologizing for his nephew’s outspoken 
comments, “but rich, immensely rich, I 
understand. If it is the question of a horse, 
perhaps——” he suggested tentatively. 
But Carew shook his head. ; 

“J value my horses too highly to sell 
them to a man of that type,” he 
said shortly, and took leave without 
vouchsafing any explanation of his 
curiosity. 

Outside in the Place du Gouvernement 
he glanced at his watch as he turned his 
steps toward the native quarter. It was 
later than he had imagined. He would 
have to hurry to keep his appointment 
and get back to his own villa in time to 
dress for the dinner the Governor had 
planned so gleefully. Heedless of the 
traffic, he strode through the busy streets 
immersed in his own thoughts. 

What on earth had made him ask the 
Governor that idiotic question? What 
on earth did the fellow matter to him? 
If the voluble young attaché’s story was 
true Lord Geradine must be a pretty 
average blackguard. And if he were— 
what business was it of his? If the girl 
had married a scoundrel it was her own 
lookout. He had been forced to help her 
in her exigency, but the affair was over and 
done with—thank Heaven! 

Finished so far as he was concerned 
when he had been fortunate enough to get 
her horse back, which he had done far 
sooner than he had expected. It had been 
a stroke of luck, that second chance meet- 
ing with Abdul el Dhib. 

With what result? Quite suddenly Carew 
seemed to be looking into a pair of wide 
blue eyes, strained and dark with agonized 
terror, and he flung his shoulders back 
angrily, arog. the trick of memory that 
had brought the girl’s white face before 
him with vivid distinctness. For years 
he had never consciously looked at a 
woman. Why did this woman’s face 
haunt him so persistently? 

It was, it could only be, he argued dog- 
gedly, reaction from the sudden awaken- 
ing of the old pain, the old memories he 
had thought done. with forever. There 
was no other possible construction to put 
upon his state of mind—he would allow 
no other construction. 

And yet, the humiliation of it! Had 
he not even yet conquered the moral 
cowardice that in the early days of his 
sorrow had driven him from England and 
made him avoid association with his fellow 
countrymen rather than face the scandal 


that would always be connected with his, 
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name? It had been rank cowardice. And 
he was a coward still, it appeared, too 


cowardly even to be honest with himself. 


Wrenching his thoughts resolutely from 
the morbid introspection to which he had 
given way, he forced his attention to the 
immediate matter in hand. As he plunged 
deeper into the heart of the Casbar he 
thought with a slight feeling of amusement 
of General Sanois’ parting words, for the 
astute old Arab who awaited his comi 
was distinctly one of those “friends” the 
General yearned to lay his hands on. 

Turning from the steep street he was 
ascending he entered a gloomy alley of 
squalid, sinister looking houses and walked 
slowly along the narrow footway, counting 
the closed doors carefully as he went. 


The house before which he eventually . 


hated was, if possible, more sinister, more 
wretched looking than the rest. There 
was no. knocker on the nail studded door, 
and the tiny grille was closed, but Carew 
had not expected an open welcome and he 
was too well versed in the ways of the 
Casbar to advertise his presence by any 
noisy demonstration. Though apparently 
deserted, he knew that life was teaming 
behind those seemingly empty walls. 

Lighting a cigarette, he set himself to 
wait until the hidden watcher should 
satisfy himself of the visftor’s identity, 
The cigarette was smoked through before 
he heard the dull clank of heavy bars 
being removed. Still with no show of 
haste he sauntered to the door that opened 
narrowly to admit him and passed into 
gloom that became absolute blackness 
as the faint light filtering in from without 
was shut off by the closing of the entrance. 
Again he heard the rattle of formidable 
bolts; then a hand touched his sleeve and 
he was led along an interminable 
that curved and twisted tortuously. 
silent guide moved forward unhesitatingly 
with a sure step that made Carew wonder 
suddenly if he was blind. Dumb also, it 
would appear, for he made no answer 
to the one remark addressed to him. 

A doorkeeper who was a deaf-mute and 
blind, a mysterious building which was 
approached by devious ways and secret 
passages—Carew’s lips twitched with 
amusement. The wily old Arab who, 
after years of absence, had ventured into 
Algiers again for cogent reasons of his own 
was evidently taking no chances of a sur- 
prise visit from the authorities. 

Carew’s eyes were just beginning to be- 
come accustomed to the darkness when the 
guide’s fingers pressing on his arm brought 
him to a sudden stop and he waited with- 
out moving while more bolts were re 
moved and a tiny door swung inward, 
revealing a narrow winding staircase which 
was lighted by a solitary earthenware 
lamp placed in a niche in the wall. Seen 
by the dim light his conductor proved te 
be a powerful negro of gigantic height, 
blind as he had thought. And feeling 
more than ever that he had stepped into an 
episode from the Arabian Nights, Carew 
followed him up the staircase to a door that 
was covered with a curtain of matchless 
embroidery, 

He was ushered, into a room which fot 
sumptuousness of furnishing and barbarie 
splendor he had never seen equaled. The 
rugs and hangings were priceless, the 
divans and mats gorgeous with vivid 
colorings, and the many lamps of beatel 


silver, lighted already—for the. daylight 
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was excluded by thick curtains—were 
finer even than those which hung in the 
Moresque hall of his own villa. : 
Blinking at the sudden light, he hesitated 
on the threshold for an instant and then 
went forward to meet the superbly dressed 


Arab who rose quickly from a heap of 


cushions to greet him with unusually 
demonstrative expressions of pleasure. 

Their last meeting had been under very 
diferent circumstances, circumstances at- 
tendant on the intertribal warfare that 
waged perpetually between the belligerent 
Arabs of the far south. Traveling in a 
district that was new to him, Carew had 
become involved in a bid for supremacy 
between two powerful chiefs which had 
ended in victory for the one who was now 
greeting him with such wealth of flowery 
hyperbole—a victory that at the time it 
had seemed impossible he could live to 
enjoy. In the course of his wanderings 
Carew had seen many appalling sights and 
had attended to wounds that appeared 
well nigh incurable, but never in the whole 
of his experience had he attempted to 
restore a body so horribly mangled and 
broken. For weeks he had wrestled to 
save the chief’s life and it had been mainly 
owing to his care that the sheik had event- 
ually recovered to swear eternal friendship 
with the man who had literally snatched 
him from the jaws of death. 

The mutual interchange of formal com- 
pliments and good will was followed by 
the customary coffee and sweetmeats, and 
cigarettes that were the sheik’s one lapse 
from strict orthodoxy and which he prof- 
fered with a grave smile and jest at his own 
expense. The conversation ranged over 
many topics, and used though he was to the 
circumambient methods of the oriental 
when any particular point is in view, Carew 
began to wonder when the special subject 
which he understood was the main reason 
for his visit would be approached. 

But when the sheik at length abandoned 
generalities and came with unexpected 
directness to the heart of the matter he 
had dallied with so long, Carew listened 
to information that, coming from such a 
quarter, filled him with amazement. The 
man was no friend to France, and out of 
favor with the government, but he was 
calmly imparting intelligence that would 
be very useful to the administration, and 
for the moment Carew was nonplussed. 


Was the surprising confidence for his ears: 


alone or was he being used as an inter- 
mediary? He put the question with his 

‘Is it thy wish that the government 
sheik’s gem-laden fingers touched 
lightly first his forehead and then his 
breast. “It is my wish that through thee 
the government should learn that which 
they are too blind to see. Thus do I, in 
part, pay my debt.” 

nodded. 

And thou, O Sheik,” he said, “do I 
speak for thee to the government? ‘The 
day is fortunate. Tonight I dine with 
His Excellency and General Sanois——” 

‘May Allah burn them!” interposed the 
sheik fetvently. 

Carew laughed. “And thy news?” he 


‘ 
‘Use it—or withhold it—but speak no 
word of me. Am I their dog?” replied the 
With a flash of anger. 
But there was a constraint in his 
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manner, a hint of something left unsaid, 
that made him appear preoccupied as he 
accompanied Carew to the head of the 
little winding staircase where the negro 
was still waiting. And it was not until 
the elaborate farewells had been spoken 
and Carew had started to descend that 
the old Arab gave utterance to what was 
in his mind. Leaning forward he spoke 
in a swift undertone. 

“There was a dweller in the wilderness 
who had a garden filled with rare flowers— 
culled from the gardens of better men than 
he—a garden overflowing with sweetness 
and delight. Yet was he not satisfied, 
for his questing eyes had glimpsed the 
beauty of a stranger blossom brought from 
a far-off land, and he burned with desire 
to gather it for his own. Chance gave 
him the prize he longed for—and chance 
wrested it from him again. And now the 
fire of desire is quenched in the greater 
fire of hatred and revenge. Take heed 
for that same gardener, my friend,” he 
added meaningly. 

Carew went on down the stairs with a 
faint smile at the oriental ambiguity with 
which the veiled warning had been con- 
veyed to him. Though no name had been 
mentioned it was perfectly obvious who 
threatened him. He had thwarted. the 
desire of no other Arab. But as he fol- 
lowed the negro again through the black- 
ness of the winding passage he turned 
from the thought of that particular Arab 
with a shrug of annoyance. Abdul el 
Dhib was too intimately connected with 
what he wished to forget to allow him to 
dwell on the possible results of the horse- 
thief’s threats. There seemed no need 
to take the warning too seriously, and 
besides he was too deeply imbued with the 
fatalism he had learned in the desert to 
dread death. 

Dismissing Abdul from his mind, he 
turned his thoughts to the other as plaus- 
ible but more clean handed Arab he had 
just quitted. The information the sheik 
had imparted ought without question to 
be passed on to headquarters, and that 
as speedily as possible. Perhaps tonight 
he would find opportunity to approach the 
General on the subject. 

The return journey through the dismal 
cellars seemed shorter than the first and 
Carew was not surprised when he was 
ushered into the outer world again to find 
himself, as he had expected, in a totally 
different street from that in which he had 
waited to gain admittance to the sinister 
looking house. But the locality was 
known to him and very soon he was back 
in the Rue Hannibal. 

Preoccupied, he rounded a sharp corner 
without noticing the noisy clamor that 
ordinarily would have warned him of some 
special excitement in progress and came 
suddenly upon a yelling crowd of ragged 
youths and boys who fought and screamed 
and tore at each other as they surged 
round some central object that was hidden 
from him. *The noise was deafening, the 
narrow roadway completely blocked, and 
Carew glanced at his watch with a gather- 
ing frown. He was late enough already; 
he had no mind to be further delayed by a 
band of young savages employed probably 
in their usual amusement of torturing 
some unfortunate dumb animal. 

Argument was impossible; his voice 
would be drowned in the shrill cries that 
filled the air. Action, prompt and deci- 


sive, was the only expedient. Selecting 
a spot where the throng seemed less dense, 
he gripped two of the taller lads and dash. 
ing their heads together drove them before 
him, a living wedge, into the heart of the 
press. 

The unexpectedness of his attack made 
his task an easy one, and in the sudden 
silence that ensued he cursed them fluently, 
Before he had finished speaking they had 
begun to slink away and in a few mo- 
ménts he was alone again in the deserted 
street, looking down with a variety of 
feelings on the slim girlish figure crouched 
on the filthy cobblestones at his feet. 

Hatless, her white dress stained and 
crumpled, she seemed oblivious of every- 
thing but the pitiful little cur whose 
mangled, bloodstained head lay on her 
knee. She was crooning to it softly, 
brushing -the matted hair from its fast 
glazing eyes and stroking the broken, 
palpitating limbs with tender, caressing 
fingers. And when the tortured creature’s 
agony was over and she had laid the little 
dead body gently aside, she still sat on 
motionless, shivering from time to time 
as she tried to wipe the crimson stickiness 
from her fingers with a scrap of lawn that 
was already a soaked red rag. 

With a gesture of impatience Carew 
dropped his own larger,and more adequate 
handkerchief into her lap. 

“Tt is unwise to meddle with these Arab 


.gamins, Lady Geradine.” 


He spoke curtly, his tone patently dis- 
approving, and at the sound of his voice 
she started violently. For a moment she 
scarcely seemed to breathe; then she 
stumbled to her feet, looking up at him 
quickly, and he saw the sudden bewilder- 
ment that leaped into her eyes as they 
traveled slowly over the length of his tall 
figure and then sought his face again to 
linger on the tell-tale scar across his cheek 
that gave her the clue to his identity. 

“You are English,” she stammered, 
the color rushing into her white cheeks. 
“I thought—that night—you were an 
Arab.” ‘Then she flung her hands out to 
him with a little choking cry. 
didn’t you come sooner!” she wailed. 
“Tt was horrible! That poor wee beastie— 


those devils! You don’t know what they 


did—it nearly drove me mad—I can't 
bear to see an animal suffer——” 

She broke off with a shudder and for a 
moment he thought she was going to faint 
and caught at her arm instinctively. But 
she pulled herself together, moving away 
from him slightly with a fleeting smile of 
acknowledgment. “I’m all right, thanks, 
only it makes one—just a little bit—sick,” 
she said jerkily. Brushing the dust marks 
from her tumbled dress she turned again 
to Carew. He was waiting with the 
detached air of aloofness she remembered 
“4 well and which sent a little chill through 

er. 

“T seem to be fated to give you trouble,” 
she murmured shyly. But he did not 
choose to notice her tentative reference 
to their first meeting. 

“Are you alone?” he asked bluntly. 
“Tt is too late in the evening for you to be 
in the Casbar without an escort.” 

She flushed deeply at the undisguised 
reproof in his tone and found herself 
eagerly defending her imprudence. 

“I know—but I didn’t realize how late 
it was. I was shopping and lost myself. 
I was trying to make my way back when 
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when I saw the dog. I suppose it was 
stupid of me to attempt to do anything 
but—but I just had to.’ 

A curious look she was unable to read 
flashed across his face but he made no 
comment. “I can find you a fiacre in the 
Rue Randon,” he said coldly. 

Chilled again by his brusque manner 
she walked beside him silently. She was 
more shaken by the incident than she had 
realized, and for the first time she began 
to wonder what would have happened if 
he had not come. But he had come, and 
once again she was his debtor for a service 
he rendered unwillingly. 

Why did he so grudge the help he vol- 
untarily offered? And why had he let 
her think that he was an Arab? She 
looked at him covertly, but after the first 
shy glance she had no hesitation in con- 
tinuing her scrutiny, for he seemed as 
unaware of her regard as he was negligent 
of her company. 

The change of dress seemed to alter him 
completely. In the well fitting blue serge 
suit that clung closely to his muscular 
figure he appeared taller, slenderer than 
she had supposed; he looked older, too, and 
the gravity of face and demeanor that had 
seemed natural in an Arab struck her even 
more forcibly now that she knew his true 
nationality. 

It was a strong face, she decided, too 
strong, too hard perhaps for absolute 
beauty; but clean cut and bronzed as a 
native’s, lean and healthy looking, it was a 
face that compelled attention. Strength 
seemed the key note of his composition. 
His spare frame appeared to be made up 
only of bone and muscle. 

She had wrestled with herself, striving 
to forget him, hoping that time would 
obliterate the image that seemed to possess 
her every conscious moment. But this 


second meeting had shattered the resolu-| _ 


tions she had formed so bravely. She 
would always remember, always care. 
The memory of him would go with her 
through life—the memory of a man who 
was indifferent to her, whom honor de- 
manded that she should root out of her 
heart. Did love always come like that, 
so suddenly, so irresistibly, so unsought? 
Love had entered very little into her 


‘life. Her father had loved her but she 


was a child when he died, and since his 
death she had had no outlet for the affec- 
tion lying dormant in her. She had lived 
in the open, a boy’s life rather than a 
gitl’s, finding abundant happiness and 
contentment in sport and outdoor pur- 
suits. She had been singularly innocent, 
singularly young. : 

Then she had married, and marriage 
had brought her not the joy and wonder of 
a man’s devotion but the loathing of a 
man’s possession. The hope of a child, 
that might have been another woman’s 
salvation, had never touched her. That 
through her her husband’s vices might be 
perpetuated was a fear that never left her. 
_And now the dread that filled her con- 
tinually had become a thousand times 
more poignant, a thousand times more 
horrible for the strange, overwhelming 
emotion that had leaped into being that 
awful night three weeks ago. Love she 
had never thought to know had come to 

The too late. 

t three weeks had been purga- 
tory. Her husband had been more intol- 
frant, more hard to please, more insistent 
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experiment for a short time. Simply mail the coupon below or 
write a postcard, and the 64-p. booklet and sample lessons will 
go to you at once absolutely free and without obligation. 
_Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on the 
piano or organ, not only in the original key, but in all other keys 
as well. Most students practice months before they acquire this 
ability. It is made possible by my patented invention, the Color- 
otone. Another invention obtainable only from me is my hand-operated 


moving picture device, Quinn-dex. _By means of Quinn-dex you actually 
see my fingers in motion on the piano, and can learn just how to train 
your own fingers. FREE BOOK 


When I say that I can 
teach you piano in quarter » Quinn Conservatory Studio, CPS1 


the usual time, do not 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
think that this is too good * Please send me without cost or obligation, 
to be true. Modern in- your free booklet, “How to Learn Piano 


ventions and improved or Organ,” free sample lessons and full 
methods have accomplished & particulars of your method. ; 

just as great wonder in 
other branches of educa- 
end coupon or postcar 

at once, before the offer Address 
of free sample lessons is 
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in his selfish demands than he had ever . 
been. He had also been drinking more 


heavily than usual with disastrous results 
to his temper which had been felt by all 


the household. .Malec, the Arab valet, 


the scarcely healed cut ‘across his face a 
burning, throbbing reminder of his master’s 
heavy hand, went sullenly about his duties 
with hatred in his half veiled eyes, and 
Tanner was in open rebellion. 

This evening for the first time since his 
return Lord Geradine had allowed her out 
of his sight and had given reluctant per- 
mission for the shopping expedition to the 
Casbar. For two hours she had been free. 
She shivered at the thought of going back 
to him. With an unconscious movement 
she drew nearer to the man who walked 
beside her, marveling anew at the strange 
feeling of security his presence brought her. 

The clenched hands tightened until 
the nails bit deeper into the soft palms. 
Silence became impossible. 

“T haven’t thanked you for sending back 
the Caid,’’ she said nervously, forcing her 
voice to steadiness. They were passing 
down a narrow street where grave faced 


Arabs, lost apparently in contemplation, | 


sat smoking in the open doorways of their 


shops regarding the passers-by with un-.. 


concerned aloofness, ostensibly disdainful 
of possible sales, yet, quick to notice 
all who came and went; for, watching 
them, Marny saw with growing astonish- 
ment the frequent and profound salaams 
which greeted her companion. As she 
spoke he had stopped to acknowledge the 
salute of a venerable graybeard who 
lounged indolently amongst the fine car- 


pets and heterogeneous collection of brass-. 


work and antique firearms that formed his 
stock in trade. 


“T can recommend old Ibraheim, if you : 


are interested in embroideries, Lady 
Geradine. Most of his things are genuine, 
and he has seen you with me—he won't 
rob you too unmercifully,” he said, with 
the first smile he had yet given her. “I 
was fortunate in finding your horse,” he 
continued, raising his hand to fend from 
her the swaying head of a heavily laden 


camel that lurched past with a snarling» 


grunt of ill humor, “but, if you will permit 
me to say so, I strongly advise you not to 
ride him again unattended. His worth 
and pedigree are well known, and there 


are a number of Arabs in and about Algiers: 


who are very averse to valuable stallions 
being sold out of the country. It is only 
natural when you come to think of it. I 


should hold the same view myself—were: 


I an Arab.” 

“You are very likeone. You have lived 
much amongst them?” she suggested 
diffidently. His curt assent was not con- 
ducive to further questioning but her wist- 
ful interest overcame her shyness. “In 
the desert—the real desert?” she asked 


eagerly. 

“Yes, in the real desert,” he answered 
shortly, a slight frown gathering on his 
face. And as if regretting the slight lapse 
from his former rigidity of manner he 
seemed to draw once more into himself. 


-Flushing sensitively, Marny relapsed into 


silence that lasted until they reached the 
Rue Randon. A passing victoria plying 
for hire rattled up in response to Carew’ 
signal, and he had placed her in it. ; 
For a momeht she leaned forward with- 
out speaking, looking at him as he stood 
bareheaded on the pavement beside het 
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Then she thrust her hand out to him with 
a brusque boyish gesture. 

“Thank you—for all you’ve done,” she 

the of a second he hesitated, 
staring gloomily at the little outstretched 
hand; then his tall figure stiffened suddenly 
and, drawing back with a deep un-English 
bow, he signed to the Arab coachman to 
drive on. 

CHAPTER V | 


WitHouT bestowing a second glance 
on either the carriage or its occu- 
t, Carew leaped into another cab. 

He leaned back against the dusty cush- 
ions, his arms folded tightly across his 
chest, scowling wrathfully at .the busy 
streets. He had not seen the look of 
hurt disappointment that flashed, into the 
gitl’s eyes when he ignored her outstretched 
hand. He had been conscious only of the 
raging tumult of his own feelings, of the 
intolerant anger that this second wholly 
undesired meeting had provoked. 

His fine lips curved contemptuously as 
he lighted a cigarette and looked at his | - 
watch with a deeper scowl. Though 
indifferent to his own meals he disliked 
causing annoyance to others and the cheery 
little Governor was a gourmet to whom a 
retarded dinner was a catastrophe. By 
now he should have been starting for the 
Palace. 

Stretching his long legs out more com- 
fortably and pulling his hat further over 
his eyes he settled himself to wait, his mind 
wandering back to the desert he had so 
recently left but towards which his 
thoughts were already turning eagerly. 
Time to complete his arrangements for 
another protracted trip, to restock his 
depleted medical equipment, and he could 
leave this confounded town again for the 
life he loved best. A life of hardship and 
danger, but to him a life eminently worth 
living. And in the end—far out amongst 
the sandy wastes, he hoped, where the 
fierce sun would beat down scorchingly 
on the whispering particles that would hold 
him in their shifting embrace, where the 
jackals would wail their nightly chorus 
under the marvel of the eastern stars— 
the requiem of the desert. 

The desert! He drew a deep breath of 
heartfelt anticipation. It was calling him 
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more compellingly than it had ever done, 


What kind of a car are youinterestedin? Are you sure it is the one best 


bringing memories of long hot rides be- 
neath the burning sun, of the silver radi- 
ance of the peaceful moonlit nights and 
the never failing glory of the dawn. He 
smiled a little at his own enthusiasm. 
It was not all peace and beauty and mar- 
velous silence. There was battle and 
murder and sudden death, cruelty that was 
inconceivable and suffering that made him 
set his teeth as he thought of the needless 
agony he had witnessed. But despite its 
savagery he loved it. It was his life. 
It was there he had found his chosen work, 
it was there he hoped to die. Even the 
thought of it was soothing to him in his 


present mood, and dreaming of it he forgot 
annoyance of the afternoon, forgot prising 
everything but the irresistible charm it pour be phy weight, your 


had for him. 


Next month—the shadow of dan- 
ger hovers over El Hakim’s life; 
and he meets Marny Geradine 
a, spot memories. 
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M) away the impurities thrown 
\ out through the pores of the 
skin during sleep, and you 
start the day cleansed and 
Ik refreshed externally. 


To cleanse and refresh you 
} internally, take a morning 
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purpose. 
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His Children’s 
Children 


(Continued from page 55) 


whip on the face. There wasa light footfall . 


outside the door. Diana stood upon the 
threshold glancing quizzically from one to 
the other. 

“Hello Claudia! Whose funeral js 
this?” she asked in the low husky voice 
that to Lloyd was sweeter than the bells 
of Shannon. “Is there room for another 
mourner?” 

Claudia pressed Diana’s hand against 
her cheek. ‘“‘It’s—it’s my funeral!” 

Diana turned quickly to Lloyd. 

“What’s the trouble? Can’t Claudia 
get a divoree?” 

Maitland made a helpless gesture. 

“Not one that would be recognized in 
England—and .Craig is an Englishman. 
She would be married to one man in one 
place and to another man in another; 
Nigel’s legal wife in New York and Nevada 
—and a bigamist in England. Think of 
the children!” 

Diana’s eyes glinted. “Is that the law?” 
she demanded. 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Then,” she cried, “I would let the law 
go to the devil! If she marries the man 
she loves what difference does it make to 
her what Harrowdale can do under English 
law? You’re speaking merely as a lawyer! 
Why don’t you talk like a human being? 
If I loved a man I’d go to him law or no 
law—marriage or no marriage!” 

“Oh, Diana!” expostulated Claudia. 

“Perhaps you would!’’. retorted Lloyd. 
“But you are not my client. It is my 
duty to advise your sister as to the law 
and the practical consequences of such a 
step.” 

“But who can tell what the ‘conse- 
quences’—as you call them—would be?” 
she asked. “Nowadays people regard 
this kind of thing as none of their business. 
After all—is it? The world has pro- 
gressed a long way since these old laws 
were invented.” Her words fell upon 
Lloyd’s heart like sharp blows of a ham- 
mer, they were so in keeping with his 
idea of her. She continued indignantly: 
“Such laws ought to be scrapped—and 
they will be.” 

She turned and placed her arm protect- 
ingly about her sister. “Come along, 
dear!” she said. “After all, you’re free, 
white and twenty-one. I’ve no patience 
with these old-fashioned theories that 
sacrifice the spirit to the letter and the 
heart to the conscience!” 

“Shall we ask your father’s opinion?” 
suggested Lloyd. Diana threw back her 
head. 

“What has he got to do with it? Whose 
fault is it that she’s in this mess?” A 
smile fluttered over her lips. ‘Well, Mr. 
Savonarola?” 

Claudia looked up at her proudly. 
Diana’s words had inspired -her with hope. 
After all, Lloyd asked himself, wasn’t he 
playing a rather pusillanimous part? Sup- 
pose instead of Claudia and Harrowdale, 
it were Diana and himself? Would he 
hesitate to marry her? : 

But he realized that he must not let his 


inclination influence his judgment. Even - 


if one could cast off the shackles of con- 
science, one could not defy society. 
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» “J wish I could say that I agree with 
you,” he replied. “But I don’t. These 
archaic ideas, as you call them, are based 
on pretty fundamental principles.” 

“J shan’t call you Mr. Savonarola any 

retorted Diana. ‘“Didn’t some- 
one say that the boy who wasn’t willing 
to take a chance was already an old man? 
After this I think I shall call you Mr. 
Methuselah!” 

Claudia held out her hand to him. 
“Don’t mind Di! This has been very up- 
setting to both of us. I don’t know what 
todo. But thank you very much for your 
advice. I’m sure it’s excellent.” 

Lloyd shook hands, first with her and 
then with Diana. The wicked young 
creature gave him a-sphinx-like smile. 

“Tt’s the advice of a very good young 
man!” she said. 


CHAPTER XIX 


p jor found difficulty in concentrating 
his thoughts upon the trust company’s 
business during the rest of the day. He 
knew that he had made a poor show of him- 
self before Diana. Might she not be right 
in what she had said about sacrificing the 
spirit to the letter and the heart to the 
conscience? Or—he stopped short, just 
outside the Club where he had gone to look 
for Nigel—hadn’t he perhaps confused law 
with morality? Wasn’t there, really, 
something higher than law? And of this 
could anybody be the judge except the in- 
dividual himself? 

He did not like being called Mr. Savona- 
rola, or Mr. Methuselah either! Nobody 
else seemed to take that view of him. He 
always got on well with other men, knew 
himself to be generally popular at his clubs 
—the Players, for instance. 

He liked the Players, where you could 
always find some chap who had just come 
back from Tahiti or interviewing Lloyd 
George or was going to write a book that 
would revolutionize society. One of these 
last, old Peter Parradym, was even then 
standing on the landing smoking a small 
black pipe. 

“Hello, Maitland,” nodded the author, 
whose whimsical, good natured face belied 
the caustic acidity of his literary style. 
“Lookin’ for anybody?” 

“Haven’t seen Nigel Craig, have you?” 

“Yes, he’s around here somewhere,” 
answered Parradym. ‘‘Are you goin’ to be 
in New York for a while?” 

“I merely live here,” Maitland informed 
“What are you up to?” 

“My usual stunt—a novel. Horribly 
ungrateful work! By the time you’ve 
written it and got it published nobody cares 
what you’ve been writin’ about.” 

_ “Why not select a topic of permanent 
interest?” 
. “There’s no such animal!” replied the 
author mournfully, refilling his pipe: “I’m 
doing a novel of three generations of the 
New York of today. It’s interesting work, 
very, notwithstanding that nobody ever 
es what you say, even though it’s 
true. I know my facts~they’re pretty 
bad—hard to believe, some of *em—but the 
inference to be drawn from them is another 
matter. It would take a wiser man than 
Tam to say what we’re comin’ to, whether 
this so-called revolt upon the part of the 


young is in the end going to make life saner - 
and hence better, or plunge us permanently : 


ito sensuality. Just now we're getting 


the sensuality. And it’s everywhere— 
disguised under the most innocent appear- 
ances. Look at this Doctor Dhal, as he 
calls himself.” 

“Who?” demanded the lawyer quickly. 

“Why, Dhal Shastri—the fellow who 
runs the Butterfly Club and has half the 
fashionable women in New York following 
him around and contributing to his support. 
What’s really at the bottom of it? Sex! 
His clients don’t know it of course, in the 
earlier stages. They goto one of his 
places and do a little hard physical work 
for the first time in their lives—and of 
course they feel simply fine—think they’ve 
been rejuvenated. Well, perhaps a lot of 
’em are. Then his assistants pick out the 
easy marks and flatter them by saying that 
they are among the few qualified to under- 
stand the mysteries of the weird. religion 
which the great Doctor Dhal: teaches. 
They fall for it and go down there:' That 
is where Dhal gets in his insidious’ work.” 

“But isn’t this known?” 

“‘He’s been shown up in the newspapers 
time after time!” answered Parradym. 
“Indicted here and in other states, but 
never convicted. He’s not a Yogi—he 
was a professional bicycle-rider before he 
became the menace to society that he is 
today.” 

Maitland could hardly believe it. If, as 
Kayne had said, Sheila had taken up with 
Dhal, the connection must be broken in 
short order. 

“But are all his followers victims?” he 
asked. 

“By no means!” returned the novelist. 
“That is where he is so clever. Plenty of 
men and women go down to his place 
and never suspect what goes on behind 
the scenes. But that is only one manifes- 
tation of what I’m talking about.” 

Maitland wanted to ask Parradym to 
goon, but at that instant, he saw Nigel 
coming down the stairs guiding himself by 
the handrail. The boy did not look well 
and there was an uncertainty in his move- 
ments inconsistent with his ordinarily 
brisk and nervous personality. 

“Hello, Nigel!” Lloyd called to him. “TI 
want to talk to you. Come along into the 
front room.” 

“What are you going to do?” queried 
Nigel. ‘Disclose the fact that I have in- 
herited an earldom?” 

“Not much like that! Have a cigar- 
ette?” 

They threw themselves upon a heavily 
stuffed lounge before the fire. ‘Now for 
it!’ thought Lloyd. “I had a visit from 
Lady Harrowdale today,” said he. 

Nigel turned to him eagerly. “Did 
you? She told you?” 

Lloyd laid his hand on his friend’s knee: 

“Yes, old man. I congratulate you. 
She is a charming woman.” 

“Will it take long for her to get a di- 
vorce?”’ 

‘‘No'time at all,” replied Lloyd. “But 
she can never get a divorce here which will 
be recognized in England. If she re- 
married here Harrowdale could divorce her 
there upon the usual statutory ground.” 
’ He could hear Nigel swallow once— 
twice—a sort of dry click. Then a high, 
strained voice beside him said: 

“Can’t she get a divorce in England, 
then?” ... 

“No,” replied Maitland, “the English 
law requires both adultery and also what it 
calls ‘cruelty’; she cannot technically 
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Which of These 
Two Men Has Learned 
the Secret of 15 Min- 
utes a Day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offer - 
ed below. Until you have read it you have no 
idea-how much 15 minutes a day can mean in 
growth and success. Send for your copy now. 


ERE are two men, equally good-looking. 
equally well-dressed. You see such men 
at every social gathering. One of them 

can talk of nothing beyond the mere day's 
news. The other brings to every subject a 
wealth of side light and illustration that 
makes him listened to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who has traveled 
widely, though his only travels are a business 
man’s trips. He knows something of history 
and biography, of the work of gréat scientists, 
and the writings of philosophers, poets, and 
dramatists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the af- 
fairs of every ~~: How has he found time 
to acquire so rich a mental background? 
When there is such a multitude of books to 
read, how can any man be well-read? 

The answer to this man’s success—and to 
the success of thousands of men and women 
like him—is contained in a free book that you 
may have for the asking. In it is told the 
story of Dr. Eliot’s great discovery, which. as 
one man expressed it, “does for reading what 
the invention of the telegraph did for com- 
munication.” From his lifetime of reading. 
study, and teaching, forty years of it as presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells 
just what few books he chose for the most 
famous library in the world; why he chose 
them, and how he has arranged them with 
notes and reading courses so that any man 
can get from them the essentials of a liberal 
education in even fifteen minutes a day. 

The booklet gives the plan, scope, 


purpose of 
Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library 
e free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a liberal edu- 
eation,”” how he has so .arranged it that even ‘‘fifteen 
minutes a day’’ are enough, how in pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every uni- 
versity strives to give. 
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establish that.” There was a long silence. 

“But,” added Lloyd at length, “she 

could get a divorce here that would make 

your marriage legal in America. I sup- 
you'll always live here.” 

Nigel had taken an ivory paper cutter 
from the table. Suddenly it snapped in 
his fingers. 

“You forget,” he muttered, “I’m an 
Englishman. If we marry she’ll be an 
Englishwoman!” He covered his face 
with his hands. ‘There’s luck for you! 
Why couldn’t that gas shell have got me! 
Why was I saved for this!” 

He arose weakly and went to the win- 
dow, a taut figure against the twilight of 
the darkening park. The crack and fall 
of the soft coal in the grate was the only 
sound breaking the silence of the struggle 
being waged in the window between ro- 
mance, youth and passion on the one hand 
and loyalty to conscience and tradition 
upon the other. 

Maitland realized to his surprise that he 
was silently cheering upon the side of 
youth and passion. A change had come 
over him since his interview with Diana. 
Her appeal to the heart rather than to 
the conscience had stirred him, opened his 
eyes, he thought. He was now quite satis- 
fied that Nigel would be a fool to sacrifice 
Claudia for any consideration whatever. 
And of course he wouldn’t! 

Maitland saw Nigel’s narrow shoulders 
quiver, then square themselves. The lad 
turned round and his jaw was set. 

“T couldn’t let any woman I loved put 
herself in that position—for me! I couldn’t! 
Let’s go over to our rooms,” he said, sliding 
his arm along the back of the sofa until it 
reached Lloyd’s shoulder. 

Maitland got up and the two men went 
down to the coat room together, Nigel 
holding Lloyd’s arm. 

They secured their hats and passed out 
into the street. It was quite dark. 

“You know, Lloyd, somehow this always 
makes me think of Bryanstone Square,” 
Nigel said. “I suppose an Englishman 
sees England everywhere he looks. And 
this is April, you know!”’ He smiled a wan 
smile. ‘‘There’s another thing, too! I 
don’t suppose you can understand exactly 
what it means to be English. An English- 
man has the same feeling about England 
as a family of boys and girls have about 
their mother. She may be all wrong— 
what she tells you to do may seem perfect 
rot—but although you may grouse a bit you 
always doit. Do you get the idea? The 
law may be old-fashioned—just as your 


mother may be old-fashioned—but after |‘ 


all she’s your mother.” 

He was silent until they had almost 
reached the front steps of their house. 
Then he said: “I couldn’t let any woman 
do anything like that—throw herself away 
—forme. But even if I were that much of 
a rotter, if I disregarded the law of my 
country ‘I should feel as if I’d ceased to be 
English—wasn’t playing the game.” 

Their feet made a hard clumping on the 
uncarpeted wooden stairs. Lloyd un- 
locked the door and turned on the lights. 

“I’m going out to dinner,” he said. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Stay here and fight this thing out!” 

Lloyd crossed to his room and began 
dressing. What Nigel had said, totally 
unexpected as it was, had unsettled his 
mind more than ever—put him back just 
where he was before, nearly. 
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” As he re-entered the sitting room Nigel 
was still standing there before the mantel- 
iece shading his eyes with his hand. He 
Poked hardly twenty. 
“Good luck to you!” he said. “Good 


“Oh, I'll be back before eleven!” 

“Well, good night, anyhow!” 

_ The door closed, leaving Nigel alone. 
For a moment he stood listening intently 
as the footsteps grew fainter, followed by 
the bang of the front door. An expression 
of bewilderment and of dread settled upon 
his face as he passed his hand slowly from 
left to right through the air. Then, as if 
dissatisfied with the result, he reached out 
and touched the center table. 

Below, the door banged again and some- 
body came running up the stairs and 
turnedtheknob. Instantly Nigel straight- 
ened and assumed his customary smile. 

“Back again so soon, Lloyd? For- 
gotten something?” 

He looked straight at the doorway and 
at that moment his gray eyes had all the 
beauty that they had inherited from his 
mother. For perhaps a quarter of a 
minute there was silence. Then the man 
who had entered said in a strained voice: 

‘Tt isn’t Colonel Maitland, sir. It’s 
me—Capper!”” 

Craig turned and rested his hands upon 
the edge of the mantelpiece. His shoulders 
stiffened; he held his head high. 

“It’s got me, Capper,”’ said he quietly. 
“!’m done for. They said it was an even 
break, but luck went against me. No 
doubt in time I’ll manage to get along well 
enough. Light me a cigarette, will you, 
Capper?>—Yes, I’ve got it! Thanks! I 
want you to pack my kit bag and get me 
out of here tonight. No use being a 
millstone on your friends, what? We'll 
find a place where they won’t look for 
me—until I can make a plan.” 

He felt for the armchair and lowered 
himself slowly into it. 

“As long as I can smoke! I thought 
they said the blind didn’t enjoy it! Better 
telephone for a taxi now, Capper; they 
take so long coming.—Give me that pack- 
age of fags, will you, before you go into 
the other room?” 


CHAPTER XX 


“NAR. KAYNE,” said old Brackmar, 
the chief loan clerk, one morning in 

late April, coming into the president’s 
office with a newspaper in his hand, “I 
suppose, sir, you’ve seen this?” 

“What is it?” asked Rufus carelessly. 

“The Alpha-Omega Pictures Company 
have gone into voluntary bankruptcy. 
We have a million of their notes, you re- 
member. In fact I believe, sir, you per- 
sonally guaranteed the loan.” 

Rufus experienced a queer, buzzing sen- 
sation in the pit of his stomach. 

That’s bad!” he answered, catching his 
breath. The news the corpse 
of the whole unfortunate episode. Mer- 
cedes’s ghost floated before him. 

“They put their liabilities at nine mil- 

nm and their assets at two hundred and 
fifty thousand,” added Brackmar in a 
—* tone. “We’re at the top of the 


“The deuce we are!” 
endorsements may be good, 


~ “Good!” snapped Kayne. “Of course 


they’re good! 
worth several millions between them.” 

“But they’re creditors themselves.” 

“For how much?” 

“A million and a half!” 

The root of Kayne’s tongue seemed to fill 
his throat. Suppose for any reason Steiner 
and Savoy could not pay? A million cash! 
If they defaulted at present prices he 
would be practically ruined! 

“God!” he muttered, staring around 
the room after Brackmar had gone out. 


“This is bad!” 


The papers would say things. 


Fourteen of the eighteen directors of the 
Utopia Trust Company had luncheon to- 
gether in an upper chamber of the Down- 
town Association the following Friday 
noon at the invitation of Mr. Phillips, the 
chairman of the board. 

They were a keen looking, middle-aged 
lot, with a few old veterans and one or two 
tanned faces—like Devereaux’s—that sug- 
gested more attention to sport than to 
finance. They ‘talked together in low 
tones without mentioning the purpose of 
their gathering until the shabby waiters 
had passed around the coffee and cigars and 
closed the door behind them. Then 
Phillips, whose massive, clean cut face 
suggested Gladstone’s, glanced round the 
table and said without more ado: 

“Gentlemen, I suppose you all know 
why we're here? This Alpha Omega 


failure puts us in a most unpleasant posi-| ; 


tion. Of course the loan is safe enough 
—owing to Mr. Kayne’s guarantee; but it 
will do us no good to appear as the chief 
creditor of a bankrupt fly-by-night moving 
picture concern. The question is, does 
the situation call for any unusual action, 
and if so, what?” 

Silence followed his remarks. No one 
seemed anxious to take the responsibility 
of suggesting what was in everybody’s 
mind. Then Mr. Torrance, a retired 
elderly banker with silky whiskers, leaned 
forward and said gently: 

“Do I understand that the loan was 
approved by our committee in the usual 
way?” 

“Tt was not,” replied Mr. Phillips. 
“And I may add that it was made against 
the express advice and strong opposition 
of our counsel, Mr. Pepperill.’ 

A murmur ran in and out among the 
coffee cups. 

“Who are the endorsers?” asked Mr. 
Torrance. ‘Are they able to meet their 
obligations as they fall due?” 

“T have a confidential report on each of 
them from our information department,” 
answered the chairman. “I need not 
bother you with it. They are both theat- 
rical people tied up with a variety of enter- 
prises and with no particular financial 
rating. They are reputed to be well off.” 
He smiled faintly. “But very likely that 
merely means that their wives are well 
off. I should say that the chances of 
their taking up these notes were more 
than problematical. Further, it seems to 
me that our president has shown an 
extraordinary lack of caution—to say 


the least—in making such a loan. I am 


surprised—very much surprised!” 

He sank back, his face red. Devereaux 
moved uneasily. .That Diana’s father 
should have been guilty of such an indis- 
cretion! Mr. Phillips turned to an oldish 
man beside him—an ex-chairman. 
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“Mr. Putnam, have you anything to say? 
Is there any explanation for this—er—ex- 
traordinary proceeding of Mr. Kayne’s?” 

He paused, clearly reluctant to say more. 

“Inferentially—but only inferentially,” 
admitted Mr. Putnam at length. “It ap- 
pears from the newspaper reports of the 
failure that the capital stock of the Alpha- 
Omega is controlled by another corpor- 
ation known as the Celebrated Celuloid. 
Mr. Kayne holds five thousand shares of 
the latter company’s stock. He may, of 
course, be able to explain fully his reasons 
for the loan.” 

“Whew!” suddenly whistled the young- 
est member of the board, a bronzed sports- 
man. “Looks to me as though Kayne has 
been lending money to himself!” 

A hush as of stupefaction descended 
upon the group. Then suddenly all be- 
gan to talk at once. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” called Mr 
Phillips. “Kindly come to order. What 
shal we do?” 

“Fire him!’ answered Lamar, the young 
sportsman, crisply. ; 

Devereaux had been sitting with his 
chin in his hands. 

“Mr. Phillips!” he interjected, “I am 
a very inconspicuous member of this board 
and I hesitate to make any suggestions te 
men so much more experienced than I am, 
but I feel we should not decide so im- 
portant a matter hastily. If Mr. Kayne 
has, as Mr. Lamar assumes, been lending 
money to himself or to a corporation in 
which he has a financial interest, and he 
has no justification or adequate -explana- 
tion—I agree that he should be asked to 
resign. But he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a defense. Why not cal] a 
special meeting of the board, and notify 
him of the charges against him?” 

“J don’t see why we need notify him 
of anything,” retorted Lamar. ‘Why 
give him a chance to—to’”—he hesitated 
a shade confusedly—“to cook up any- 
thing? Let’s have a special meeting to- 
morrow noon and simply see what he’s got 
to say.” 

“Gentlemen, you have heard what Mr. 
Devereaux and Mr. Lamar have sug- 
gested,” remarked Mr. Phillips. ‘What is 
your will? Suppose all who are in favor 
of calling a special meeting as Mr. Lamar 
proposes raise their right hands?” 

His eyes swept the circle. 

“Tt is a vote,” he announced. 
morrow, then ” 


CHAPTER XXI 


CLAUDIA, Lady Harrowdale, was sit- 
ting in her room trying to read. She 
had heard nothing from Nigel for five 
days, although flowers had come from him 
regularly. Usually he called at least 
twice and often three times each week. 

She had thought of little during those 
days except the problem which Maitland’s 
exposition of the law had raised, and she 
had at last reached the conclusion that 
Diana was right and that he was wrong. 
As soon as she could discuss the matter 
properly with Nigel she intended, if he 
approved, to have Messrs Crutchfield and 
Pepperill institute proceedings in Maine 
for a divorce based on Harrowdaie’s 
desertion. She could get her decree in a 
little over a year and then Nigel and she 
could marry. 

Even now she was only twenty-one! 


Twenty-one! Only just entitled in law 
be regarded as an adult. Life alll befor 
her! Perhaps in time she would forget the 
nightmare of her English experience. Yp. 
consciously she began singing. From q 
silver frame on her table Nigel’s face with 
its dark melting eyes looked out at her. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine! 


A knock interrupted her. 

“Come in!” she called over her shoulder. 

Jarmon entered bearing a registered 
letter on a tray. 

“Hi took the liberty of signin’ for it, m 
lady,” said he in a confidential manne, 
He was in fact consumed with curiosity 
since, while the return card had borne.the 
name of Nigel Craig as the sender, the 
address had not been in his handwriting 

“That is quite all right,’”’ she answered, 
picking up the heavy envelope. 

Jarmon lingered. 

“That is all, Jarmon,” said Lady Har. 
rowdale, waiting until he should go to open 
the letter, and filled with a strange dis 
—— Why should Nigel be writing 
to her: 


To The Lady Harrowdale 
In Care of Rufus Kayne, Esqr., 
Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Whose hand had printed that scrambling 
humpbacked address? Why not his? Fore 
boding prevented her for the momen 
from opening the envelope. Then witha 
paper cutter she slit the wrapper and u- 
folded the letter within. The blood fled 
from her heart. The entire letter was in 
the handwriting of a totally uneducated 
man. 

At the top of the first sheet were the 
words: 


Written by James Capper for Colonel 
Nigel Craig at his Request. 


The letter itself read: 


dearest Claudia our Problem as been 
Decided for us we shall not av to Worry 
about what we ought to do I av lost my 
Site I av known that this might h 
ever since we came back from England but 
the Doctors told me that unless my Heves 
got so bad that I could not see at hall 
there was still ope for me but last Thurs 
day hit senseel or Site as gone entirely 
if the doctors are right and time only can 


tell definitely our Dream of appiness is 
ended for I cannot saddle you with a Blind 
Man at first I thought I could not bear 
to go on living but although the War 
taught me that life was cheap hit is not 
cheap enough for that britons must never 
be Toowe must they I shall go away drop 
out of site without fuss hit is the best way 
do not try to find me God bless you al 
ways my darling 
Nigel 


She sat staring at it. She wanted t 
scream, to shriek at the top of her voice 
‘“‘No! No! No! It can’t be! It cast 
be!” She could hear herself screaming, 
but no sound came from her lips. S# 
stared and stared at the letter while th 
little clock at her elbow ticked and tickel 
—“Gone! Gone! Everything gone- 
Gone! Gone! Everything gone!” Itws 
as if a great iron hand had crushed Nig? 
and herself to earth. She grew stiff a 
cold, but still she sat staring at the lett 

The sounds on the Avenue 
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inished in volume and ceased alto- 
r The ticking of the clock filled the 
room—each tick a knife thrust through her 
heart of which she was conscious yet which 
she could not feel. Then some unaccus- 
tomed noise roused her from her coma and 
for an instant she tried to believe that she 
had been dreaming. She raised her eyes 
to the table whence Nigel looked at her 
jrom the silver frame. 

Clasping the picture to her breast she 
sank to the floor rocking herself to and fro. 
Biting her lips she told herself that it was 
not so. The ticking of the clock was like 
the pounding of a sledge hammer upon 
her brain. “Gone! Gone! Everything 

e!” 

She glanced round her room—the hate- 
ful room in which her childhood had been 
spent. Her childhood! She laughed. She 
had never had any childhood! She had 
never had anything—except Nigel, and 
now Nigel was torn from her—forever! 

She hated that house! And everything 
about it! A prison—atomb! She could not 
stay there! Yet there was nowhere for her 
to go—no arms to which she could flee. 

Still clasping the picture, she struggled 
to her feet, put on her hat, threw a wrap 
over her shoulders. 

She bungled the heavy chain on the 
front door but at length it fell, the key 
turned and she pushed it open, standing 
alone at the top of the brownstone steps. 
The Avenue was a gleaming leaden river, 
reflecting endless pools of yellow light. If 
she could only have thrown herself into 
it and forgotten all her misery forever! 

Forever? Did one have to suffer for- 
ever? A few blocks away the twin towers 
of the Cathedral rose towards the stars. 
She had passed them a thousand times 
without a thought. Now it was as if she 
saw them anew and for the first time. In 


_ her extremity they seemed like two arms 


stretched upward in supplication—the 
arms of the world beseeching the divine 
mercy. Her own church had meant no 
more to her than to her father and mother. 
But in these twin spires typifying 
man’s aspiration for the spiritual, the 
stricken child now for the first time saw 
an evidence of man’s dependency upon a 
greater strength than his own. As she 
looked at them something of awe, some- 
thing of consolation stole over her agonized 
spirit. ‘They were, she felt, like the two 
fingers raised in pitying benediction. “O 
God our help in ages past!” 
Hesitatingly—drawn by an intangible 
but positive spiritual force—Claudia crossed 
the street and walked towards the Cathe- 
dral. Slowly she climbed the long flight of 
entrance steps, each moment her strange 
feeling of dependency growing stronger yet 
bringing with it a mysterious comfort. 
The door of the Cathedral was open. In- 
side, a pale path led through a dark forest 
of huge columns to where at a great dis- 
tance, high upon the altar, two candles 
burned on either side of the red flickering 
gleam of the sanctuary lamp. All about 
her crowded the mysterious shadows of 
the vast edifice. 
A sense of exaltation—of. love—of 
merged in something greater than 
lf—possessed her. She knew that 
in some form was there, had always 
there, would always be there. For- 
ever! As she crept towards the altar the 
» light of the candles seemed to 
Stow brighter. Timidly she sank upon 
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Lies in pretty teeth—Remove that film 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
ed, correcting some old mistakes. 
These two film combatants are embodied 


Why will any woman in these days 
have dingy film on teeth? 

There is now a way to end it. Mil- 
lions of people employ it. You can see_ 
the results in glistening teeth everywhere 
you look. 

This is to offer a ten-day test, to show 
you how to beautify the teeth. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to the teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. When left it forms the basis of 
oe Teeth look discolored more or 
ess. 

But film does more. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds food substances 
which ferment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of py- 
orrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much of 
that film intact. It dims the teeth and, 
night and day, threatens serious damage. 
That’s why so many well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. Tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing. So dental 
science has been seeking ways to fight that 
film. Two effective methods have been 
found. They mean so much that leading 
dentists the world over now advise them. 


in it. The name is Pepsodent, and by its 
use millions now combat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of teeth. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. To digest starch deposits on 
teeth which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
To neutralize mouth acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings to people new 
conceptions of clean teeth. 


Lives altered 


Whole lives may be altered by this 
better tooth protection. Dentists now 
advise that children use Pepsodent from 
the time the first tooth appears. It will 
mean a new dental era. 

The way to know this is to send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

See and feel the new effects, then read 
the reasons in the book we send. 

If you count such things important, cut 
out the coupon now. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 

Now endorsed by authorities and 
advised by leading dentists practi- 
cally all the world over. All drug- 


gists supply the large tubes. 


10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 272, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush removes the cause of 
odors from the closet bowl by thor- 
oughly removing incrustations from 
both the bowl and hidden trap. 

It removes stains, rust marks and 
other discolorations, keeping the 
closet bowl as bright and clean as 
new, every day in the year. 

Sani-Flush is made only to clean 
closet bowls. It does its work bet- 
ter than any other method—and 


with less labor on your part. 


Keep a can of Sani-Flush in your 
bathroom. 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 


foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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her knees at the rail, hugging the photo- 
graph to her bosom. 

“God have mercy upon me! Christ 
have mercy upon me!” she murmured over 
and over. 

Ashort distance away hung a crucifix, the 
features of the dying Saviour in high relief 
against the shadows. With her lips to the 
lips of the photograph she raised her eyes to 
the crucifix and kept them there; and 
presently it seemed to her that the eyes 
that looked down with such tender com- 
passion into her own were none other than 
the eyes of Nigel. 


On the dingy outskirts of a certain 
Western city, where the trolley lines run 
out and stop in the caked mud of the 
prairie’s edge, rose against the yellowing 
east the dark mass of a brick building. 
It had been hastily erected during the war 
as a munitions factory and from its portal 
thousands of wooden cases had been dis- 
charged upon the flatcars of the switch 
line connecting it with the terminal four 
miles distant. Its owner and his business 
associates had divided between them a 
neat net of five million dollars. 

For a month or two after the war the 
building had stood there deserted and 
silent, looking eastward across the prairie 
with vacant, sightless eyes. Then one 
day carpenters, painters and glaziers had 


were put up in the windows. White paint 
supplanted black on the doors and trim. 
But paint could not disguise it. It still 
remained what it had always been—a 
factory, a repair shop. 

The assistant superintendent stood at 
the window of his office waiting for his 
breakfast and holding a telegram in his 
hand. The thin partitions overhead and 
about him echoed to all sorts of multitu- 
dinous noises. A young man on crutches 
swung himself into the doorway. 

“Breakfast, sir.” 

“Tell Timmins that new man ought to 
be here by nine o’clock. He wired that 
he was taking the night train from Kansas 
City,” said the assistant superintendent. 

As he spoke his eye caught a taxi 
floundering through the ruts. 

“T guess that’s him now!” he said. 

The taxi having crossed the bar turned 
in at the gate and stopped at the foot of 
the steps, but no one got out. The 
Irishman who was driving slowly climbed 
down. Then having opened the door of 
the taxi he removed from inside a heavy 
kit bag which he carried to the vestibule 
above. Returning, he thrust his head 
inside the vehicle, and with extraordinary 
gentleness assisted his passenger to get 
out. The latter stood there patiently. 
He was obviously young and far better 
dressed than most of those whose business 
brought them there. 

“Which way?” asked Nigel. 

The cabby put his arm about the rather 
narrow shoulders. “This way, sorr! 
That’s good! Two steps more, sorr! 
There ye are!” 

At the top they paused. Nigel handed 
the man his pocketbook. 

“Take your fare and a half-dollar extra 
for your trouble,” said he. 

The Irishman fumbled in the purse, 
carefully counted out the fare and added 
the tip as directed. Having done so, he 
looked inside the purse, hesitated, glanced 


at Nigel and slipped back the half-dollar. 
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Then he returned the purse to its owne, 
“Thank ye, sorr!” said he. “I hoy 
ye’ll have good luck.” 
Once more he took Nigel’s arm ay 
together they crossed the threshold into 
the Lumholz Vocational School for Djs 
abled Soldiers. 

Presently the driver came out. With 
a roar the taxi lurched forward. Acros 
the tracks drifted a cloud of yellow dus 
tinged almost to gold by the sun which 
that instant peeped above the horizon, 


CHAPTER XXII 


T° RUFUS KAYNE, ignorant of th 
real crux of the Alpha-Omega sity. 
ation, the saving grace so far as it affected 
himself seemed to be that none of the 
notes was as yet due. One, for a hundred 
thousand dollars, would mature upon May 
first. If by any chance Steiner and Savoy 
did not take it up he could, he told himself 
easily arrange to raise a hundred thousand 
and, in a like event, still another hundred 
three months later. By that time he could 
doubtless force the endorsers, if backward, 
to toe the mark. Going all over it, he was 
satisfied that even if he were obliged ulti- 
mately to take up all the notes himself he 
could manage it. It would cripple him 
somewhat, but he could manage it—th 
whole million, if need be. 

Daybreak found him wide awake staring 
at the ceiling. At that depressing how 
he was filled with all sorts of apprehensions 
He even wondered if Mercedes might not 
be planning to hold him up for some money. 

At the office he glanced through his mail 
with some nervousness, fearful lest it might 
contain a letter from Mercedes. Then, 
reassured, and having lighted a cigar, he 
called for a quotation on Celebrated 
Celuloid. He had paid 14% for his five 
thousand shares and it had fluctuated 
around that figure ever since, but the slip 
came back “Offered at 3; no bid.” He 
stared at it dumbfounded. Then he smiled 
feebly. The “3” must be an error for 
“ 

He told the clerk to verify the quotation 
and turned to a financial paper to look 
up the last sale. Celebrated Celuloid 
had been active for several days aroun 
2%! The last sale had been of 1600 
shares at 2%. The knowledge roused al 
his fears. He had lost nearly seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Bad enough! Partic- 
larly as that was the money he had i- 
tended to use to meet the Alpha-Omeg: 
note—if he had to meet it. 

He recalled with some dismay thi 
Steiner and Savoy had both said they 
were heavy holders of “C.C.” The to 
promoters might go under with it! Wel, 
he would not sell his stock at any sud 
figure as that! 

Anyhow, he had plenty of time. i 
would consult Pepperill—no, he could no 
bear. the thought of the old man’s sardomt 
smile, his dry “I told you so” chuckle 
He’d ask Maitland to step over. Inte 
agitation he had overlooked the notice # 
the special directors’ meeting on his a 

A few minutes before noon, retumilf 
from the trust department where hed 
gone to verify an inventory of securili, 
he noticed that the door of the board roa 
was open and that several of the directos 
including Senator Krass, were 
in the outer office. Inquiring the rea® 
he was informed by a clerk that a 
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meeting had been called for twelve o’clock. 
They had been too quick for him! 
Fifteen minutes later Brackmar ap- 
and informed him that the direc- 
tors wished to examine the papers lying 
upon the desk beside him relating to the 
Joan to the Alpha~-Omega. The signifi- 
cance of the request was heightened by 
the loan clerk’s obvious nervousness. 
Yes! They were looking the matter up. 

After the clerk had gone out with the 
papers he was relieved that he had not 
shown any anxiety. He must put on a 
bold front. He was going to see the 
loan paid—and that was all there was to it. 
A million dollars—penalty enough! But 
why had they called a special meeting? 

His throat went dry. If only there was 
somebody he could talk to—somebody 
who would understand! 

“Mr. Phillips wished me to ask if it 
would be convenient for you to step into 
the board room for a moment, sir.” 

Rufus nodded. The muscles in his 
neck were trembling. The objects about 
him refused to focus. This would not do. 
He must pull himself together! 

As he opened the door of the board room 
he wondered why he had been so flustered, 
for there was a half rising movement and 
a general murmur of greeting as Mr. 
Thillips ushered him to a vacant chair at 
the head of the table, next to Senator Krass. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said Rufus 
with a smile. “What can I do for you?” 

Then he saw Mr. Pepperill sitting in 
acorner and something turned over inside 
his abdomen. Mr. Phillips, who had 
returned to his own seat at the other end 
of the room, took up a sheaf of papers. 

“Mr. President,”’ he said, and his tone 
and manner were very gentle, for he was 
a kindly man and had real sympathy for 
Kayne, “the Board has been in conference 
regarding the million dollar loan to the 
Alpha-Omega Company which has just 
gone into the hands of a receiver. This 
loan seems to have been made upon 
security so doubtful, as well as for the 
purpose of financing a venture so out of 
the usual course of this company’s busi- 
ness, that the directors feel that they 
should ask for a full statement of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it. In the inter- 
est of time, however, I might add that Mr. 
Pepperill states that he advised you against 
making this loan, both on the grounds of 
business and general policy. Is that 
correct ?”’ 

Rufus inclined his head. 

“My recollection is that it did not meet 
with his approval,” he replied calmly. 
“Mr. Pepperill’s opinion was not asked 
and it was not followed. He was con- 
sulted only with regard to the sufficiency 
of the papers. The loan was made upon 
malty free and clear of mortgage and 
valued at over six million dollars. The 
notes were indorsed by two gentlemen of 
the highest financial responsibility. The 

lusiness has not lived up to expectations. 
That is the fortune of war. But the notes 
are good and will be met as they fall due. 
That is the salient fact.” 

He ‘spoke deliberately, confidently. 
_ tr he knew these men and they 


im. 
“May I inquire,’ remarked Senator 
sententiously, turning a cold gray 
eye upon him, “why, if as you say you 
regarded this proposed loan of a million 
as safe and desirable, you should 
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keep the complexion so clear 
and fresh, and the hair thick 
and lustrous. 

So thoroughly does Resinol Soap 
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have added your own endorsement to those 
already on the notes?” 

Kayne smiled, again—this time famil- 
iarly. Krass was an old friend. 

“TI don’t wonder you ask, Senator,” 
he answered easily. ‘My only reason was 
that Mr. Pepperill had animadverted upon 
the endorsers, whom, however, he did not 
know. I did know them, on the other 
hand, and I had implicit confidence in 
them. But I felt that if the loan was to be 
made the subject of criticism I would out 
of abundant caution guarantee it myself.” 

Rufus paused, believing that he had 
made a telling point. Then young Lamar, 
playing with the ink-well in front of him, 
asked almost insolently: 

“Pardon the question, but did you have 
a personal interest in this loan?” 

“Of course not!” 

Senator Krass stroked his pale purple chin. 

“Are we explicitly to understand,’ he 
inquired, “that you had no personal inter- 
est whatever to advance in the making of 
this loan—either directly or indirectly? 
That you held none of the stock, bonds or 
other obligations of this corporation? 
Or of others associated with it?” 

“Absolutely! How can you ask such a 
question, Senator?” 

There was a ring of honest indignation 
in Kayne’s voice. 

“Do you own stock in any moving pic- 
ture concern?” pursued Senator Krass. 

They had got to the fact, Rufus per- 
ceived, that he owned some Celebrated 
Celuloid! Well, there was nothing in that. 

“Unfortunately I do,” he replied, sim- 
ulating a faint touch of amusement. “I 
own several thousand shares in a moving 
picture company, which cost me nearly 
seventy-five thousand dollars but which 
today I could hardly get rid of as a present.” 
- “And you still say that you had no 
interest in making this loan?”’ demanded 
Lamar with obvious disgust. 

The brutality of his manner did not 
seem to create a particularly unfavorable 
impression upon anyone except Rufus. 

“What do you expect me to infer from 
your question, sir!” he demanded. 

“Oh, what’s the use!’”’ roared Lamar. 
“Have you got the face to tell us that you 
didn’t know your Celebrated Celuloid 
company owned the Alpha-Omega?”’ 

“T do! Yes!” answered Rufus in a thick 
voice. Thump-thump-thump! Involun- 
tarily he put his hand to his heart. 
“Gentlemen! You can’t believe that 
I—— 

- “But it’s the fact, isn’t it?” retorted 
Lama 


“Not to my knowledge!” said Rufus. 
“T bought that stock only a few weeks ago 
on what I regarded as inside informa- 
tion——” 

“From whom?” inquired Lamar, inter- 
rupting. “Let’s get to the bottom of this!” 

“From Mr. Savoy,” he answered faintly. 

“One of the endorsers of the Alpha- 
Omega notes?” 

“Yes,” stammered Rufus, red to his 
hair. “But it never occurred to me that 
there was any connection between the two 
companies. My word ought to suffice 
for that. You ought to know me well 
enough——”’ 


He stared at them desperately, but 


they refused to meet his glance. The 
plane of the table seemed to shift and to 
float for a moment in mid-air. They mug 
believe him! How could they help doing 
so! Mr. Phillips was speaking: 

“Of course you recognize that if, at the 
time you made this loan, you owned or 
contemplated purchasing an interest jn 
a corporation holding stock in the borrow. 
ing company, your action would be sub. 
ject to severe criticism?” 

“Naturally,” murmured Kayne. 

“Then,” continued the chairman, and 
his tone was not devoid of pity, “as all 
the other facts seem to be conceded, the 
only question at issue is whether at the 
time you had, or expected to acquire, an 
interest in this holding company.” — - 

The tears rose to Rufus’s eyes and his 
body shook. He bowed his face on the 
table in his hands. So they thought him 
acrook! After all these years! 

“Gentlemen!” he begged stretching out 
his arms. “You must take my word for 
this. My services to this company entitle 
me to your consideration. My record is 
clean. Do you believe that at fifty-five 
years of age I would do a thing—a cheap 
thing—like this?” 

His welled tears blotted the faces about 
him—once so kindly, now so merciless, 
Then to his surprise he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Kayne,” he heard Phillips saying, 
“TI think I can assure you on behalf of 
myself and my associates that we do not 
any longer suspect you of having any 
ulterior motive in making this loan. This 
has been very painful for all of us. Perhaps 
it would be as well if you should retire 
and give us an opportunity for discussion.” 

“Thank you, gentleman!” said Rufus 
humbly, as with bowed head he left the 
room. 

The men around the table looked silently 
at one another for several seconds. Then 
Senator Krass remarked: 

“You did quite right, Mr. Phillips. 
We're all sorry for the man. There's 
no use rubbing it in.” 

“Don’t you believe what he says?” 
challenged Devereaux indignantly. 

“I’m glad I don’t have to decide that 
question,” averred the Senator. 

Old Mr. Torrance signed that he desired 
to be heard. 

“Of course Mr. Kayne should be re- 
quired to refund at once the entire sum 
advanced loan. But should be 
be asked to resign? That is the point 
I do not think he intended to commit any 
irregularity, but under the circumstance 
is he a fit man to continue as president 
of the company?” 

“No!” replied Lamar shortly. 

“This incident will seriously affect the 
company’s credit and its business,” 00m 
tinued Mr. Torrance. “We're all somy 
for Mr. Kayne. He has made a gool 
president—an exceptionally good pres 
dent—up to this time, but so far as ¥ 
are concerned his usefulness is ever. We 
have a duty to our stockholders. We 
have no right to retain such a man # 
president of our company after he ha 
demonstrated his inability to conduct o# 
business with proper regard for 
interests.”’ 


December CosmMopoLitaAN—night descends on 
the house of Kayne—and the dawn appears. 
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The Long Lane 


(Continued from page 79) 


in the Daisy Bell mine up Randsburg way. 
The sign on his office door informs the 
perid that he is interested in invest- 

Chuckwalla Bill glanced at his 
“Come on, son,” he murmured, “‘let’s ait 
Tommy demanded hope- 
lessly. 

“Away from this noise an’ clatter,” 
Chuckwalla answered waspishly. “Back 
to our camp in the Painted Hills, where a 
feller can git some sleep an’ do some good, 
solid, uninterrupted thinkin’.” 

“Chuckwalla,’ ’ Tommy began solemnly, 
“he is a wise man who knows when he’s | 
licked. It’s been my belief for the past 
three months that our prospect in the | 
Painted Hills is worth just about one 
hundred and fifty percent less than the 
dynamite we’ve used up trying to develop 
an ore body with some ore in it. You're 
long on hope, partner, but I'm | longer* 
on metallurgy and mineralogy.” 

“Why, Tommy-boy, you ain’t talking 
of quittin’, are you?” 

“No-o-o, but if you drag me _ back 
to that four-flushing piece of ground 
again, Chuckwalla, you do so at your 
own risk. I’m liable to go crazy there, 
murder you and bury you in the shaft.” 

“Sho, son,” Chuckwalla pleaded, “a 
feller’s got to have a lot of patience to 
foller the minin’ game. We'll try her 
three months longer.” 

“Not another doggone second,” Tommy 
replied passionately. ‘‘I’m a ruined min- 
ing man, so I’m going away somewhere 
and get five dollars a day for my dexterity 
with a pick and shovel.” 

“Well, then, Tommy, I'll buy you out 
if you’ll set a fair price on your interest.” 

“Chuckwalla, you’re a confirmed op- 
timist. You haven’t any more mental 
balance than a chickadee. I'll give you 
my interest, provided you loan me about 
five hundred dollars until I get ready to 
pay it back.” 


“W here you thinkin’ of lightin’, Tom- | 
my?” 

“Husky young mining engineers, or | 
near mining engincers, which is nearer 
my class, can drag down about three 
hundred dollars a month gold, plus board | 
and lodging, with American mining com- | 
panies in Peru. Me for Peru.” 

about Clytie Kennedy?” 

Tommy’s face was sad and serious. 
“Clytie’s too fine a girl to prejudice her 
opportunities to marry a regular man by 
waiting on me. I’m going back to Weep- 
ing Water to tell her. i 

“That’s logic,” Chuckwalla agreed. 
“When you git there make me out a 
deed for your half interest and record 
it with the District Recorder. Here’s 
your five hundred, son. second 
thought I reckon rl hang around this 
camp a couple o’ days an’ see if I can’t 
get a peck into one of these here motion 
ere studios to see how they make the 

ums.” 

They parted; and when Tommy Tatum 
arrived in Weeping Water and forced 
his unwilling feet to march him to old 
man Kennedy’s office, he learned, with 
4 sense of relief that amounted practically 


Tue Gem Expert sees flaws which an unpracticed eye rarely detects. His 
appraisals are accepted because he has specialized on the comparative val- 
ues of precious stones. His experienced judgment rightly carries weight. 


Weighing Values— 
for the Investor 


As the gem expert appraises precious stones, 
the bond expert weighs and judges bonds. 
You cannot expect to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions single-handed. 


The National City Company’s complete 
investment organization in 50 leading Cities, 
and its years of specialized Capeerenne, are 
at your service. 


The security back of every bond we offer has 
been carefully weighed and judged by our 
officers. We would welcome an opportunity 
to help you select bonds for the investment 
of your funds, 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Fares Reduced 
to South America 


on age of travel to South 
America has begun. A few 
months ago the U. S. Government 
allocated four superb sister ships to 
the South American trade. They are 
by far the most luxurious on the run. 


Almost immediately set a new record for 
speed. Rio de Janeiro is now only 11 days 
away. Montevideo and Buenos Aires only 
a few days beyond. 

They have set a new record for service. 
The Munson Steamship Line which oper- 
ate the ships for the U. S. Government 
have perfected the service after 50 years 
experience. 

Now, the fares have been cut to rock 

om, 

The great Centennial Exposition at Rio de 
Janeiro is attracting thousands of visitors from 
all over the world. If you are planning to 
be one of them — if you wish to investigate 
trade opportunities or rével in the glories of 
the tropical scenery send the information 
blank below.  - 


Write for Booklet 


Send the information blank below now ! 
You will receive a valuable travel booklet 
and free particulars about the United States 
Government Ships and the new low rates. 
You will be under no obligation. If you are 
interested in travel to other lands than South 
America send the information blank any- 
way. Indicate where you wish to go. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk Washington, D. C. 

M 1208 

Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. 
l am considering a trip South America 
O, Europe 0, Orient D. I would travel 
Ist class 0 2dD srdQ. 

If I go date will be about 
My Name. 
My Business or Profession 


My Street No.or R. F.D. 


Town _State 


Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 
U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


him. Clytie was not in Weeping Water, 
and her father informed Tommy that she 
had been feeling the downhill pull for 
some months and had gone to Southern 
California to spend a few weeks at the 
seashore. And having vouchsafed this 
information, he handed Tommy a tele- 
gram which had come to him that day in 


care of Kennedy’s office. It was from 
Chuckwalla and Tommy read: 


Run into Clytie this morning and 
concluded to take the edge off your 
sorrowful mission by telling her the 
truth. That will make it easier for 
you when she sees you. . Got idea 
Clytie will forgive and forget and 
charge whole transaction up to human 
weakness. Take tip from me and 
stick around Weeping Water until 
— receive letter or telegram from 


er. Regards 
Chuckwalla 


Tommy went back of the freight 
station, found a secluded nook among 
the boxes on the loading platform and 
wiped away a couple of furtive tears. 


The lynx-eyed young woman in the 
general offices of Andrew P. Slosson, 
alias Smiling Andy, looked up as the door 
opened to admit a patriarchal old man 
who entered clinging to the arm of a 
young woman. The patriarch wore large 
black goggles and carried a cane, with 
which he tapped the floor nervously, 
after the manner of the blind. He was 
neatly garbed in a broadcloth Prince 
Albert suit of the early General Grant 
period of architecture; obviously he was a 
dweller in a land where a good horse is 
still regarded as an asset. A critical 
glance at the very much demoded raiment 
of the patriarch’s sweet-faced guide 
confirmed this suspicion and unconsciously 
Mr. Slosson’s sentry in the general office 
realized that whatever business this 
pathetic pair might have with Smiling 
Andy it was legitimate. She carried an 
aroma of talcum powder and toilet water 
with her as she came to the counter to 
inquire their business. 

“We wish to see Mr. Slosson, please,” 
the country girl informed her respectfully. 

“Have you an appointment with Mr. 
Slosson?” 

The girl smiled wistfully and shook 
her head. The lynx-eyed lady felt herself 
slipping under the gaze of those sweet, 
cornflower-blue eyes, so passionless and 
innocent, so trusting and deferential. 

“And your name?” she queried more 
kindly. 

“My name is Clytie Kennedy, and this 
gentleman is Uncle Bill Redfield. Up 
our way folks call him Chuckwalla Bill. 
We're from Nevada.” 

Smiling Andy’s advance guard per- 
mitted her severe features to relax a 
trifle at this naive statement. “Perhaps 
if you will tell me the nature of your 
business with Mr. Slosson——” she 
began, and waited for her answer. 

Chuckwalla Bill raised a trembling old 
hand “Well, now, young lady,” he 
replied in a mild and deprecatory voice 
that was singularly pleasing, “I reckon 
the name o’ Redfield ain’t a-goin’ to mean 
a thing to your boss. You just tell Mr. 


Slosson, please, that old Chuckwalla 
Bill Redfield from the Painted Hills, 
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” 


The lynx-eyed young woman’s nouth 
closed until it resembled the line of a new 
buttonhole. “Mr. Slosson isn’t interested 
in mining investments, Mr. Redfield,” she 
informed him coldly. : 

“Neither am I, my dear,” he answered, 
not a whit disturbed by her chill de. 
meanor. “That’s why I want to unload 
this one on somebody that can develop it. 
It’s only a prospect hole now, but as a 
prospect hole she’s a lulu bird! Look at 
me, young lady. Do I look young enough 
to be interested in the development of a 
mine? Not a-tall, young lady, not a-tall. 


The next prospect hole I find myself in is 


a-goin’ to be six feet long by six feet deep 
an’ three feet wide, but whilst a-waitin’ 
that sad day I got a notion me and Clytie’d 
like to dwell in peace an’ free from pov. 
erty. We don’t need much but we’ve got 
to have what we need. Now, you wouldn’t 
act mean-like to an old duffer like me an’ 
bar me from presentin’ my proposition 
to Mr. Slosson?” 

She shook ler head. “Nothing doing,” 
she replied. 

Chuckwalla sighed and opened his 
gnarled old hand. Out dropped a hundred 
dollar bill. “That’s for you,” he whis- 
pered confidentially. Her lean hand 
closed over it and she flashed him a prop- 
erty smile. A minute later he and Clytie 
were in conference with Smiling Andy. 

“T’m a man of few words, Mr. Slosson,” 
Chuckwalla announced, “an’ I can see 
right off that so are you. I come here 
because I know you’re a man that’ll take 
a chance on a mine if you’ve got reason to 
think it’s an attractive proposition. I re- 
member you when you was associated with 
that bunch that put over the Daisy Bell 
mine. You took quite a lickin’ there?” 

Smiling Andy smiled but said nothing. 
His cold eyes continued to appraise Chuck- 
walla Bill, who resumed: 

“T been prospectin’ all my life an’ in 
my day I’ve drove my pick into the 
jewelry many a time an’ oft, as the feller 
says, but somehow none of it ever seemed 
to stick to my fingers. Easy come, easy 
go, as the sayin’ is. But now I’m to the 
p’int in life where I’ve got to get my last 
road stake an’ then hang on to it, if I 
ain’t aimin’ to end my days in the poor- 
house. I’ve worked hard all my life——” 

“Your hands tell me that much,” Smil- 
ing Andy interrupted. ‘Unfold your prop- 
osition. You said it was a mine, I believe?” 

“Well, some folks might call it a mine— 
an’ some might call it the United States 
Mint. However, ’sfar as I’m concerned 
it’s just a prospect hole, an’ it’s too far from 
water an’ transportation for me to monkey 
with it. Mean’ my partner was a-goin’ to 
develop her an’ we had eight thousand dol- 
lars to do it with an’ get her on a payin’ 
basis, but Tommy, like all young fellers, 
gits itchin’ for a change. The tarnation 
jackass has growed a red beard the like of 
which ain’t to be found in all North Amer- 
ica, an’ when he hears about that ’forty- 
nine celebration at Sacramento a couple 
o’ weeks ago, he’s bound an’ determined to 
go down there an’ enter a whisker contest 
for a silver lovin’ cup. Which he wins the 
cup at that, but bein’ sap-headed by 
nature, birth, breedin’ an’ inclination, be 
allows himself to be lured into gamblin’ on 
hoss races an’ plumb loses four thousand 
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Will you gotothesameold place or strikeout for something new? 
Perhaps you are debating at this moment whether to go at 
Let These Booklets Be Your Guide all. The uncertainty about cost, the difficulty of deciding where 
Na I: South America and Central America. to go and how to go—all these stand in the way of a decision. 
al. t tic st st. allao, az, 
Land of the Tacus, Wabtatalen. “The thrilling trip over the Let Cosmopolitan help you decide and arrange a route 
Andes. Buenos Aires and Rio with its wonderful Exposition. for vou—free of charge. 
All routes and information. ‘ 
Here are five illustrated booklets, just off the press, prepared 
No. 2. Southern Europe and the Mediterranean. 
The Riviera, Italy, Spain, Algiers, Egypt. Motoring through in collaboration with the Travel Club of America. Each 
Morocco. contains a wealth of fascinating facts, gives rail and steamship 
No. 3. Pacific Coast and the Great Southwest. ices i 
the routes, prices of transportation and hotel rates, what to see 
cities resorts. The and how to see it. 
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No. 4. The Orient. apan, China, India, the South 
Seas. ‘This booklet telle (a the travel routes of the world and to solve all travel problems 
Orient can easily be made a trip around the world at a small for Cos mo politan readers. 
additional cost. 
Send the coupon today for the booklet or booklets that 
The East Coast resorts. The Bahamas, Nassau, Fascinating interest you. The cost of these is four cents apiece. 


Havana, Jamaica. Excursions to Central America.  Ber- 
muda—"Nature’s Fairyland” —has ideal climatic conditions. If, after you have read your booklets, you have further questions, 
Send each boo write us fully. At your request, we will lay out any special route you 
4c for h let desire. The Cosmopolitan Travel Service exists to make your travel 

‘ easier, more pleasant and more interesting—without charge to you. 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Man will ever be the servant of Nature—not its master 
A physician—regardless of his system of practice or the 
principles of his science—can do no more than lend his 
aid to Nature and her processes. 


iu matters not whether the problem is to keep the body 

well or to bring it safely through the struggle that is to 
free it from disease and bring back health. The physical 
condition of the body is the foundation on which every- 
thing must rest. 

Too many of us make the mistake of thinking that 
physical fitness —true physical fimess—is to be easily achieved 
and maintained by a simple formula involving only pure 
air, adequate rest and ample exercise. 

Always these are important factors and factors not to 
be dispensed with. But true physical fitness involves more 

he factors outside the body avail but little if the 
mechanism within cannot do its work properly. Nature 
demands efficiency. 

It is here that the Osteopathic physician begins his 
work. He examines the diseased y to determine the 
physical conditions—both those without and those within 
—that interfere with normal and natural processes. When 
these are located the fundamental cause is before him. 

By adjustment of the structure involved he sets the 
physical house in order. Then Nature, freed from restraint 
and interference, takes up her work and makes her fight to 
bring the body back to true physical fimess. 

rue physical fitness is Nature’s reward for careful and 
intelligent care of the body. That care must involve more 
than a passing attention to environment and nourishment. 
It must provide, too, for keeping the physical mechanism in 
condition to do its work with efficiency. 
cal machinery money which Nature carries on the processes of growth, 
repair and recov e works always toward a physical basis for perma- 
nent health. With the single exception of materia medica, he makes 
use of every of diagnosis, diet, hygiene, 


The required course for completing the study of Osteopathy re- 
quires rade Il years—nine months study in each. 


booklet of 48 pages. It will be sent out at once without charge. 


Address the Bureau at 1103 F anp M. Banx Buuwpimo, Fort Wortn, Texas 
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Write for Facts Asour Osteoraruy” a beautiful and interesting | J 


dollars of the firm’s bankroll, after which 
he comes ramblin’ back to the mine with- 
out havin’ done none of the things I told 
him to do while he was outside. Of course, 
him an’ me bein’ partners, it ain’t illegal 
for him to draw checks on the partnership 
bankroll, although between friends such a 
proceedin’ of one partner, without the 
knowledge an’ consent of t’other, ain’t 
to be stood nohow. So me an’ Tommy 
Tatum ain’t in the minin’ business no more 
an’ I own the claim in fee simple, as the 
feller says. Dog my cats, I could have 
forgive the boy ruinin’ us that-a-way, but 
come to find out, as near as I can get from 
what he tells me, both me an’ him is in- 
clined to suspect as how he’s swindled out 
of the money in a fake poolroom. Which 
Tommy’d die rather than have this found 
out by the general public an’ more par- 
ticular by a girl he’s fixin’ to marry down 
at Weepin’ Water, in Elko County.” 

Smiling Andy moved in his seat and sat 
up. He was all attention now. Chuck- 
walla Bill produced a plug of eating to- 
bacco and bi: off a mouthful. After a long 
silence he sighed. 

“The worst of it is now,” he complained, 
“T’m toc 9Id an’ helpless to putter around 
withsut a young partner, an’ after what 
Tommy Tatum up an’ done seems like it’d 
be sort o’ foolish xo trust him ag’in.” 

“Tt would, indeed,” said Smiling Andy. 
“What sort of mine have you got?” 

“A gold mine. Free millin’ rock on a 
contact between limestone an’ endesite. 
Got enough ore blocked out to run a 


- twenty stamp rill from now till Gabriel 


blows his horn. The only drawback is 
power an’ water. However, a feller with 
the money can easy overcome that. Back 
in the hills two mile is a big spring that’s 
runnin’ forty miner’s inches down t’other 
side of the range. A feller could lead that 
water around the slope o’ the hill in a 
ditch to our side of the watershed, then 
run her downhill to the mine an’ give hera 
six hundred foot seventy degree drop 
through a penstock to a little power plant 
an’ generate five hundred horse power. 
That’s more than enough to run your 
hoists and a twenty stamp mill, an’ after 
your water’s gone through the penstock 
an’ turned over your wheels you can run 
it over your plates an’ after you’ve run it 
over your plates it’ll raise alfalfa an’ vege- 
tables in a little valley right below.” _ 

“What does your ore assay, Mr. Red- 
field?” 

Chuckwalla raised a deprecating hand. 
“Mr. Slosson, I ain’t a-goin’ to answer that 
question, because if I was to tell you what 
that rock assays you’d just naturally chuck 
me out of your office. I said I was here to 
sell you a prospect hole. I’m old, I’m shy 
on funds, an’ since my only boy got bumped 
off a-fightin’ them Prussian Huns in the 


_Argonny forest, somehow I got the notion 


that sufficient to keep me and Clytie here 
comfortable the rest of ‘our days 3 
better than a couple of million dollars I 
can’t take with me nohow when my sui 
mons comes. Consequently, the Dande- 
lion Mine—so-called because there aint 
nothing but pifion pines an’ greasewood 
growing within a hundred miles of it—s 
for sale for one hundred thousand dollars. 
You don’t know it, but you’re goin’ up t 
the Painted Hills at my expense an’ youre 

in’ to take a miner’s hammer an 4 
antern an’ go down in the Dandelion Mine 
an’ git your own ore samples yourself a0 
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” dig as deep as you tarnation please for the 


same said samples, an’ carry ’em back to 
this city with you an’ git them assayed by 

our own assayer. All I ask is this: 
Conie an’ look the proposition over at my 
expense—an’ after you’ve examined it 
thoroughly an’ searched the title an’ 
looked up the water right, if you still refuse 
to buy I’ll give you the danged mine. 
That’s tradin’ talk, ain’t it?’’ 

“That’s trading talk,” Smiling Andrew 
admitted. ‘Unfortunately, however, I can- 
not go up to look at your mine. I will, 
however, send a mining engineer in whom 
I have every confidence, and if he recom- 
mends the purchase of your mine I will talk 
with you again about it.” 

“What’ll be the feller’s fee, Mr. Slos- 
son?” 

“At least a thousand dollars.” 

Chuckwalla Bill brought forth a roll of 
bills and counted out a thousand dollars. 
“I suppose he’ll want his money in ad- 
vance, seein’ as how I’m not known to 
anybody in this here camp,” he explained. 

His magnificence completely disarmed 
Smiling Andy. “Well,” he declared ad- 
miringly, “you have got confidence in the 
goods you have for sale, haven’t you?” 

“Of course I have. However, if you 
buy the mine I expect you to stand the 
cost of the examination. That’s fair, 
ain’t it?” 

Smiling Andy said it was and, never for 
an instant forgetting his réle as a man of 
vast emprise, he had Chuckwalla Bill and 
Clytie out in the hall almost before the 
latter knew it. Half an hour-later four of 
his trusted lieutenants met with him to dis- 
cuss the proposition, and as a result of the 
conference it was the consensus of opinion 
that they had everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose and that, therefore, no time 
should be lost in engaging a competent and 
trustworthy engineer to accompany Chuck- 
walla Bill to the Dandelion Mine and ex- 
amine the same thoroughly. 

Smiling Andy had been thoroughly 
disarmed by Chuckwalla’s frankness—nay, 
his childish innocence—in revealing to the 
king of bunco steerers the identity of his 
gullible partner. As long as he lived the 
king would never forget Tommy Tatum 


‘and his magnificent array of radiant 


whiskers! He remembered several things 
that Tommy had told him about his old 
partner, Chuckwalla Bill—and he remem- 
bered a great deal of Tommy Tatum’s 
exuberant brag about their mine. Already 
the king knew that the shaft had been 
sunk on the spot where an eight thousand 
dollar pocket had been found in the grass 
roots. Tommy, with the confiding nature 
of the born sucker, had told his new found 
friends all about it; and that the pocket 
had been found the astute Smiling Andy 
had ocular evidence in the shape of four 
thousand dollars of Tommy’s money! 

Of course the predatory instinct in him 
bade the king of the bunco steerers go 
slowly. Had the crafty Chuckwalla not 
reminded him of the loss he had made in 
the Daisy Bell mine he would have won- 
dered why this old prospector should have 
picked on him as a prospective purchaser 
of his mine. Certainly Chuckwalla had 
Presented his proposition in the plain, 
simple, straightforward manner of his kind. 
He had made no brag but had confined 
himself to the simple statement that he 
Jad a mine to sell and was so confident of 
it that he was willing to pay for the ex- 


On the other hand he was 
not such a fool in business that he had 
neglected to stipulate that the king should 
assume this expense in case he elected to 


amination. 


buy the mine. Certainly no man in his 
senses would make such a sporting prop- 
osition unless he knew, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the property had 
but to be seen to be appreciated. 

“The old man’s got the best of reasons 
for selling,” Smiling Andy declared. “I'll 
be shot if him and his daughter or niece 
or whatever she is weren’t pathetic. All 
the time the old man was making his plea 
to me to buy she never took her eyes off 
him; I could see they were playing their 
last trump cards. That young sucker we 
trimmed in Sacramento was sort of neces- 
sary to the old man, and now that he can’t 
trust the young chap any more the only 
thing he can do is to sell out. He’s more 
than half blind; the girl has to lead him 
around and take care of him. Pretty little 
thing she is, too, by the way. Reminds 
me of a little brown bird.” 


Three weeks later Chuckwalla Bill Red- 
field, arrayed in decent black and with his 
patriarchal whiskers neatly trimmed and 
combed, was Tommy Tatum’s best man at 
the latter’s marriage to Clytie Kennedy, 
in the little frame church at Weeping 
Water. After drawing Clytie and Tommy 
out to the back porch, where he claimed 
the best man’s prerogative of kissing the 
bride, he surrendered Clytie to a bevy 
of women and turned to Tommy. 

“Tommy,” he said a trifle mournfully, 
“this here ceremony ends our partnership. 
You’ve took on a new partner, which if 
that sweet damsel would only take my 
advice she’d take an ellum club and start 
workin’ you over here an’ now. I ad- 
vanced you four thousand dollars to git 
married on because, in the case of girls 
like Clytie, I’m opposed to long engage- 
ments. With all your faults, Tommy, 
I don’t want to see you take no more 
chances on losin’ that girl, which is why 
I quit prospectin’ long enough to take 
charge of these here obsequies. If I——” 

“What’s worryin’ me, Chuckwalla,” 
Tommy interrupted, “is this: Where did 


you dig up that four thousand dollars?” } 


“Smilin’. Andy give it to me,” said 
Chuckwalla quietly. ‘However, that 
didn’t square his crime by no means—just 
a-givin’ back the money he swindled you 
out of. I figured as how you was entitled 
to exemplary damages and me to a fee for 
promotin’ the deal—so I sold Smilin’ Andy 
our little old Dandelion Mine back yonder 
in the Painted Hills. It ain’t worth a 
hoot for nothin’ except street pavin’, but 
it seems as though Smilin’ Andy sort 0’ 
had his heart set on ownin’ it an’ I didn’t 
have the courage to refuse him. So he 
organized the Dandelion Minin’ Company 
an’ him an’ his four chief bunco steerers 
constitute the board of directors—accordin’ 
to the chief of police of Los Angeles—an’ 
wherever they managed to dig up the 
money I don’t know—from dum fools like 
you, most likely—but they give me a 
certified check for a hundred thousand 
dollars, of which sum you have had four 
thousand dollars. Four thousand dollars 
is enough money—too much, in fact—for 
you to be trusted with all at the same time, 
so the other forty-six thousand dollars I 
have give to your wife, which her name 
was Clytie Kennedy an’ her parents come 


Europe 


Write today for full 
information about an 
unusual opportunity 
F you have planned to go to Europe 


in the near future you can’t do ° 
better than go in late November or 


December. London and the brilliant 
capitals of the Continent are at their 
gayest during the winter months. The 
tourist season is over and ‘‘tourist 
prices’? no longer prevail. Central 
European currency is so far down in 
value that your dollars will buy you 
a princely living there. Full-cabin 
passage on a splendid United States 
Lines ship costs only $120, although 
de luxe passage on the larger ships of 
the line may be had up to $1800. The 
**cabin’’ boats are simply those on 
which first and second class distinc- 
tions have been abolished. They carry 
only ‘‘cabin’’ passengers and third- 
class. They are new, swift, trim ships, 
among the finest afloat. 

If you go at this time, you can revel 
in the mellow sunshine of southern 
France ; tramp or motor to the sunlit 
Riviera; enjoy the famous winter 
sports of Switzerland, where the dry, 
crystal clear air will send a tumult of 
health rioting thru your veins! 

Send the blank below today for full 
information. Learn how cheaply you 
can make the trip at this time. If you 
are going to Europe, now is the time 


to go. 
Write Today 


Send the information blank today for your Govern- 
ment’s authoritative travel booklet and full information 
about the U. S. Government ships. You will be under 
no obligation. 


Information Section 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U.S. Board 
ashington, D.C, 


1208 


Please send without obligation the U. S, Government 


Booklet giving travel facts and also information regard- 


ing U. S. Government ships. 
to Europe (J, The Orient 


My Name 


Iam considering a trip 
South America 0). 


or Profé 


My Street No, or R. F. D. 


Town 


State. 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., 
45 Broadway New York City 
110 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
92 State Street Boston, Mass. 


U.S) SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Sec. 1208 Wash., D. C. 
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from Scotland an’ she’s a smart business 
woman an’ anybody that swindles her will 
know he’s been in a fight. The other 
fifty thousand dollars I keep for myself, as 
a.road stake in my old age. Me, I’ve got 
my eye on a little alfalfa ranch down in the 
Carson Valley and hereafter I aim to do 
considerable fishin’ and keep bees.’”’ 

“Chuckwalla,” said Tommy Tatum, and 
there was awe in his voice, “you’re a most 
infamous old man.” 

“Son,” Chuckwalla replied, “if I’d ever 
experimented in bunco steerin’ earlier in 
life, Smilin’ Andy an’ his kind would be 
out on the streets hustlin’ a livin’ for me!” 

“But, Chuckwalla, how did you put that 
swindle over?” 

“Hush, son! Don’t use that word 
swindle. It gravels my finer feelings. 
Call it retributive jestice an’ let it go at 
that. Remember, Tommy, it’s a long lane 
that ain’t got a blind pig at the end of it, an’ 
this Smilin’ Andy lizard has preyed on 
society so long that no honest man’ll dis- 
pute my statement that he’s plumb outside 
the law. Yes, sir, there’s an open season 
on the Smilin’ Andys of this old world 
twelve months in every year. As for 
hookin’ that skunk, nothin’ could be easier, 
His kind are always in the market for 
quick profits an’ large ones. Their victims 
are always hayseeds like you, so when they 
meet an old pappy guy like your old Bill- 
partner, with corns on his hands an’ his 
back bowed from drivin’ picks into country 
rock, they naturally jump to the conclusion 
he’s a sucker—an’ after they sample the 
Dandelion Mine they know I’m a sucker. 
If I wasn’t I wouldn’t be sellin’ a mine 
worth five million dollars for a paltry 
hundred thousand. You see, son, when 
you played their game they had it all over 
you like the main tent of a circus, but when 
they played our game they learned some- 
thin’ new in the gentle art of real bunco 
steerin’. Son, I got a notion Smilin’ Andy 
ain’t a-goin’ to relish salt on his dandelion, 
but fortunately he ain’t a-goin’ to realize 
it for some months to come. I reckon 
he’ll spend another hundred thousand on 
equipment for the property, unless his 
engineer decides to take some more sam- 
ples and have them assayed. That’s what 
me an’ you would do because we know the 


‘details of our business, but Smilin’ Andy’s 


quit his legitimate business to monkey with 
a game he doesn’t know, so I reckon he’s due 
for some losses and a lot of heartbreak.” 

“You antedeluvian fox. Chuckwalla, 
how did you put that job over?” 

“Why, on more than a passin’ knowl- 
edge of human nature an’ a rattlin’ good 
knowledge of the minin’ game. I ain’t 
been studyin’ both all my long, wicked life 
for nothin’. Smilin’ Andy sent a young 
an’ trustful engineer up to look at the 
Dandelion and he was impressed by the 
water situation just as much as we was 
when we located the claim. He went down 
in the drift an’ worked all day an’ got 
his samples where he knew they couldn’t 
be salted, come up, tied ’em up in little 
canvas bags an’ noted on each bag approx- 
imately where the sample had come from. 
Then he put all of the bags in a leather 
grip, wired up the lock on the grip, lays the 
ends of the wire flat on one of his business 
cards, drops a big blob of sealin’ wax on 
the card to hold down the wire ends an’ 
seals that déggone bag with a big seal ring 
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he’s wearin’. He had expected to work 
up some of the ore in my retort. I told 
him I had all the equipment at our camp 
and that he needn’t bother to bring his 
own retort with him. So he didn’t. But 
—strange to relate, partner—when we 
come to usin’ the retort danged if we 
wasn’t out of gasoline to burn in the blow- 
pipe! So all he could do was to put his 
samples in his grip an’ seal ’em up. 

“Of course, Tommy, me an’ you knows 
that this young feller done exactly what 
he’d been taught to do in college where he 
studied minin’ engineering. He’d took 
every precaution to guard ag’in his samples 
bein’ salted. While that seal was intact 
he knew the samples was safe. So did I, 
Tommy, which is why I give Long Shorty 
Ferguson a hundred dollars to come up 
to our old camp an’ hire this youth for an’ in 
consideration of the sum of five hundred 
dollars to journey with him ten miles into 
the Painted Hills an’ make a report on an 
abandoned claim there. The young feller 
was anxious to make that extra fee—sort 
of like killin’ two birds with one stone— 
so off he went, leavin’ me alone with his 
sealed grip of samples. And in order to 
afford the young feller a pleasant journey 
and sort of make him leap at the prospect, 
my niece by adoption—Clytie Kennedy 
that was—rides on with him. Tommy, 
that young engineer sure had a bad case 
on Clytie an’ the way she strung him along 
Was a outrage. 

“Well, son, he ain’t out of sight before I 
have took a matrix of that seal ring impres- 
sion of his in plaster of Paris. Then witha 
wave of my hand I materialize some gaso- 
line out of thin air and melt down that 
twenty dollar gold piece I been usin’ for a 
watch charm these forty-odd year. Havin’ 
melted my lucky piece I pour the metal 
into my plaster of Paris matrix and when 
she cools, barrin’ the ring part of the seal, 
I have just as good a seal as our young 
minin’ engineer friend; whereupon I care- 
fully scrape the boy’s seal off the card, 
remove the wire, open the leather grip, 
remove the rock our careful young friend 
has filled his canvas bags with, substitute 
some samples I’ve picked up off the dump 
of the Minaret Mine, which the same is free 
milling ore and running eighty dollars a 
ton, tie up the canvas sacks exactly as I 
find them, close the grip, wire it up again, 
pour some new sealin’ wax on that card 
an’ place a duplicate seal upon the same. 
In due course our young minin’ engineer re- 
turns and departs with his samples to a Los 
Angeles assay office. Naturally the assay 
reports prove me the king of suckers, so 
Smilin’Andy and me do some quick tradin’.”” 

Tommy gazed upon his old partner in 
amazement. “That was a clever deal, 
Chuckwalla, but you’ve overlooked one 
item, which forces me to forbid the gift of 
that forty-six thousand dollars to Clytie. 
You’ve ruined professionally a young 
mining engineer, and he was an innocent 
bystander and didn’t deserve that fate. 
Chuckwalla, I’m sorry you’ve done this.” 

“You tarnation jackass,” Chuckwalla 
roared, “how dare you insult me? Ain’t 
you got no respect a-tall for my gray hairs? 
Don’t you know I wouldn’t do nothin’ like 
that? Son, it ain’t possible to ruin a 
professional reputation that ain’t even 
budded yet—and the gumshoe man I hired 
to shadow Smilin’ Andrew an’ find’ out 


in advance what minin’ engineer he was 
sendin’ made a bluff at earnin’ his fee, 
Smilin’ Andy just couldn’t bear to see 
that thousand dollar fee get out of the 
Slosson family in case he didn’t buy the 


mine, because, you see, I was game and - 


paid it in advance. So he sent his own 
son, who’s had three years in a school of 
mines but got hove out for theft before 
ever they gave him a sheepskin——” 

-Tommy Tatum took old Chuckwalla 
Bill in a bearlike embrace and pressed him 
to his heart. “You lovable old crook,” 
he muttered fiercely. 

“Don’t use that word ag’in,” Chuck. 
walla shrilled. ‘All I did was to collect 
some exemplary damages long overdue 
society. However, if you must have the 
straight of it, here goes. In the early days 
of the Rochester rush I cleaned up an even 
hundred thousand dollars an’ this Smilin’ 
Andy person took it away from me in a 
Los Angeles bucket shop!” 

“You tarnation old idiot! You ought to 
be tarred and feathered! You ought to 
be fed to the hogs! You-—” 

“Son,” pleaded Chuckwalla, “whatever 
you do, don’t pull no rough stuff at your 
own weddin’. Come on, Tommy. I hear 
that Clytie girl a-callin’ for me.” 

Tommy Tatum’ grabbed his ancient 
partner by the arm. “Chuckwalla,” 
he demanded, “do you mean to tell me 


you wired Clytie to meet you in Los ' 


Angeles, when all the time you knew I was 
headed for Weeping Water to meet her?” 

“T ain’t admittin’ nothin’, son, but I'll 
unbend far enough to state that at last 


you're showin’ signs of real intelligence ~ 


I figured it was best for me to tell her what 
a tarnation eejiot you was an’ cuss you 
out somethin’ scandalous to her. Women 
is queer, Tommy. They reserve the 
right to raise all the hell they want to 
with their own men, but it sure riles ’em 
to have somebody else do it. So, as 1 
figured, me an’ Clytie had a fight an’ I see 
right off she was a-goin’ to overlook your 
sap-headedness, if only to spite me. 
Which she done the same an’ after I'd 
begged her pardon I unfold to her a 


half hatched scheme I have for puttin’ — 


the skids under Smilin’ Andy. Son, 
she’s on in a minute an’ what my plan 
lacks she supplies. Son, she supplies the 
psychology an’ rehearses me in the piece 
I’m to speak for Smilin’ Andy. Tommy, 
that girl writ out every last word of it 
for me. It’s her idea that I wear black 
goggles an’ go tappin’ along with a stick 
like a blind man when we call on Andy. 
Neither of us lies an’ says as how I’m 
blind. Andy just concludes I am and in 
his mind it supplies a fine reason why 4 
hundred thousand dollars for a five million 
dollar mine looks bigger’n a Bunker Hill 
monument to me an’ Clytie. Son, I 
don’t tell this Andy skunk nary lie. 
Clytie wouldn’t let me. ‘Tell the truth 
an’ shame the devil, Chuckwalla,’ says 
Clytie, an’ it was even so. Naturally, 
she bein’ my new minin’ partner, we split 
our profits fifty-fifty.” 

“Chuckwalla,” said Tommy Tatum, 
“you’re a most infamous old scoundrel. 

“Well,” the old’ prospector replied, 
“I’m bettin’ my share of the swag 
if you an’ Clytie Kennedy is ever favo' 
with a son he’ll'be named William Red- 
field, after me!” 
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In the same test-tubes 


that insure the Nation’s safety, 
_ Peace finds myriad blessings! 


N 1802 Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, 
at the invitation and with the assistance of 
Thomas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River 
the first du Pont plant . . . . the first powder 
mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had seen 
the vital necessity to the country’s safety of insur- 
ing its supply of explosives, and so du Pont 
became powder-maker to the Uriited States Gov- 


ernment. 


For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, 
the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer 
of explosives . . . . today, explosives are but one 


of the family of du Pont products. 
And the reason is . . . . The Chemical Engineer! 
* * 


T= Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abili- 
ties—a coupling of the man of science with the manu- 
facturing expert. He isa chemist who knows manufac- 
turing as well as his science, and who can take the 


- chemist’s discoveries on the experimental scale and put 


them into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of matter 
from useless to useful forms. And he has brought into 
the world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a 
new set of abilities, that has revolutionized industry in 


the past generation. 


The du Pont Company was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping the Chemical Engineer. Since its founding by 
E.I.du Pont de Nemours, who was himself a chemist, 
it has been building on the foundations of chemistry, 
for the manufacture of explosives called for increasingly 
higher forms of chemical knowledge. And in the early 
years of this century, the du Pont Company had come 
to have one of the finest research staffs in the country, 
and in addition a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who 
knew manufacturing as well as chemistry. 


VARNISHES 


This staff was essential, for since 1802 the du Pont Com- 
pany’s larger service has been to be ready to supply the 
Government with whatever explosives it might need for 
the country’s defense. And for the same reason, the com- 
pany had acquired sources of supply. for the large quan- 
tities of the raw materials that it might one day need— 
acids, nitrates, coal-tar products and other materials that 
were absolutely essential to the production of explosives. 


In war, immense quantities of such materials are des- 
perately needed—in peace, very little—yet the supply 
of materials has to be kept open, for who knows when 
they may be instantly needed? 
But how? The Chemical Engineer found the answer. 
And in the answer lies the key to the du Pont Com- 
pany’s family of products. For the products that du 
Pont makes are not unrelated products. Each of them 
has its root in one or another of the materials used in 
making explosives. 
It may be another use of the same materials as in the 
manufacture of dyes. It may be a variation in process, 
as in the case of Pyralin and Fabrikoid. It may be a 
roduct like paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., in which 
the knowledge of the Chemical Engineer is needed, and 
the colors produced in dyes, may be used. It may bea 
product like ether, or a long list of chemicals that other 
industries use, which the du Pont Company produces 
in manufacturing its other products. 


* * 


THUS, the seemingly unrelated products that 

carry the du Pont Oval are not strangers, 
but brothers in the same family. They are not 
merely the diversions of peace, but the peace uses 
of materials that the country’s emergencies may 
require the du Pont Company to have at hand in 
overflowing abundance. 

This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 


EM! L 
PROOUCTS 


Scuff-proof, stain-proof 
and waterproof. Yor 
upholstering furniture 
‘and automobiles, bind- 


. ing books, making lug- 


€age and other uses, 


Litbopone and dry col- For every requirement For toilet articles, au- 


For every household ors. Used by paint. ofcivilization;mining, tomobile windows, 
and industrial use. rubber, linoleum, quarrying, land-clear- novelties of many 
Enamels, stains, fillers, paper, ink and other "ing, tree-planting, irri- kinds, Transparent, or 


automobile fini 


etc. 


gation, construction: in any color combina- 
shotgun and rifle pow- tion. 
ders. 


manufacturers. 


An ever-expanding line 
Ether and other phar- Forvariedusesbyprac- of dyestuffs for all 
maceuticals, pyroxylin tically every industry. purposes. 
lacquers and enamels. 
Solutions for coating 
leather. Bronze pow- 
ders, 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS COMPANY jInc., Wilmington, Del. 
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TRADE MARK 


NCE in many centuries an 
outstanding event happens. 
Such was the romance of 
i Princess Mary Tudor and Charles 
4 Brandon. History records it as the 
i sweetest of all love stories. Cor- 
: respondingly epochal is the making 
of this story into a motion picture. 
ee It is the greatest, costliest, most 
= beautiful photoplay ever filmed. 
-— It is the sensation of New York. 
ca The work of Marion Davies is 
sa Superb. The direction of Robert 
G. Vigncla is wonderful. 
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And Now It 
Surpasses in Style 


: OLEPROOF has long been famous as 
the most durable hosiery. Today, it is 
fast becoming known as America’s smartest _ 
hosiery, as well. 
You can get Holeproof wearing quality in - 
a wide range of styles: plain and fancy 
weaves in silk, rich silk and wool mixtures, 
novelties in wool, attractive two-tone 


effects in silk and lisle, and high grade lisles 
in all popular colors. 


The next time you need hosiery buy Hole- 
proof—both your hosiery and money will . 
go farther. 


Holeproof is also 
styles and materials for women and 
children. If not obtainable locally, write 

for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Company of » Limited 


» Ontario 


© H. H. Co. 
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For all great music 


you need the Victrola 


Great music is truly great only 
when it is given adequate interpre- 
tation. 

On Victor records the great 
music of the world is interpreted 
by the most famous artists of the 
world. The Victrola is the one 
instrument specially made to play 
Victor records. Used together the 
Victrola and Victor records pre- 
sent for your enjoyment the high- 
est achievements in the world of 
music. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New 
Victor Records on sale by all 
dealers in Victor products on the 
Ist of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


“HIS 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. Onthe label. @ 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jer 


Victrola No. 300 
$250 
Victrola No. 300, electric, $2 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 
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